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'•'^ucsday, Feb. 5. A'acni Omhos, 

CCCCITI. Having in the usceiit from Egypt into 
Nubiii proceeded by the way of the river, I had seen 
nothing of the country lying between the moimtairs 
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HAYT EL ADJOUR. 


from liirijc'* to .Ea-lSoKOfi. When tlie captain of the 
Cataract arrived, I therefore landed with mv inter- 
preter ; and, taking as^es at; liirhc, rollovved tlic ordi- 
nary road towards tlie north, over a narrow sandy 
plain, or ratlier valley, winding* between rocky pre- 
cipitous mountains. It soon became evident that the 
Nile could never have flowed, according to the hypo- 
thesis of Norden, through this valley, since, as 
Burckhardt observes, the ground rises tor about four 
miles, from Phike towards Es-Souan, atU'i* which the 
descent is towards the north. At a short distance 
from Birbe begin the ruins of t!ie Ihiijt v! ^ Idjour^ or 
ancient brick wall, mentioned by Denon, and sup- 
posed by Burckhardt to have been intended as a 
defence against the inroads of the Bedouins of the 
eastern mountain, at the time wlien “ad)i’isk ovc'rland 
transport trade ” existed betw(H‘n Pliila/ and Syene. 
It is difficult to say for what purpose it was intended ; 
but if the Bedouins of those days at all resembled 
their valiant descendants, nothing is more certain 
than that it could never have served as a. defence 
against them. In one week t!a‘\ would have inade 
breaches in it sufficiently wide x(, admitted all 

the cavalry of the dest.r. Ami wliere were they 
when the wall was buihling; \or was it, as the 

* Here, acc’O-'Jini; f.* .\bon stonrs werr Muriciitly srt np, 

marking the limits oi' r'gypl ami “ J3(.‘t\\cfn Nubia 

ml file coufitrv >t the fwo .-.tones arc ])]acc<l on a moun- 

tain, in tlu; mlddK ct' ibc \:lc; O[)posilt- is a lii-ili and I’ortificd 
castle caib'd <.»/,itaining wt'll . • t bouses and excavations, which 

are the v ork ot tin ancients.*' hliiatremvrcy Mhn. Gtograph, sur 
t. i. 
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natives pretend, the embankment of a canal. Where 
was the otliei* embankment ? Wliere were the sluices ? 
Besides, it does not proceed foi* a certain distance on 
the same level, and then, where a sluice might have 
existed, rise perpc^ndicularly, but gradually ascends 
and descends with the inequalities of the ground, 

(XX'CIV^ About two miles from Birbe we ob- 
served, on the summit of a steep rocky hill, a small 
square building, the appearance of which from below 
was pictures(pie ; but on ascending the rocks 1 found 
it to l)e nuTcly a house of clay, the dwelling-])lace, 
perhaps, of some Mohammedan anchorite. A little 
farther is a very neat (‘dilicc*, with water-jars for the 
trav(*ller, and a large* clean chamber open to the 
north. d1ie aspect of the prec'ipici's borde'ring tlie 
road is bold and striking, rising in black pyramidal 
masses, inmariy jdaces chiselled with hieroglyphics and 
the ligures ot‘ gods. About two miles and a half from 
Es-Sof/a/f commences that extensive .Mohammedan 
cemetery , containing, according to Makri/i, the remains 
of twenty-one thousand ]>ersons, who, about the year 
80(> of the ll(‘jira, perished oi’ the plague. But to 
such extravagant r(‘iations no (‘I’cdit is due. The 
ancient Sarac en town, 'vhost' (*xtent can stil^ he traced, 
was never, I imagine, s:i‘!iciently peopled to furnish 
the })lague with so many victims, even had it swept 
off' the whole of its inhabitants ; and a large propor- 
tion must have survived to Icive erected so many 
grave-stones. The popular tradition appropriates 
these monuments to sixty thousand prophets, or holy 
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men, who flourislied in former ages at 'E.s-Snaati. 
They are about two feet in lieight, by sixteen inches 
in breadth ; and tlie inscriptions, in neatly-engiaved 
characters, arc of considerable lengtli. Many have 
been trampled down, or broken : but fortunately 
there exists among the natives a superstitious belief’ 
that whoever violates the sanctity of tliesc graves 
will be stricken with immediate death ; in proof of 
which they relate a story of a «lrunken rurk, w ho, to 
show his contempt for the saints, fired his ])istol at 
one of the tombs, staggered forward a few ]>aces, and 
dropped down dead. I saw tlu' mark of the ball, whicli 
seemed to be (piite recent ; but for tin* fate of the 
Moslem I cannot vouch; Among these lunuble monu- 
ments are many more sumptuous mausolca, consistiug 
of a neat dome resting on four arclics, or on a scpiare 
basis. Aligliting at the commencement of tl>e cemc- 
tei’y, we ])roceeded to his-Souan on foot, in company 
with an Arab lady, attended by a number of female 
slaves. She was young, but large and lobiist, and 
wore loose trowsers, like a mau. 

CCCCV. At Ks-Sc’ian I fou id my own kaiidjia 
waiting on the shore, 'i lu^ captain and cniw appeared 
exceedingly rejoiced rt my return, crowding round 
me, .and kissing; ; ly liands, after the manner of the 
East. Monro airiving soon aft(‘r, we prepared to 
depart imuicdiately. .V oy boat was putting off from 
the shore, ,1//. fjf)sl in:>. vhom I liad met at Phila;, 
came up in company with an Italian artist, intending 
to proceed across tlie desert to .Sennaar. J now once 
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more visited tlie island of KteplumtinCy in search of 
those elegant Nubian l)askets, of a greyish-v^diite 
colour, variegated with numerous ianciful ornaments 
in bright red, manufactured by the women from the 
leaves of the date tree. Among the dancing girls 
who came down to entertain us with their perform- 
ances, on tlu^ banks of the river, there was one voiinir 
woman evidently of French extraction; who, though 
pale, and in ill lu‘alth, possessed a fine oval counte- 
nance, with very ])leasing features : she did not dance, 
however, but accompanied the music witli her voice. 
Ihe dancei’s were two little girls, the one a good- 
looking /iV> Acr, about fourteen or fifteen ; the other 
an Aral) girl, somewhat older, d'heir performance 
wasetpially lascivious with that of the Caireeii Alme. 
'The littl(‘ lif rher had a look of ])erfect innocence, and 
seenu'd not to think herself degraded by labouring in 
her vocation ; ])ut her companion, though wanton and 
impudent, appearc'd conscious of (h'basement. The 
weather !>eing exceedingly calm 1 descended the 
stream rapidly, and soon overtook the other boat, 
which had started some hours before. It was already 
late when we arrived at I\uij}ii Ont/jos ; but the moon 
affordhig a brilliant light, I spent the evening among 
the ruins. 


\\\ fi.t Fi'h. <). Ilajjar Slhilij}, 

CC'C(-)V1. Koom Uniliii.i, situated on an eminence 
rising considerably above the sniTounding country, is 
visible I'rom aliir, iind, though tlie great temple is now 
hall’ buried, its a])pcarancc is picturesque and magniti- 

B S 
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cent. Formerly, a lofty l)rick wall, intended to pro- 
tect it from tlie encroachment of the desert, surrounded 
the whole edifice, forminjij an extensive court ; but 
this is now partly destroyed. On the outside of the 
enclosure, as about the rocks of aSV7.v///.v, we find a 
j^reat number of silk trees. To the soutl^ (d* the lofty 
eminence on which the ruins are situated, at the very 
foot of the wall, is a deep muddy valley, annually over- 
flowed by the river, where sedge and long gi*ass, whose 
rankness ])roves its fertility, now uuprofitably occupy 
the soil. The most prominent object, at the first 
view, is what seems to be one wing of a vast pro- 
pylon, though it does not ap])i'ar how it could have 
been united to tlie other wing, if there (‘ver existed 
one. It may have been simj)ly a kind of turret, 
erected for show, in the corner of the gn at bi’ick en- 
closure. From its back, indeed, which exhibits no 
traces of sculjdure, we discover it to have been con- 
nected with some lofty wall or edifice : the other sides 
arc adorned with hieroglyjdiics aiid has reliefs, 'fhis 
pyrainidid turret rises to tl)( luaght of about one 
hundred and fifty feet a1)o\e tlie river, and its base is 
encumbered with enormous blof ..s of stone * from 
above, covered vvitli figures of tlu saci’cd vulture. 

CCCCVi L Fi uu this point we ascended to the 
great temple, which ])ossesses no propylon. The 
portico is stJl distinguls/ ed by an aspect of' extraordi- 
nary grandeur, in spite th(‘ sands which almost 

^ 'ric ot Ijiorks uji’j.suriMl fevt ir-j-hc". ii? length; 8 f’cet 

iO indite in hri ,dlh ; anii 7 feet G nit lies in (l(‘|Hh. 
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(conceal tlio splendid doorways of the cella, and cover 
the sliafts of the columns j with all their hieroglyphics 
and sculptin-ed gods, nearly to the toj) of the skrecn, 
which, as usual, closed uj) the exterior iiitercolumnia- 
tions. IVrliaps, however, the burying of this tasteless 
adjunct of Egyptian poiticoes, with the total over- 
throw of tlu' latei’al walls, may contribute towards 
giving the whole i'ront of the edihee that classical 
majesti(' appearance whicli distinguishes it from the 
oidinary temples ol' the country. On the columns, 
thirt('en of wliich are still standing, the ornament most 
fretpiently r(‘pc‘ated is the cobra di capello, in pairs, 
adorned with tlu* mitre of Isis, and bearing the sym- 
bol of the musculo-l’eminine deity, suspended by the 
ring tVom its tail. Among the hieroglypliics, but by 
no means a prominent ligure, is the crocodile on an 
altar, and the mitred hierosphynx, frequently repeated, 
alternating witli the vultur(‘ with outspread wings. 
On the j’aee of the stone beams which support the 
roof of tlie pvonaos are gods in boats, with stars 
beneath their teet, receiving the adoration of their 
votaries. In some places these ligurc's would appear 
to have been originally scidjitured across the beam 
and pronaos, — ])articularly that of lioubasta, who, 
until you discover the faintly marked form ot tlie boat 
on which she stands, appeals to l)e lying on her back. 
Another baik, crossing ihu a». right angles, contains 
the ligiii e of .Vroei is, wiio seems to be contemplat- 
ing th(‘ form of’ the goddess strotehed upon the ground, 
holding an iinhent bow in the left hand, and, as I 

* Thesr columns measure 19 feet JC inches in circuinf’crcncc ; vvhicii, 
in round numbers, i-^ay be called 20 feet. 

B 4 
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SOUKOS OR KllONOS. 


imagine, — but the figure is very dim, — an arrow in 
the right, which is pressed upon her breast. If this 
was her original position, she would appear to be pre- 
paring to shoot upwards ; a circumstance which, 
considering the very peculiar character of the Egyp- 
tians, may have had some mysterious signification. 

CCCCVIII. The various compartments of the 
ceiling are covered with ligures of the saci’cd vulture. 
On all other Egyptian temples whicli I liave seen, the 
winged globe, with a serpent s))ringing forth from 
either side, occu])ies the centre of tlu^ cornice, directly 
over the entrance. But here, the arrangement 
of the structure being different, we find on the 
superbly painted cornice two winged globes, mail- 
ing the approaches to the two grand doorways, 
adorned in the usual manner, with frieze, torus, 
and cornices. On the facade of the cella, we find, 
among many other gods, the extraordinary figure 
of Soukos *, Kronos, or Saturn, with the head of the 

* This is tliu orthography oi’ Strabo ; but SpaulK iiii, vvIk; siij)pi)ses 
it to have been an aj)pc-l!atit)i) of the cro^ od’k; itself, writes 
“ Varia auteni cr jcodiloriuM apiul Kgvpti' noinina ; ne(jU(‘ imam 
speciem exstitisse, \d inde ii(ji, i, quod sicuti llesyiliio <'ro- 

codiliis siipcriori iiuimuo, ut ' i'b tm expre.^sus, ita oceiirrebat niihi 
uipcr apiid Darnasciiua in ’»'ita fsidor', ni’ofKt d KfioKvC.fiXw Kn\ 

Sonrhis va-i nuhi>". f!. sy/c « CrK(niili. I nde (.‘iiioiidal)am Stra- 
boncin, eiii Xofn ideie , )catur. et (/uem apiid Arsiiioitas cidtiim docet. 
Illain cnini tcnninatiouciu in /v, ngy[)Liis ramiliarcrn cum aliunde novi, 
turn ex plcrat; e locoruin ita lesineutinrn apiul cos tcrniinationc, 
Stephano Byzant’o I’rcfjucntcr i mi(ic Strahonis potius (juam 

Photii i'odiccs im ci. ucc cji enda. ^ Jiquet. At v(‘ro iiaiid male ita 
dirtos ;d genus Cr'a ridihjs jic( re;, siatueie, quod non in paludihiis 
solum, sed etiani in antris ac .speluncis, Diospoiiataruiii cxcmplo, ut 
paulo ante, e Stc, haiio vMebarnus, alcreiitur, n:D, .voiu,x7m,certc Ilcbrieis 
(^uibus muUa cum A^g'^ptioriun UUomate coi /'>nunia uotarunt eruditi), 
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crocodile, eniblciTiatic of time, according to the sacer- 
dotal doctrine. He is seated on a throne, with a 
votary presenting offerings before him, and bears the 
sceptre, and the ordinary symbol of the gods. His 
mitre is correctly represented by Champollion, who 
observes that tlie tem])le was erected in the reigns of 
Ptolemy Pliilometer, and Ptolemy Euergetes 11. , to 
this god, conjointly with Aroeris. Ihit the Greek 
inscription, or dedication, correctly copied and pub- 
lished by Hamilton, makes no mention of Soukos or 
Kronos, though he may, ])erhaps, have been included 
among the (P)zoi ; nor does he occupy the 

most ])romiuent position among the bassi relievi. Erom 
^l)e serpent on his brow we discover the worshipper 
w ho a})j)i ()aches him to be a king, probably one of the 
Ptolemies. Hehind the throne oi‘ Soukos is another 
divinity, bearing on his head the descent of >SVra, 
wath the full moon between its horns, perhaps the 
Piioli or lo/i of the l\gyptians, though wearing the 
emblems and usurping the attitude of Plithah. 
Among the hieroglyphics near this group is a figure 
crouching in a jcverential posture before the symbol 
of lifts the mysterious Delta. Hie figure of ^Sou/co,9 
appears twice on the southern and once on the 
northern doorway. On the ifont wadi of the cclla, 
above the cornice, runs a row of cobra di capellos 
with their heads surmounted by the globe, and ex- 
tending the whole length of the pronaos. 


antrfTm et spehinca, iiri(I<J et: SurrIia‘os scti Tro^Iodytas inter wilitantes 
^^gyptioriim Uegi Chronicorum auctori cojiimemoratos, iIcdiRcbat in 
suo Phaleg doctissimus Bochartus.” — De Pracstantia et usu Numist, 
Artiiq, p. 15C, 
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TEMPLE OF ISIS. 


CCCCIX. Creeping ^^\th dHfieulty tlirongh the 
great doorway on the left, and crossing a narrow 
chamber, ^ve observe the facade of another cella, and 
on the edge of its projecting cornice the (jlreek 
inscription mentioned al)ove, the chai acters of which 
are two inches and a half in lieight, and very beauti- 
fully formed. This small tcm])le, apparently the 
nucleus of the whole ruin, is probably the only part 
of the edifice of the age of the Ptolemies ; the re- 
mainder was certainly erected at a suhse(|uent period. 
One of the stones on the roof measured twenty- 
three feet in length and live in breadth. In the 
chamber next the adytum, Isis and ( )siris-l lieiax, oi 
Aroeris, — were they the same?-— are represented 
on thrones, approached by a devotee, with a V“ry 
extraordinary mitre, the globe between two leathers 
resting on twisted horns like tlie thunderbolts of 
Jupiter, and on this globe is a figure represeiitiug the 
horse’s head and the human eye. All the chambers 
are in a very ruinous condition, and nearly filled with 
sand. 

CCCCX. The small temple < T>is, on tlic edge of 
the precipice, mentioned by Hauvilton, has now bccji 
unaennined and overthrown by the rivei* ; a fate with 
which the greatc l uin also is menaced, for the whole 
hill will be gradually cateji away by the Nile, that, 
after flovvi g towards t]*e east, here makes a sudden 
bend to regair its northerly direction, and, in sweep- 
ing round, rwshes wild prodigious violence against 
the opposing bank. 1 saw one of the capitals which 
had adorned the portico of thif edifice, square like 
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those of the great temple of Dcndera, and contain- 
ing on each of its four sides the sculptured face of 
the goddess. A small portion of one of the lateral 
walls remains, covered with very extraordinary figures; 
among which is the hipjmpotamus, with one long 
pendant breast, like those of the Egyptian women 
who have nursed many children, 'rhe forelegs of 
the monster, which walks erect, .and has a very serious 
aspect, terminate in human hands, in one of which 
it hears a remarkable form of the kteis-phalhis. 
To this succeeds another hippopotamus, with a cro- 
codile’s head, and a woman’s breast and hands. Being 
female figures, they probably represent the 

wife of Typhon, who, having intrigued with Osiris, 
may in Isis’s temple have been reju'esented ugly 
through revenge, rhe cobra di ca})ello, or ura*us, 
is also found here, with a worshipper hefine it. This, 
however, occurs every where ; hut near it is a figure, 
found, 1 believe, in no other temple — a goddess loith 
the head of an this representing, perhaps, the sakti, 
or female energy, of Thoth Jhioeephalns, who stands 
beside her. Near this group is a small crocodile upon 
an altar. 

CCC’CXl. The worship oi the crocodile, that pre- 
vailed among the iuhahirants of Ond)OS, Coptos, 
Tachompso, and of Arsinoe iu the J'ayoom, formed 
a part of the Egyptian system of animal worship*. 


* tn the Sennoii!. of the Rev. Henry Stebbing, cmwlly replete with 
piet) and poetry, tlicri' occurs a spkndid passage on the spirit of tho 
ancient systems of ulolatry, in winch the worship of the elements, and 
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into the origin and oanses of which the learned have 
hitherto been unable to penetrate. Ignorant and 
savage nations, however, have ahvays leaned more or 
less towards fetichisin, a form ol’ superstition still 
existing in Africa. Whatever is supj)osed capable of 
conferring a benefit, or inflicting an injury, they 
exalt into a god. 'I'he cow is adored from gratitude, 
because it bestows milk ; the lion and the crocodile 
from fear, because they carry death in their jaws. 
Similar motives gave rise to the worship of the ser- 
pent, and all the other noxious creatures which have 
been deified by su])erstition. 'I'his species of idolatry. 


other created thinirs, i.s traced to tin obsciirt* |t<'rsijii.>i()ji o/ tlu* 
prCvSenoe of (lod : — ‘‘ The \vhol(‘ s\slcin ol* heathcti iiiMiiolouA , all 
that strange and complicated inas.s which IdniuMl ihi* religion oi’ so 
many generations and conntrie.s, wiis oidi heltl logerher lu tlii.'s prin- 
ciple, — was only rendered, in any iiie:istir(\ cajialtlc t;!* controlling the 
minds of its votaries by this single ptirticie which it rctainetl of divine 
truth, — by this lielief, which it encourageil aftd ilUi.^lrtitcd, wliiclt aniiil 
all its grossness and falsehoods it confinncd, — that (bxl is of ncccssii\ 
everywhere, that nothing takes place witliont tlie intervention (»f the 
Deity, — that to forget his presence, is to i’orget tiiat In* exists. It was 
thus that both the earth atid the air, eal tiie fathomless dtptli's of tiu^ 
sea, became filled, in their imaginations, with living jtowers. 'Sat a. 
fountain sprung in its heanly from the ^ h ft voi k hut it was hallowed 
with the name of Deity. Not a ghule of . forest was visited, wlien 
the new spring had filled it wun fragrance, and awakened its bnd.s, but 
every green and bowery tree v. v: viewed witli awe, as the* .sanctuary of 
a god. Did the winds h'o’v hoarsely i'rom their caves y Thev wen* 
believed to breathe tin living voices ol’ divine spirits. Was the lofty 
tower or monument struck wd^^h the thunderliolt, who believed not tlait 
it was the shaft of the God of god.s ." bNen the seasons eliangetl not, 
It was felt, V ihout the pre.sk;' ig power ol* the Divinity. Tlu‘ hour.s 
performed tlieii |jariiionioii.s r.tu.uJs as living spirits; and wdu'ji the 
bright rainbow gir iied the «ton; *oiid, wliat eye was not rai.sed to 
heaven with a wf. shipjang ghaieo — who believed not that the dewy 
web veiled a Deity in its folds V’’ — P. 3t>o. 
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Still prevalent in TIiiidoostan, was in all probability 
the oriujinal religion of Ei*;ypt ; where, on the first 
dawn of civilisation, the ])riests, even if their interests 
had allowed them to conceive the desire, found it 
too widely spj‘ead and too deeply rooted to be over- 
thrown. JJut it was iiiorc congTuous with their crafty 
and sellish character to give it a place in their system, 
in which a variety of jarring creeds, suited to the capa- 
cities of thos(‘ to whom they were revealed, seem to 
have been jiimliled together. To the gross appre- 
hensions of* th(' vulgar, tlu‘ bull, the cow, the croco- 
(lih?, the ichneumoii, the cat, were so many deities ; 
while the initiated, on the other hand, admitted behind 
th(‘ veil of* symbol and allegory, if they did not alto- 
get hei- (h‘s])is(‘ these terrestrial gods, regarded them 
onlyas so many vessels animated by distinct emana- 
tions from tlie universal soul. Such, at least, is the 
history of the establishment of llrahminism in India. 
'J'he pro])agators of the new religion, finding they 
could not subdue tlie attachment to the ancient 
superstitions, in which the spirits of the mountains, 
the rivers, trees, plants, animals, and the generative 
and destructive powers, were honoured with certain 
rites and ctu’enionies, engrailed their own system upon 
the old trunk, and allowed botii to fiourisli together ; 
but the Brahmins, whiie they encourage ilie inferior 
castes to worship the hu!*, as the representative of 
Simr, by no means pay it adovatiou themselves. All 
the other sacred animals of India are in the same 
manner regarded by the iearned in their proper light ; 
and this seems to be an exact counterpart of what 
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took place in Egypt, where the god of the Orabites 
was considered by the priests merely as the symbol of 
time, which, like that voracious animal, is devouring 
and destructive. The crocodile, however, as well as 
the hippopotamus and the ass, was also a symbol of 
Typlion. But who was Typhon? Identical, per- 
haps, with SouhoH, Kronos, Saturn, the universal 
enemy of men and gods, who has destroyed not oidy 
Osiris, but all his brethren and offspring, and now 
sits among their ruined fanes, gradually crumbling 
away their ruins, and scattering them over the sands 
of the desert. 

CCCCXII. Having completed the examination of 
these ruins, we dropped slowly down the river, against 
a contrary w’ind, to Ilajjar Sihili.s, where, landing at 
the foot of the eastern mountains, we found the most 
extensive and extraordinary (puirrics in J'igypt, per- 
haps in the world. Though the excavations begin 
not immediately, marks of the tool are every where 
visible, and we therefore examined carefully each rent 
and opening in the mountain No monuments exist- 
ing above ground convey so grand an idea of the 
labours of the Egyjdia.iS as these quarries, the most 
remarkable of all theit works. Eassages, w'ide as 
streets, cut in the rock, rising perpendicularly to 
the height of fifty or sixty feet on either side, 
sometimes straight, at other times winding, extend 
from the brink of the li/cr into the very bowels of 
the mountain ; win re tl i,- rock has been cut away, 
anti spaces cleared equal in dimensions to the greatest 
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squares in London. Towards the north are seen in- 
ninncrahle chainiRTs, like the dwelling-places of the 
Titans, and ])rodigious colonnades, extending round 
the base of the mountains. The rough hewn irre- 
gular roof is su])])orted by huge square or polygonal 
columns of solid rock, in many cases eighty or a 
hundred feet in circumference. On the slope of the 
mountain overlooking the liver 1 found the spliynx 
described by Hamilton, but its head has been broken 
off. The crio-sphynxes 1 could nowhere discover. 
Ihiorinous blocks of stone, completely severed from 
the mountain, ai‘(‘ phurd upon smaller ones, ready to 
be r(‘moved ; and others, still more vast, had been 
cut and carried away ; the places whence they were 
taken excaaaling forty feet in length. The Arab 
who accompanu'd me, astonished at the extent and 
depth of the (piarries, which would have furnished 
materials for all the cities of the East, exclaimed, — 
A\'allah ! (by ( Jod) if those kafirs had existed up 
to the pres(ait time, they would have cut away every 
vestige of the mountain 


(X'LLXIll. I remained several hours among 
tliese solitary rocks, admiring the deep narrow pas- 
sages, rescunbling the streets of a great city — the 
endless excavations — the prodigious moinuis thrown 
forth from the quarries — iha (ablets — the antique 
inscriptions — the huge blocks of stone. In the 
ravines on the eastern side of the mountain I for 
some time lost my attendant, (iespatched in search 
of a particular aveiuie loosely indicated by a former 
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traveller, while I myself continued my researches in 
another direction. Some time after I found him 
among the rocks, staring, pale, a ludicrous personi- 
fication of terror ; and on inquiring the I’eason, he 
replied that in a small cavity of the hill he had sud- 
denly encountered an animal which he had mistaken 
for a lion. Fear chained him to the spot. Ilis eyes 
grew dim (perhaps he closed them) ; but finding the 
monster make no attempt to devour him, he ventured to 
regard it more narrowly, and found it to be a camel, 
lying down eating straw among the rocks. 

CCCCXIV. The day drawing towards its close, 
we crossed to the w'estern bank, where numerous 
quari’ies and small rock temples arc likewise found, 
apparently the more ancient works. 1 lere, near the 
northern extremity of the strait, we observed, in one 
of the rude hypogea, a few remarkable groups and 
figures. The temple, consisting of two chambers, 
a greater and a less, is entered by five doorways, in 
the spaces between which deep niches contain a 
number of figures in alto relievo, too much mu- 
tilated to allow of our deti-ruiining whether they 
were gods or mort .is. In the adytum, as in the 
Nubian rock temples, is a large niche containing 
seven figures, repjesented standing on a stone bench, 
originally cxetuited coarsely, and now wantonly mutil- 
ated. On the northern wall I observed Isis, Osiris, 
Bouto, Athor, and orher deities, moving in the train 
of Anubis. On die side of one of the doorways is 
a human figure, with what seemed to be a horse’s 
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head, greatly defaced. In another part are Isis and 
Osiris ; to whom a votary is making an offering of three 
lotuses and a child^s head, with a tuft of hair on the 
crown as worn at present. On the opposite side a 
figure presents to the same divinities the symbol of the 
double-sexed god ; from all which it would appear 
that these rock temples w^ere dedicated to the wor- 
ship of gods analogous in character to Kal and Kali^ 
whose horrid altars have always been smeared in India 
with human blood. 


Thurstl'ciy, Feb. 7. Edfoo. 

CCC-CXA’. Thei'e being nothing on this part of 
the river to invite our landing, except a few croco- 
diles on the sand hanks, and Monro having gone 
forward towards 'riiebcis, we continued all day on 
board. iVIaking, however, some way, we moored about 
sunset on the western bank, a little ab«)ve AV/oo, or 
Apollinopolis Magna ; nearly an hour to the south 
of which we met Mr. Godfrey Levinge, who was 
proceeding alone into Nubia. From him I 
learned the first Ihiropean news 1 had heard for 
several months, lie also informed me of the de- 
struction of the iSultan’s army, and the capture of 
the Grand Vizir. Hut the most iu.tercsting portion 
of his intelligence was, that he had left at Thebes a 
packet of letters, among \,in’eh there might probably 
be some for me. The distance between Edfoo and 
Karnak now seemed trebled, — but I abstain from 
dwelling on my personal feelings. 

VOL. n. 


c 
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APPROACHES TO THE TEMPLE. 


Friday, Feb. 8. F.sneh. 

CCCCXVI. Taking along with me Suleiman and 
another Arab, I left the kandjia early, and v^alked 
across the country to IPjdfoo, which is situated at 
some distance from the river. The Baroness Minutoli 
was somewhere told, she says, that this place is de- 
nominated by the Arabs, Atbnh, which, according to 
the interpretation given her, means, “ without trees.” 
If this be the case, the name must be derived after 
the fashion of liteus from iw// IucohIo ; for the 
date-palms of the village are numerous ; but the 
natives, in reality, know' the place by no othei’ name 
than Edfoo, and have never Jieard A ^ libuh, (»!' w hich 
they do not even understand the meaning. Notwith- 
standing that its approaches are encumhere<l by the 
mud huts of the peasantry, which arc peculiarly 
noisome and filthy, this temple must undoubtedly 
strike the beholder, w'hose judgment is unfettered by 
system, as by far the noblest religious 'structure in 
Egypt. The genuine Egyptian antirpiarian refuses 
to admire it, because Kamtses the Second was not 
concerned in its erection, winch must he attributed 
wholly to the Greeks. But the traveller, who judges 
by the impressions made upon liis mind, not accord- 
ing to the hypotheses which may happen to be in 
vogue, will prob.’bly differ on many points from the 
mere antiquarian. 

Cr,CCX\ II. The last pyramidal propylon, two 
hundred and twenty feet in length, and one hundred 
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feet high, covered with colossal representations of the 
mysterious gods of Egypt, engaged in or sanctioning 
the most bloody rites, first commands attention. 
Entering the lofty gateway, through wliich the Sons 
of Aiiak might have passed without stooping, we 
find ourselves in a spacious dromos, adorned with a 
beautiful peristyle of thirty-two columns, whose richly 
spreading capitals, and luxuriant ornaments, have 
been but little injured by barbarism or time. To 
this succeeds tlie pronaos, containing eighteen co- 
lumns, disposed in six rows, tlu*ee on either side; 
and the exterior intercolumniations not having been 
built up, the (dfe(‘t of these majestic sliafts, with their 
varied, but magnificent capitals of lotus, doum, and 
palm leaves, their mysterious sculpture and dusky 
hue, is p(‘culiarly grand. But the Arabs have con- 
trived to render it as difficult to ronain long in this 
portico, as to sit down in the Cloaca Maxima at 
Rome, or to walk through the ditches of a fortified 
city in France. 


CCCCX VIII. Jn spite, however, of the loathsome 
smells, we proceeded with the examination of the 
sculpture, retiring occasionally into the dromos, to 
breathe a purer air. The v.alls, the beams, the 
plinths, the friezes, tlm columns, are riclily adorned 
witli mysterious characters and symbolical figures : all 
the deities of Egypt seem to he assembled here, some 
in boats, others moving in procession towards them 
vvith offerings, others seated on thrones surrounded 
by devout worshippers. Among the most frequent 
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and prominent figures is that of the liawk, — the 
symbol of Aroeris- Apollo, the divinity of the temple, 
—with outspread wings, between which is a long 
round topped feather, with a large ring on the quill. 
Upon its head it bears a figure of the sun, with 
the Urceiis on either side of the disk. This serpent, 
whose ci’est is adorned with a diminutive globe, is 
represented standing on a large basin or vase, em- 
blematical, perhaps, of the passive principle of nature, 
the mother of all things. M. Clxainpollion considers 
this to be the symbol of Thoth, or llennes 'rrisine- 
gisthus; but I see no reason for coinciding in this 
opinion. On the eastern wall, the hgurx! of’ I hoth 
is thrice repeated, standing with uplifted hands 
before a boat filled with gods, in wliich occurs another 
figure of the same divinity. As the I'igyptians, ac- 
cording to Cicero, were acquainted with two llernue, 
the one in the boat may be the superior, the offspring 
of the Nile ; the other, the inferior and more modern 
deity. But even in the boat we find ’^Fhoth exhibited 
as an inferior, that is, making an offei ing to a divinity, 
probably Jjunus or Piooh, with a lion’s head, sur- 
mounted by a crescent, like the Sira of the Hin- 
doos. Beside the cr scent, a small disk is likewise 
observed among the tresses of his hair. 'I'lie offering 
made by Thoth c n fists of the horse’s head with the 
human eye, — eie.blematic of the union of knowledge 
with power, — and it is worthy of remark' tlmt this 
curious symbol is founfl among the hieroglyphics con- 
nected with '.he raopn. Tn the middle of the boat 
containing these divinities is a vast globe, probably 
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that of the full moon, upon the centre of which this 
symbolical figure is again found *, with rows of crouch- 
ing figures, each seven in number, crossing the globe 
above and below, while five liawks, emblematic of the 
sun, appear beyond the disk, as if keeping watch 
over it.. Near these is the steersman, who directs the 
motions of the boat. 

CCCCX I X. On the cornice of the ancient temple, 
— for the pronaos, propylon, and casing are more 
modern than the cella, — is a globe resting on a kind 
of altar, bearing on its disk a scarabaiais with two 
heads, the one that of the hawk, the other of the 
borsi‘, with the human eye ; the latter surmounted 
by a high complicated mitre, the former by a small 
globe. Above the larger disk, containing the scara- 
bnsus, symbolical of the sun, is a lesser orb, enclos- 
ing the greater planet between its outspread wings, 
iis if to be impregiiated by its rays ; here we discover 
a physical allegory, representing the infiuence of the 
sun upon the earth. Close to this group is the UrcPUSy 
or AgathodaMuon, with a pair of vast wings. On one 
of the beams we find the scarabanis standing on the 
winged orb of the sun, with a ball between his claws. 
Chemmis, or l^riapus Orthophalius, with his hand in 
the mystic van, occurs on tlie })!inths ; and the sides 
of the beams are decorated w.th innumerable figures 
of Isis, seated behind each other m endless succession. 
71ie cella projects slightly into the pronaos ; and on 
the lateral wall, uniting it w'ith the external casing, 
is an enormous figure of the Uraeus with outspread 

c 3 - - 
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wings twisted round the stalk of a lotus, and crowned 
with the psehent and lituus. 

CCCCXX. The interior of the temple, consisting 
of broad corridors, lofty narrow passages, with cham- 
bers, spacious and most richly adorned, is every way 
worthy of the exterior. In the great central hall, I 
counted twelve columns, with bell-lormcd capitals, 
surmounted by low plinths, (not visible from the 
pavement below) which support the enormous stone 
beams sustaining the whole weight of the C’yclopean 
roof. The walls are covered with hieroglyphics and 
hgures of the gods ; but the stench and sufl’oeating 
air of the place, into which the fresh breezes have not, 
pei’haps, Ibund their way for more than a thousand 
years, absolutely forbade my entering into a minute 
examination of them. Besides, the whole of the 
apartment is so choked up with sand and accumulated 
filth, that nothing below the capitals of the columns, 
in some places only the plinths, arc visible. In pass- 
ing under the beams, it was necessary to work our 
way lying fiat on our laces like snakes, while the un- 
savoury dust rose in clouds, atcriiig our mouths, 
throats, lungs, and eyes, and dimming the light of the 
tapers. As the Arabs proceeded, sometimes behind, 
sometimes befoi me, I could hear them breathe like 
asthmatic persons ; ami they vvere exceedingly rejoiced 
when 1 g: ve the signal for retreat. By far the greater 
part of the interior, the adytum, and all the apart- 
ments in the northern extremity, are inaccessible ; — 
and to discover those we entered, the traveller must 
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explore the hovels on the roof, into which he is ad- 
mitted reluctantly, and by whose inhabitants he will 
be told that no entrance into the interior exists. In 
one of the lints on the western side there is, however, 
a small hole, bored through the cornice of the ancient 
cella, through which he must creep, like a rat, into 
the temple ; wherefore many travellers omit visiting 
the interior. 

C(XX"XX1. The whole edifice is surrounded by 
a lofty wall, sculptured and adorned like the cella. 
Standing on the northern extremity of this inclosure, 

I beheld with admiration the immense length and 
noble proportions of the pile, still nearly perfect, 
which may bc‘ undoubtedly regarded as one of the 
finest structures in the wairld. Before I speak of the 
exterior bas-reliefs, I shall make one remark on the 
position of Egyptian t(nnples, with respect to the car- 
dinal points. Nome travellers maintain that all these 
edifices, excepting tlie one at Koom OmboSj face 
the east; an unaccountable error only to be explained 
by supposing that, having neglected to examine the 
point while in the country, they afterwards, in sup- 
port of some fanciful theory, made the assertion at 
random. The notion, iiowever, is entirely mifounded. 
I remember but three in all Egypt whicli face the 
East: the small structure Q,t Demiera^ vulgarly called 
the "lYphoiiium ; the chapel said to be dedicated to 
the same deity at this place, and the temple of Bouto 
at Esneh. Venus’s magnificent fane at Dendera 
faces almost due north, where,! according to the 

c 4 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE. 


Hindoos, the land of the gods is situated * ; that of 
Luxor, and the Pyramids, the greatest of all the 
sacred edifices of Egypt, have also their grand en- 
trances towards the north. The temple of Ombos 
faces the west ! ; and, from the relations of former 
travellers, it would seem that the front of that of 
Antaeopolis was turned in the same direction. The 
great temples of Kamo/c, Medinei Ilaboii, Kdfoo, 
and Pliilce have their faces towards the south. The 
sacred edifices of Nubia, in like manner, follow no 
rule, being turned some in one direction, some in 
another. 

CCCCXXII. To return to the sculptures of 
Kdfoo : the jirincipal figures on the propylon are 
Neith and Arocris, — commonly identified with the 
Minerva and Apollo of the (Ireeks, — the latter with 
the head of the hawk. Before theSe deities, — to show 
that all the gods of Egypt delighted in human blood, 
— a human sacrifice is offered uj). This represent- 
ation occupies the whole length of one wing of the pro- 
pylon, an extent of more tlun one hundred feet, and, 
according to custom, the sacrif' >; is repeated on both 
sides of the entrance. Above this group is a row of 
smaller figures, among which the principal are those 


* Asiat. Kesoarch. vol. viii. p. 4U>. 

f Tlu; rock temples of J3i'niha.ssan face the \vc.st; that of Boubasta, 
or the SpiM Artimidos, has t.s front towards the north. This, also, if 
we may judire IV irn die positj n of the fallen architrave, containing the 
in.scription, wat the ca; • witi* he temple of Pan at Kkhmim ; and 
ITcirodotus relun ,-. that the ^rand Hephtcsteuin, or temple of Vulcan at 
.Memphis, had its princij)ai front towards the north. 
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of the Isis Leaenata, Aroeris, and Thoth ; and on 
each end of the propylon, Isis Lea;nata and Aroeris 
again occiii', seated on thrones, the one above the 
other, alternately, from bottom to top. Sculptures 
of similar character and import cover all the exterior 
walls of the cella ; at the northern extremity of which 
are two lions’ heads, projecting on a slab containing 
a small square channel like a water-spout. 

CCCCXXIIl. At a short distance to the south- 
west is the small peripteral temple, or Typhonium, 
now almost totally destroyed. The only reason for 
supposing it to have been sacred to the enemy of 
Osiris, seems to be derived from the ludicrous orna- 
ment on the plinths, a short-legged, round-bellied god, 
like the Silenus of the Greeks, — whose countenance, 
however, displays nothing horrible, but rather resem- 
bles a merry buffoon, more familiar with good cheer 
than with })lots and assassinations. From the pi’eval- 
ent symbols on the walls — could any inference be 
drawn from them — I should rather suppose it to 
have been a temple of Priapus or Venus Pandemos ; 
though all the tigures are not of the same character, 
since we find, among many representations of a wanton 
description, the chaste and matronly Isis, suckling the 
infant Ilorus, and at the same time turning round 
with a look of deep affection towards Aroeris. In 
another compartment we ouserve Horus standing on 
the knees of Osiris, who affectionately sustains him 
with both his hands; a group to which nothing 
similar occurs on any other Egyptian monument. In 
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GROTTOES OF EILITHYIAS. 


the centre of the adytum, is a single column, which 
appears to have always formed the sole support of the 
roof. On the frieze we lind Soukos, or Kronos, with 
a crocodile’s head, and huge mis-shapen body, close to 
Isis, who is engaged in suckling IJoriis ; and at one 
remove from the goddess, his figure again occurs, in 
both cases proceeding towards her. If this god be 
identical with Typhon, as there is some reason for 
supposing, it is not a little extraordinary to find him, 
as we often do, in coiujiany with his eternal enemies, 
apparently on terms of amity, conversing or wor- 
shipped together. 

CCCCXX IV. From Edfoo we descended the river 
to El Higgs', the ancient Eilithj/ias. The north 
wind, blowing impetuously nearly ail day, rendered 
rowing almost impracticable ;* but by persevering in 
our struggle against it, we, somewhat late in the 
afternoon, reached the site of the ancient city, en- 
closed by a prodigious brick wall, thirty feet in thick- 
ness. On our way to the grottoes, we traversed the 
enclosed space ; where all traces of dwellings have 
long disappeared, and the grr md is covered with a 
plant, called by the Arabs, lielhjeluih, somewhat 
resembling Stmmt, but so bitter, that even the camel 
refuses to feed on it. The teiuj)les, in one of which 
human victims were immolated to Boubasta, have 
now been reduced te shapeless heaps of stones * ; not 

* These vicnins, acc' riling !■> one ancient antiiority, were bnrncil 
aU\c:— Km 7^1’ -irdAci fwerai ttc 0 pi*rtr«us KftTfTrijiorpaa'ac, ws 

KuicSur i<rr6pnK(,’[i'!p<,ii’.<iUs KoSoiifus, Ka'i ti)» TSippiu/ uutui' SiKpuimts 
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a column being left standing. The sepulchral grot- 
toes, now the only objects at Eilithyias which the 
traveller needs pause to examine, are found in the 
southern face of the mountain, about two miles north- 
cast of the city ; and are extremely numerous, though 
three only deserve particular attention. And, indeed, 
when I had beheld the private tombs of Gournou, 
even these, so much vaunted by travellers, appeared 
to lose much of their importance. Being insignifi- 
cant in dimensions, their only merit consists in the 
scenes represented on the walls, which, however con- 
temptible as works of art, are not without interest, 
regarded as illustrations of Egyptian manners. 

CCCC'XXV. The paintings, now much mutil- 
ated, are various ; and were, perhaps, as Hamilton 
conjectures, intended to describe, in a pictorial nar- 
rative, the series of events, or rather occupations, of 
which the history ot“ the inmate consisted, — all of a 
rural nature, reaping, winnowing, pulling, and un- 
bolling flax, fishing, fowling, and the merry labours 
of the vintage. The third of the greater forabs, 
reckoning from the river, appears to have chiefly 


Ka\ di^fTTrcipoy. — Phiidrch. dc Jsidr vf. Oyiruh'y p. ,‘380. — Typl:«'n being sup- 
posed to have had red hair, the f)er.sons soiccted to be iniiuolated on theso 

horrid altars were also red-haired. ///iwoai/v, ranlhcon jEgyptiorinn, 

t. ii. p.69. The red-haired girl, whose I oily we Ibmul among the cro- 
codiles at MaabdeS had perhaps been one oi the victims of Bonbasta or 
Osiris, though her remains escaped the funeral pile. IV Anville, in his Epi- 
tome of Ancient Geography, alluJc.s to these sacrifices: — " Elef/ti/ia, 
ou ville de Lucine, avoit un autel souille de victinies humaines,** t. iit 
p. 37. 
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FEAST OF THE HARVEST HOME. 


interested Hamilton ; the only fault of whose elaborate 
and masterly description is, that it j^ivcs a far too 
favourable idea of these grottoes. I chiefly confine 
myself to the first hypogeum, in which, beginning 
with the artist, at the exterior extremity of the left 
hand \vall, W'e find, in the second compartment, a car- 
riage drawn by two horses, apparently waiting for the 
owner ; with a groom on foot holding the reins and 
repressing the ardour of his steeds. Next occurs a 
company of reapers, with sickles in their hands, in a 
field ; where, to dispel any ideas of pastoral sim])licity 
and rural happiness, to which our ignorant admiration 
of remote ages and their patriarchal manners might 
give birth, we discover, close behind, the overseer, 
brandishing a whip, like a negro-driver j the wisdom 
of the Egyptians having been able to diseover iio 
other excitement to labour than Hogging. The 
corn having been thrashed and winnowed in the 
field, as is the present practice of the Arabs, it is 
conveyed to the garner in large baskets, slung upon 
poles, and carried between two men. AVomen, like 
Ruth in the field of Boaz, are next seen, gleaning up 
the scattered ears into small baskets. Then follows 
a large chasm in the w 11. 

CCCCXXVI. must now' suppose the corn to 
be safely lioused, and preparations making for the 
feast of the harvest-home. The President (Joging’s 
commiseration is excited ?•: finding no mention ofgame 
or raf^outs amoogthe desc utions of patriarchal feasts 
in the sacred writings and, from this circumstance, 
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infers that sucli viands were unknown in those early 
ages. But the natives of Eilithyias were not quite 
so simple in tlieir taste ; for we see the sportsman 
returning from the chase, with his bow and quiver in 
his liand, and a well filled game-bag slung across his 
shoulder. Next comes the feast. Women, according 
to some historians, had in ancient Egypt, as at 
Sparta, the most complete ascendancy over their 
luisbands, whose lioiises and fortunes they governed 
despotically. Here both sexes, though not seated toge- 
ther, apjx'ar to be on terms of perfect equality ; the 
male guests, sixteen in number, being ranged on 
chairs, on one side of the apartment, while the wo- 
nuui, likewise sixteen, occupy the other. "J'he master 
of the house, who mingles not with his guests, occii- 
j)i('s a throne at one end of the apartment, and 
beside liim, on tlie same scat, is his wife, with her 
right arm about Ins ne(‘k. Before them are several 
domestics awaiting their orders, among whom are 
two female musicians ; one, seated on the ground, 
playing on a harp of seven strings, which rests upon 
her knees ; while the other touches a four-chorded 
crescent-shaped instrument, held awkwardly on the 
shouhh'r. In tlie middle of the baiiquetting room, 
on a large table, ))iled with provisions, we observe a 
bull’s head, cooked witl- the horns on ; and beside 
it a whole quarter of tlie same animal ; from which it 
is quite clear that the ICgyptiaus ate the relations of 
their god Apis, though they might not choose to 
devour the divinity himself. Piles of fruit of various 
kinds are on the table for the dessert. The men, 
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DEATH SCENE. 


attended upon by two female slaves, have each a 
lotus * in their hand, and appear exceedingly grave •, 
but their more vivacious moieties, who are honoured 
with ten attendants, seem, in many instances, to have 
cast their lotuses on the ground, and are laughing and 
clapping their hands, delighted with the music or 
the song. The hair of the master and the other 
men is twisted into small ringlets, in the modern 
Nubian fashion 5 hut that of the ladies is either 
ari'anged smooth, or covered by their head-dress. 
As the mistress of the feast is placed on her lord’s 
left hand, the other ladies, arranged in IVont of her, 
are necessarily seated on the right of theirs. In the 
lower compartment, now extremely mutilated and 
imperfect, are the figures of cows, and other animals ; 
and on the sides of the niche, where wiis formerly a 
sitting statue, now broken, are various figures, some 
kneeling, others playing upon musical insti’uments, 
before the master of the tomb and his wife. 

CCCCXXVII. But at length Thoth Psycho- 
pornpos knocks at the rich man’s door, to conduct his 
spirit to Amenti. His “ demus et placcns uxor” 
are resigned; the soul, accordirg to its deeds, mi- 

* 1 erhaps, however, what is here and clst'when; .supposed to be a 
lotus, may be the plant A^roAis^ at present unknown, wliich they were 
accustomed to bear in .‘u^ir hands to the temples. “ Les K^yptien.s, 
en memoire de Tutilit** dont Titerbe, nomme Agrostis, avoit ete a leiirs 
peres, en portoient dans Jes n»ains loiite.s Jes fbis quhls alloient aiix 
temples faire leuia priere.s.” — Originc dcs Loir, See. t. i. p. 163. 

— This was subset^ out, 1 imagine, to the abolition of cannibalism by 
Osiris. — Diodoruty i, i. p. ) » 
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grates into a cat, a hog, a vulture, or an ibis, to 
acconiplisli in successive transmigrations the revo- 
lution of the Great Year; while the body, that it 
may be entire at its owner’s return, is delivered over 
to the embalmcrs. We see the mummy swathed, 
bandaged, and stretclicd upon a couch, with various 
female mourners, — hired ones, perhaps, — weeping 
round it on their knees. The yellow chest, in which 
it is to be borne to its long home, being; brought in, and 
the mummy placed in it, is laid on a lion-shaped bier ; 
the funeral procession moves along. In a small 
sledge drawn by men, a seated figure, the heir, per- 
haps, of the deeeased, precedes the mumvny-chest ; 
they arrive at tlie sacred rivei’. The coffin, the 
mourners, the attendants, embark in boats, drawn 
along the shore by a cow, — the cord being fastened 
to her horns, — several men assisting. In a com- 
partment adjoining, a man, with a globe on his head, 
is seated on an urn, and two figures, probably of 
priests, iire pouring libations over him. Near 
them, towards the left, another person is delineated 
cutting up an animal, possibly for the funeral feast ; 
for the old Egyptians, like the Irish, invariably made 
merry at a wake. I’roceeding into the third tomb, 
we observe, in the niche, a man sitting between two 
women, who have been supposed to be his wives ; 
but did the old Egyptians allow of polygamy ? * 


* Hu^o Gro(iii.s iiDiifjinrs it was permitted to all but the priests: — 
“ Apud YEgyptios soli saeerdotes iinii tceinipn roiiju<»io iitebantur. — 
De Jure Belli ac Pack, l.ii. c. 2. § 10, And he grounds his assertion 
on the authority of Herodian, l.ii., and Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. p. 51. 
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DANCING GIKLS CITY OF ESNEH. 


The scenes here represented exactly resemble those 
above described excepting that in addition to the 
musicians, and singers, there are ahne who perform in 
tight pantaloons, or without any, in a style of the 
utmost indecency, w'hile ladies look on seeming to 
enjoy the exhibition. Manners, therefore, were 
nearly the same in the days of the Pharaohs as in 
those of Mohammed Ali : a/^e still perform at feasts 
in Egypt, and ladies not only regard their perform- 
ance, but learn to perform in the same style. Among 
the musicians, who are all female, several are obseiwed 
playing on the sistrum. 


Saturday, Feb. 9. Thkues. 

CCCCXXVTII. Having moored on the preceding 
evening at JSsneli, I again visited the 'reniple, and 
spent some hours among the ruins. Jn the bazar 
were several Copts, who, like the Jews, whom they 
resemble in countenance, are a cunning, scheming, 
and thrifty people. Though apparently respectable 
individuals, they no sooner observed us enter than 
each selected from his personal ornaments some- 
thing to sell ; one a ring, another a signet, — all 
antiques — for which, however, ‘hey demanded con- 


(Ed, H. Stephan.) as Barbeynic observes, — “ Sine dubio He- 

rodianus, api;d quern nihil quod ad rern fliciat, positus est heic pro 
Herodoto, undecuruque error ortus fuit. At hie contrariiim plane docet, 
nimiruiu om- es Aii^^yptios u.ra uxorc contentos fuisse, queniadinodiim 
in more erat (iriccis ; Kai ywaml fxty tKacros ain^cou crvuoiK^eif Karairip 
1-d. c. v,2. Utri credcraus? Herodoto, an Diodoro Siculo, 
ita inter se pugnantibus y 
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siderably more tluiii they would liavc sold for in 
Europe. Some had scaraberi^ wliich they had picked 
up amouf^ the ruins, or purcliased for a few paras 
from tlie Arabs ; but they valued them very highly, 
perhaps as amulets. A Turk, who stood conversing 
with tlicse Copts, brought forward an engraved ruby 
of groat beauty ; but he refused to part with it. 
Nothing se(nns to be more deeply rooted in the 
minds of the orientals than the idea that such gems 
])ossess certain magical powers, and the sight of a ring, 
a chaplet of beads, a signet, or an anticpie lamp or 
vase, immediately awakens the suspicion that it may, 
j)erliaps, be a talisman. The famous nwhur aSV/- 
or Seal of Soliman Jared, the fifth monarch of 
the world, which invested its ])ossessor with the com- 
mand of‘ the elements, demons, and every created 
thing, and the I'uniaoise lltse of Gimtfshid, dis- 
covered in sinking the foundations of Isfaklia)\ are 
throughout the East the objects of research and specu- 
lation. Ihit there are amulets, talismans, and spells, 
less rare and valuable, which lind their way into the 
hands of the people. Both Nubians and Arabs are 
besotted with this superstition ; in their opinion, 
there is not in life an evil to be dreaded or a good to 
be obtained, in the avoiding or gaining of which aid 
may not be derived Irom talismans, mainilactured 
with secret ceremonies, by necromancers or magi- 
cians, from various strange substance , such as, tufts 
of the hair of the sea-cow' ; the wood ol’the tree jS/ie- 
harlek ; shells, rings, or beads ; water poured on^ 
earth, taken from a dead man’s grave, or the bones 
VOL. II. 
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THE CESTUS OF VENUS. 


of the dead. There is the akret, a spherical amulet, 
worn by some women to prevent, by others to favour, 
conception. Other talismans are worn by girls round 
the neck to gain their lovers* affection * ; and mar- 
ried women have an amulet, in the form of a knot, 
to ensure the constancy of their husbands. This 
kind of superstition likewise prevailed among the 
ancient Greeks ; the xserrov ttoixIt^ov t of Venus was 
merely a talisman worn round the waist to inspire 
love ; and irresistible, according to Homer, was its 
power, since it subdued the Thunderer, rendering 
him unmindful of his dignity on tlie summit of Ida. 
Of a Turkish soldier, who sat in a kind of waking 

* See Richardson’s Dissertation on the Languages, &cc. of tht? 
Eastern Nations. 

f The description of tlic Cedtis of Vennsy which occurs in the 
fourteenth hook of the Iliad, has been tran.slat(.*d with infinite beauty 
by Pope ,* and as this was the most celebrated amulet of the ancient 
world, I will here subjoin the passage: — 

“ The Queen of Love 

Obey’d the sister and the wife of Jove : 

And from her fragrant breast the zone unbraced. 

With various skill, and high embroidery graced. 

In this wa.s every art, and every charm. 

To w in the wi.scst, and the coldest warm ; 

Fond love, the gentle vow, tlu. ga\ desire, 

The kind deceit, tli stilLreviving fire, 

Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sighs, 

Silence that spoke, ami eloipience of eyes.” 

Tasso, as Pope o! icrves, has finely imitated this passage in the 
magical girdle of Aiim. ia; 

“ Tcncri sdegni, e placide e tranquille 
Repulse, t cari vcxmi e liete paci, 

Sorrisi, Marroiette, c Jolce stille 
Di pianto, e sos^ ir tron id, e rnolli baei.” 

Crier. Liheratn 1. xvi. 
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dream counting In's beads in the bazar, I purchased a 
curious chaplet, probably from the interior of Africa; 
but I am ignorant whether or not it possesses any 
remarkable talismanic virtue. 

CCCCXXIX, Whatever may be the effect of 
religion on the hearts of the orientals, no one can 
doubt its influence on their languajic and manners, 
'i'hey seldom profess their intention of performing 
any action, however simple, without the provisional 
InaluiUak! or “please Clod.” Shortly after leaving 
Ksneft, “ (/an we an’ive at Thebes to-night ?” I de- 
manded of the reis. As 1 might have foreseen, '^Innhal- 
Idh” was his reply. “ Very well, Moliammcjl : nothing 
certainly, can bo brought to pass without God’s per- 
mission ; but will you exert yourself, in order that 
nothing may be wanting on our ])art This he 
ju'omised, u})on whicdi 1 ol)served to the Ilajji that 
this practice of the Arabs of acknowledging their 
entire de])endence on the will of their Maker was 
highly praiseworthy, ])rovided their words were ac- 
companied by an inward conviction. His reply was 
that of a sensible man. “ In those who w ere sincerely 
religious, the heart and tongue,” he said, “w'ore the 
same ; but that all made use of the phrase, from a 
persuasion that to omit it would be impious;” in 
illustration of which, the Mohammedans have the 
following apologue ; — In former ages, say they, no 
distinction existed between the tamo and the wild 
goose ; both living togi'ther in the wilderness, fre- 
quenting the saniC marshes, and the same rivers. 

D 2 
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RETURN TO THEBES. 


Once' upon a time, however, two of these birds, about 
to undertake in company a long journey, met on the 
cve of their departure, to confer upon the nceessai’y 
preparations. Their deliberations ended, the ancestor 
of the wild goose observed, as they were about to 
separate, — “ Be on the alert, friend ; for, /ms/i- 
allah ! I shall commence my flight early in the morn- 
ing.” To which the other replied, — “ And so will 
I, whether it j)lease God or not ! ” The morning 
came, the pious bird, having quenched his thirst in 
the Nile, rose upon the wing, and was presently 
out of sight. His impious companion also prepared 
to follow, but though he spread Ins wings, making 
many efforts to soar aloft, he found himself unable to 
rise from the ground ; and being shortly afterwards 
found by man in this condition was easily caught and 
reduced to servitude, in which his whole race have 
ev(!r since continued. — The rein, according to pro- 
mise, urging on the rowers by his authority and ex- 
ample, we arrived, about an hour before midnight, 
at Thebes. 
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CHAPTEll II. 

TOMIJS OF GOTIRNOTI ENGLISH AT THEnES CHARACTER OF 

EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE GRANDEUR OF THE DIOSPOLITAN 

RUINS — PASSION FOR THE MARVELLOUS PRINCIPLES OF SACRED 

ARCHITECTURE iiOTHIC CATHEDRALS TEMPLES OF GREECE 

AND EGYPT ANTIQUITY OF THE RUINS CIRCUMFERENCE OF 

THEHES POPULATION OF EGYPT — EXAGGERATION OF HISTO- 
RIANS — FINK ARTS OF THE EGYPTIANS AND GREEKS FIGURES 

OF THE GODS INFERIORITY OF EGYPTIAN ARTISTS HAS RELIEFS 

OF KARNAK AND THE MEMNONIUM — FEARFUL CORRUPTION OF 

MANNERS EXTREME HAllUARISM AND CRUICLTY TOMBS OF THE 

KIN(;s — DESOLATE APPEARANCE OF THE BIRAN EL MELOOK — 
ILLUSTRATION OF SCIUPTUHE — INVOCATION TO THE INFERNAL 
GODS TOMB OF BELZONl - - SYMBOLICAL SCULPTURE SUBTER- 
RANEAN PALACES BANQUETING ROOMS EXI'ITE.M KNT TO DRINK- 
ING WORSHIP OF THE MANES FUNERAL FEASTS — BAAL-PEOR 

— wolisinr OF the king op hell — tammi /> — festival of 

ADONIS — DESCENT INTO THE TO.MH — FUNEREAL PAINTINGS — 
GODDESS OF NIGHT AND DARKNESS — IIEIUMES PsYCHOPOMPOS — 

PRESENTATION OF TIiE SOUL TO SERAPIS ANIMATED CORPSE — 

ROADS TO HEAVEN AND HELL EGYPTIAN IDEAS OK A FUTURE 

STATE JUDGMENT OF THE SOUL C.ODS OF THE DEAD — SER- 

PENT BEARERS — MYSTIC GROUP — THRONE OF SERAPIS — 
PAlNTlNIiS IN OI'TLINE^ — THEOLOGICAL NOTIONS OF THE EGYP- 
TIANS APARTMENTS AND CORRIDORS — BRUCE’s TOMB — AGRl- 

CUJ/rUUAL SUBJECT — MILITARY WEAPONS AND STANDARDS. 


ISiiiulay, Feb. 10. Thrhni, 

CCCX’XXX. In one of the tombs of Gournou, 
excavated high in tlie face of the moimtain. 1 found 
Mr. Hay and his family, whoso superior politeness 
and urbanity are well known to ail European travel- 
lers in Egypt. Mr. Bonomi, an English artist of 
great talent, inhabited a neighbouring tomb, where 
he had lived several years, lijron my arrival, they 
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very obligingly invited me to take up my abode with 
them during whatever stay I should make at Thebes, 
pointing out the inconveniences of i-emaining in my 
kandjia on the river, far from the principal ruins, and 
the royal tombs of Biban el Blelook. Influenced 
more, however, by the pleasure of their society than 
by the advantages of the position, I accepted their 
polite invitation, and removed with the Hajji to the 
tombs. Our society was numerous : in addition to 
the two gentlemen above mentioned, and Monro, 
whom I found waiting for me at Gournou, there 
were Mr. Catherirood and M. Dupuis, both artists, 
who resided in our neighbourhood. Two other artists, 
Messrs. Gouri and Jones, were living at Luxor, 
where Messrs. TVelsted and Carlis, officers in the 
Indian navy, who during nearly two years had be:-n 
employed in making a survey of the Red Sea, had 
arrived a few days previously. Mr. Arundale, the 
editor of the works of Palladio, likewise joined us, 
from Dendera, in the course of the week. Tlicbes, 
therefore, during the whole of our sojourn, had rather 
the air of an English colony, than of an ancient and 
deserted metropolis. The day was spent among the 
ruins ; the evening, with the greaier j.art of the night, 
in conversation ; the majority being men of talent, 
and enlarged expe nrnce, in whose company time 
passed unobserve*! ; so that independently of the 
numerous monuments of ancient art, there found 
crowded together, 'l'h;.?l«:;s presented to us many 
moti‘?es lor pi- Jonging o-r stay. 
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CCCCXXXI. The ruins of this great capital, the 
earliest seat of the Egyptian monarchy, have in all 
ages deservedly excited the admiration of travellers. 
Excepting the labyrinth and the pyramids, the great- 
est works of its greatest princes were erected here, 
where the architecture, invariably aiming at sublimity, 
has an air of vastness, of simplicity, of ponderous 
massiveness, which irresistibly strikes and elevates the 
imagination. This must be allowed. It may, more- 
over, be added, as a strong presumption in favour of its 
originality, that the impression left upon the mind by 
these monuments, is not transient, like the effect of 
mere singularity, but is recurred to, again and again, 
in after time, as a source of permanent satisfaction;* a 
test which nothing but the creations of genius will 
bear ; inferior productions, to whatever dt‘])artment of 
the mimetic arts they may belong, always failing in 
this one essential requisite. Deluded, perhaps, at 
first, by meretricious ornaments and a spurious ma- 
nifestation of power, we admire and praise; but 
afterwards, when our cooler judgment has been con- 
sulted, the warmth we experienced, and perhaps ex- 
liibited, causes us shame ; and the snare, in wliicli we 
were entangled, being regardted with contem2)t, we 
pass hastily to the antipodes of our first decisions. 

CCCCXXXII. When others, whose judgments 
we have esteemed and adopted, are found to stand 
in the above predicament, the conduct of the mind is 
not greatly dissimilar. Like most travellers who visit 
I had read and admired the relations of the 

i) 1 
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magnificence of Thebes which enthusiastic persons 
had compiled, some in their closets, others on the 
spot. Above all things the brief but nervous sketch 
of Tacitus, in his account of the voyage of Genuani- 
cus, dwelt upon my memory, tending to cast over 
those vast fragments of an anticpie age, a solemn 
air of grandeur and perfection, greatly beyond what, 
if viewed without preoccupation, might perhaps be- 
long to them. I will not deny that 1. arrived at 
Thebes with a mind under such influence ; and my 
first iin])ressions, as generally hajipens, were not un- 
favourable to the continuance of this feeling, t'olumns, 
obelisks, sphynxes, propyhea of gigiuitic pro])oitions, 
colossal statues, mysterious sculjiture, subten-anea)i 
palaces, or halls of death, rendered doubly venerable 
by the marks everywhere left by the hoary hand ol' 
time, and war, and barbarism ; all these, picturescpiely 
grouped, and viewed by an eye not unwilling to 
admire, failed not to move powerfully, and fill the 
mind with images of gorgeous magnificence and 
costly labours. 


CCCCXXXIII. lint those hurried emotions sub- 
siding, the love of tinth, who,>e naked majesty, — 
more sublime than the creations of the architect, — 
possesses, when we 'I'llow the real bias of our nature, 
charms so irresi tibJy pleasing, soon recovered its 
ascendency, and left me free to exercise my judgment 
conscientiously. As my ultimate opinions differed 
materially I’rom those of many other travellers, I con- 
sidered it my duty to investigate the probable causes 
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of this (lissimiiitiide ; and shall here venture to state 
tlie results of my inquiry. In every pursuit which 
men follow continuously and with eagerness, it usually 
happens, that they ultimately invest it with an undue 
importance, discovering beauties and excellencies 
wliich othens, absorbed by different studies, perceive 
not at all, or in a very inferior degree. Such persons, 
devoted exclusively to their favourite subject, omit to 
make those discursive flights, those healthful pauses 
and diversions, those numerous a])proximations and 
comparisons, without which it is impossible, even for 
the acutest minds, to judge sanely. The greater 
numher of Egyptian anti(piarians stand in this pre- 
dicament ; and many, unbiassed by ])eculiar studies, 
a})penr to surrender their judgments to the direction 
of otluu’s, by whose elo(|uence they are bound in 
fetters. Otliers again, whose sole pretensions are 
based on their accpiaintance with tlie practice and 
ordinary routine of the arts, presume, witliout any 
other (puilification, to decide magisterially in a ques- 
tion more connected with the abstract principles of 
all art, than witli the traditional and manual processes 
in which the lives of such persons is ordinarily con- 
sumed. Besides, the peculiar intellectual character 
possessed by different men, must necessarily introduce 
much variety into theii' decisions. And thus, ruined 
structures, the sight of which has caused in some 
travellers extraordinary raptures and ecstasies, from 
whose influence they seem never to liave escaped, 
may produce on others, as on me, effects far less 
marvellous. 
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CCCCXXXIV. The merit of a work of art con- 
.sists in fulfilling the design with wliich it was under- 
taken. In buildings set apart for the worship of God, 
or, — where God is unknown, — for the worship of 
those elements, stars, or other created beings, which 
have usurped his place, the object must evidently be 
to awaken in the mind ideas analogous to those which, 
we may suppose, the visible presence of the Deity 
would occasion. I'he ancient Persians are safd to 
have thought no temple worthy of God, but that in 
which he has graciously placed us, adorned with all 
the magnificence of nature, amt lighted u]), in eternal 
succession, by the sun, and moon, and stars. Philo- 
sophically speaking, their opinion cannot be gainsayed. 
But man is an imitative animal, and loves to taste, in 
a certain degree, the pleasures of creating ; and this 
he seems to do, when, embodying the original arche- 
type in his mind, he gives birth to forms which pre- 
viously had no existence. If his conceptions have 
been purified by religion or philosophy from the dross 
of superstition, he will seek in erecting a temple, 
to copy, to the utmost of his power, the harmony, 
beauty, and majesty so resplendently visible in the 
great temple of the I'nivcrsc. This endeavour is 
strikingly observable in the Gothic cathedrals of our 
ancestors, where tli^, slender aspiring columns, the 
“ embowed roof,*' stretching over us like the vault of 
the sky, the vast painted windows, the lofty cloisters, 
the fretwork, the tracery of stone, the endless variety 
of chapels, recesses, niches, balconies, galleries, and 
arcad<.>s, beheld in the “ dim religious light” which 
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pervades those sacred edifices, and filled, peradventure, 
witli the sound of anthems, or the pealing notes of 
the organ, seem naturally to impel our thoughts 
heavenward, purifying them as they rise. By the 
religious edifices of Greece a train of impressions, in 
many respects different, was produced ; for in those 
the object which architecture proposed to itself appears 
to have been the present enjoyment arising from the 
contem])lation of beauty, severe grandeur, majestic 
})roportion, and the most exquisite harmony of design 
and execution. 'Flic feeling of I’eligion, therefore, 
though not wholly absent, too closely resembling the 
voluptuous ititellectual delight which the mimetic arts, 
under the direction of genius, ditfuse over the soul, 
the divine breath that swept over the minds of the 
worshippers, partook less of piety than of poetry. 
It moved, it enlivened, it vivified, but it did not 
elevate. 

CCCCXXXV. Egypt possessed a I’eligion peculiar 
to itself, which, if it afforded glimpses of the soul’s 
immortality and of a world beyond the grave, likewise 
contained dogmas material, degrading, absurd, and 
pre-eminently gloomy : and the character of its belief 
is indelibly impressed uj)on its temples. Many of 
theii' structures, when approached between rows of 
sphynxes or colossal statues and obelisks, or through 
the lofty gateways of enonnous propylaia, have, no 
doubt, an air of extraordinary grandeur ; but it is the 
grandeur of a fortress, or of the palace of some mighty 
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barbaric king, not of the house of Ci od. The character 
of everything around concentrates and fixes our ideiis 
upon earth, or conducts them, by a rapid transition, 
to hell. If the Dives and Afrits of Oriental romance 
had erected temples to Almiufm, or the Evil Priji- 
ciple, they would doubtless have selected for their 
model those of Egypt, in which vast proportions, and 
gorgeous magnificence, are combined with every image 
and every contrivance calculated to quench in man 
the wish to be great and good, and destroy all modesty 
and purity in women. But there is deformity in the 
mere architectural proportions. If we imagine a 
human being who, from the huge dimensions of his 
limbs, must have been designed to reach the height of 
a hundred feet, but, from some constitutional defe(;t, 
does not exceed twenty yards, we shall limn a just 
idea of an Egyptian temple, whose elevation seldom or 
never corresponds with the length and breadth. An 
example will render this more jialpable. The great 
temple of Karnak measured, we are told, twelve hun- 
dred feet in length. But what was its height ? Ex- 
clusive of the propylon, — less lofty, perhaps, than that 
of J£(lfoo , — it did not exceed seventy feet, or one 
seventeenth of the lenj ih. — Neai ly the same imper- 
fection is observable in that of Luxor, and every other 
large structure in Egypt ; wliich gives them all the 
appearance of buildings sunk half way into the earth 
by their enormous weight. The accumulation of 
sand and rubbish, and the constant rising of the 
soil, have, moreove ■, contributed to enhance this 
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original defect ; an nnfortunate circumstance, for 
which, ofcour.se, the architects are not answerable. 

CCCCXXXVl. On the question respecting the 
anti(piity of these edifices I make no pretensions what- 
ever to decide. Those who profess to have discovered 
the key to the ancient sacred language attribute to 
tliem a prodigious duration ; hut if any real progress 
has been made in the science of hieroglyphics, which 
we may, perhaps, be permitted to doubt, it would yet 
seem fiir too limited to enable its possessors to sp(;ak 
])ositively in a matter of this kind. Judging from the 
style of ai’chitecturc and sculpture observable in all 
the Egy})tiau temples, it is my opinion that the most 
ancient and the most modern were erected within the 
coni])a.ss of a few hundred years of each other. Few, 
perhaps, if any, date beyond the age of Cambyscs. 
'riie proph(;t Jeremiah, foretelling the conquest of 
Egypt by the I’ersians, .says “ lie shall break also 
the images of 7?ei'//--6V<e/>N;.vA that is in the land of 
Egypt ; and the houses of the gods of the Egyptians 
shall he burn with lire*.” And profane historians, 
narrating the actions of the son of Cyrus, observe that, 
to evince his utter contempt for the Egyptians, he 
slew Apis their godt, destroyed their temple.s, and 
carried away their idols. The arguments in favour of 
the immense antiquity of tliese edifices, derived from 

* Cliap. xliii. v. l:}. Bctli-Sheaiosh may probably signify “ the 
house of Cheiiiiiiis i. e. Jieit Chemmk. Previous to this conflagra- 
tion, tlu; Egyptians wt)ulcl therefore ippear 'o have made use of timber 
in their rcligioii.s 

* Ilcrodot. 1. iii. c, Ji). — Striibo, 1. xvii. 
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the rise of the soil, appear unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. If their foundations are now greatly below • 
the level of the ground, it is because of the continual 
accumulation of dust and rubbish, not from the deposits 
of mud left by the Nile, which does not overflow the 
sites of the ancient cities. The temple of Dvndera, 
situated on the skirts of the desert, seems to be more 
deeply sunk in the earth than that of Medinet IlahoH*, 
Luxor, or Karnnk ; and the same thing may be said 
of the fane of Apollo at Rdfoo. Yet the cause of 
the greater accumulation of soil around these two 
buildings is not rcferrible to their superior antiquity, 
since they ai’C confessedly of a comparatively late era ; 
and many of the mud huts of Mitraheni or Ben inoorf 
arc still more strikingly overtopped by the rising 
mounds of earth and ruins. This mode of reasoning 
might not be so fallacious if applied to the vocal sta- 
tue, or the obelisk of Heliopolis, which stand in the 
open plain, subject to the overflowing of the Nile. 
How much of the obelisk has been buried by time we 
could not conjecturet ; for as it stood, at the time of 
our visit, in the midst of young com, excavation was 
impracticable ; but with Memnon’s statues the case is 
different, for so much of their ped, stair, and the figures 
sculptured on them, is visible, that we may certainly 
infer but a very trifl'rig rise has taken place in the 
plain of Thebes since they were set up. The temple 

^ Kxceptin: a small portioki of the cclla, or whatever wc choose to 
call the western extremity of that edifice. 

f Pccocke, pres' lining it fjo be one of the obelisks of Sochis, originally 
seventy feet in hci.dit. i nloniat' s tiie rise of the soil at seven feet and^a 
half; but he marie no e.XLavatioiis. Vol. i. p, S'k 
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mentioned by Herodotus in Lower Egypt, which in 
his time stood on ground so much below the level of 
the city, that the worshippers descended to it from 
the streets, was, no doubt, placed in this predicament 
by the practice of the inhabitants, who would seem in 
all ages to have delighted in surrounding themselves 
with dust and rubbish. 

CCCCXXXVIl. No data for determining the 
form or dimensions of Thebes can be derived from 
the present appearances of the plain. Those who, 
tlesirous of magnifying its ancient greatness, include 
within its circumference the temple of Medomoud, 
might with equal reason extend the line southward to 
Hermonfhin. In this question we must entirely de- 
pend on tlu! information furnished by the ancients. 
Diodorus, a writer far more inclined to exaggerate 
than disparage what he describes, attributes to '^rhebes 
a circumference of one hundred and forty stadia. 
Did we exactly know what stadium was employed by 
the Greek writers in speaking of Egypt, there w’ould 
be no difficulty ; but on this point the modems are 
not agreed. There a2)pear, however, to be reasons 
for believing that it should be reckoned at the fif- 
teenth part of a mile. Herodotus, in treating of 
Lake Moiris, asserts that it was three thousand 
six hundred stadia in circumference. His English 
translator, not considering the extraordinary ab- 
surdity thus imputed to his author, eonverts these 
stadia into four hundred and fifty English miles, or 
to live hundred, according to the statement of Pom- 
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poilius Mela ; that is, makes tlie lake larger than the 
whole Arsiiioetic Nome, the 2)rovince it was said to 
fertilise and beautify. Yet Herodotus mentions a 
circumstance which renders inexcusable the attribiit- 
iim to him so gross an error. The circumference of 
Lake Mocris, lie says, was equal to the extent of 
Egypt about tlie coast ; that is, from tlie bay of Plin- 
thine to the Scrboniaii Bog ; or about two liundred 
and forty miles.* From this it seems evident that 
the stadium made use of iu treating of Egyptian 
affairs, did not exceed tlie fift(ienth part of a mile. 
The circumference of Thebes, therefore, iu its most 

* aOOO -f- 1.5 = 210. The erroneous opinions eoinmonly entertaiinsl 
on this subject liave arisen from the supposition that the ()]>jn])ie 
b'tadiinn was th(? itinerary nieasun; always ein|)loyed by the (Jreek 
writers. Unt there w'erc various stadia; even thos(^ ap[iropriat(‘d to 
the public games differing in extent, in different places, ly AtwVJry 
Mt'^iurca liiiicrmrcs, p.4(i. — The stadium used by Strabo is eipial to 
the tenth part of a mile, p.,50, 57. Such, also, is the stadium em- 
ployed by Xenophon, p. 65. But the stadium of Herodotus, wh(Te he 
treats of tlie affiiirs of Kgypt, does not c‘xceed the fifteentli part of a 
mile. A/, p. 98 — 101. — Gcoiiraphic A/icimnCy t. iii. p. 9. Major Ken- 
nell, following the traces of I)’ Anvillc, estimates the stadium of Hero- 
dotus in the same manner, observing, “ To us it appears evident that, 
in rcsp(?et of Egy[)t, the cause arises from his having taken the schienc 
onr-l/iird aliove its real standard ; that is at 60 stades, instead of 40, as 
it really appears to be. For, in describing Oic ilimcnsions of Eg\[)t, he 
gives them in schtcncsy and then rednees the to stades, at the rate of 
60 to a arheene, Euterp. VI. .X.” C/Vog7Y//;A// //mir/o///..?, i. 24, 25. 
— D’Anville sen.sihly remarks that — “ II y a tonte apjiarence, <juc 
e’est (In meine stade 'juhl faut mesurer Tenceinte de qnehpies ville.s 
c]’aiiti(|uite, comnie de Xinevc, Baliylone, Palihothra, et de (’arthage 
inihiie. 11 en taut faire lO meinc usage a Tegard du J.ac Mmris ; sans 
qiioi rcTendne de ees ville.s, et IVv^pace de ce lac crense de juiiin 
d’homine, lien* cut du morveilL’ux, et passent tonte eroyance.” Mes. 
Ifimh'. p. 98, Hi omits, indeed, to apply the rcinark to Thebes and 
Memplns ; but the ( Xtravagant cxairgerations resfieeting the extent of 
these cities ar(*. ecjnally palpable. 
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flourishing times, was about nine miles and one third, 
or nearly the same as that of Cairo. As the river, 
however, flowed through the city, we must on this 
account subtract at least two square miles from the 
space included within the above circuit ; so that the 
cajiital of Sesostris was inferior in extent, and I make 
no doubt in population, also, to that of Mohammed 
Ali. 

CCCCXXXVIII. But there is no end to the 
fables related of ancient Egypt. Historians and other 
writers, in many respects not destitute of judgment, 
have fallen, on this subject, into the most extraordi- 
nary errors, Diodorus, relying on the ridiculous 
exaggerations of the priests, docs not scruple to assert 
that there existed eiglitecn thousand cities in Egypt ; 
and some writers, Fenelon among others, make the 
number amount to twenty-two thousand. But let us 
tidhere to Diodorus, and examine how those cities 
\vere fm uished w ith iidiabitants. The population of 
Egypt does not at present greatly exceed two millions, 
and never could have amounted to much above treble 
that number. Suppose it, however, to be taken at seven 
millions, and we shall have something less than three 
hundred and eighty-nine inhabitants for each city. 
But if we subtract from the general population, that 
which the priests attributed tu their great cities, there 
will scarcely be a man lefl tr; peojrle the others. 
These veracious personages, when questioned by Ger- 
manicus, related many wonderful things of their 

yOL. II, E 
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ancient glory ; asserting, among other particulars 
equally probable, that the city of Thebes once con- 
tained seven hundred thousand men lit to carry arms. 
Reckoning the men capable of military service at one 
fifth of the whole, we must suppose its population 
to have amounted to three millions five hundred 
thousand souls, — a grand style of calculation, which 
would do no discredit to a ('hinese!* Homer, 
though a poet, would not venture on so extravagant 
an hypei’bole. While vaunting its “ hundred gates,” 
— an expression which, I imagine, he never ex- 
pected to be taken literally, — he does not estimate 
its military foi’ce at more than twenty tliousand men, 
where Achilles, enumerating' in his impassioned 
speech to the embassy the wealth and advantage he 
would reject, rather than be reconciletl to Aga- 
memnon, and wed his daughter Iphigeneia, alludes to 
the riches of Orchomenos, and Kgyjrtian Thebes : — 

"Oo’a 0yy§aj 

AlyvTrTlag, oOi TtXiidTu 5ojU.oic Iv xsWoHy 

A7 SKaTOfJL7rv\ore1(ny diYjxofnoi d* av &xa<rT>;v 

Avsps; gJoip^VfD(ri erhy ?7r7ro*^fV ku\ 

I. — 384-.i 


^ But the exaggerationf> ot the Egyptian priests have been exceeded 
]>y modern critici*. Lis. sins estimates the population of ancient Home 
at four millions; that of Cairo at stwca millions; and that of Quinsai, 
in (>hinii, at sixteen hundred thousand families, or eleven millions two 
hundred thousaml souls ! — Lipm Opera, t. iii. p. 756 — 7C0. 

f Tn the s])ien<: tl amplification of Pope, important circumstances are 
added, which matf rially alter the account of Hoincr, who makes no 
allue^ion to Thebes being the “ empress of the world/* or to her 
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CCCCXXXIX. But enough, perhaps, has been 
said on these subjects. The sculptures which are 
found on the palaces and temples require a passing 
remark. From these, it has been conjectured, the 
Greeks borrowed their first ideas of art ; and Hamil- 
ton, in a moment of enthusiasm, even went so far as 
to suppose that, in his terrible pictures of battles and 
death, Homer himself may have derived assistance 
from the contemplation of the bas-reliefs of Thebes ! 
As combats, however, were not of rare occurrence in 
the days of the poet, it seems more rational to con- 
clude that his fancy was furnished with images by the 
j)rospect of the actual field. But these idle specula- 
tions are foreign to the subject. In many points of 
\d(‘w, 1 admire tlie ancient .b]gyptians. They were 
an ingenious, industrious people, who diligently ap- 
])lied themselves to several studies useful to man. 
But, if we except architecture, their genius appears to 
l)ave been little fitted for the attainment of excellence 
in the imitative arts. In poetry they appear to have 
cftected nothing beyond the melancholy dirge, called 


sproiidiiig “ her con(|iicsts oVr a thousand states.'* Let the reader 
‘ omparo the translation with the original : — 


‘‘ Not all proud Thebes’ nnrivairtl waits contain, 

The world’s great empress on tho Egyptian plain. 

That spreads her conquests o'er a thousand states, 

Aiul pours litjr heroes through a hundred gates. 

Two hundred liorseirien, and twv* hundred cars, 

From each wide portal issuing to the wars.” 

I'iad, ix. V. 500. et seq. 


It should, moreover, bo observed, that Pope doubles the miniber of 
the Theban warriors. 


E 2 
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Maneros, and a few songs conijiosed in later times. 
Music they cultivated, but not in a degree to obtain 
celebrity. Of their progress in painting and sculp- 
ture, which come more within the scope of the pre- 
sent work, we, in some degree, still possess the means 
of judging. 

CCCCXL. Much confusion will be avoided by 
keeping clear of the jaegen affected by connoisseurs. 
What we comprehend we can explain, in plain English. 
To this let us therefore adhere. Several reflections, 
suggested by an examination of the sculptures and 
paintings of Tliebes, confirmed me in the o])inion I had 
already formed from the other monuments of Egypt, — 
that the Egyptians never proceeded beyond what may 
be termed the first step in the arts. The Greeks, 
when they embodied in bronze or marble their con- 
ceptions of tin; numerous inhabitants of Olymjms, 
appropriated to each divinity a set of featui-es ex- 
pressive of his character. And this type became to 
a certain extent traditional. Whenever an artist 
undertook to reproduce the figure of' Jove, Mercury, 
Venus, or IJiana, he was carefuJ, fluTefore, to preserve 
the style of beauty v, [.ich distinguished the deity he 
represented ; but beyond this, he was bound to follow 
no model. The endless variety of nature being 
before him, he might aim in his work at clothing with 
a permanent form, ideas rivalling, or even surpassing, 
in majesty and beauty, the <lignity of man and the 
softness and iairneis of Vvoinan. 
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CCCCXLI. The Ej^yptian artists, we arc told, 
were cramped in their labours by legislative enact- 
ments * ; but they seem to have been far more effec- 
tually cramped by inca])acity : for, if we may venture 
to speak the liomcly truth, it is evident that, in these 
branches of tlic arts, they possessed neither taste nor 
genius. Tliey were utterly incapable of expressing 
the character by the countenance. If the artist un- 
<lcrtook to represent a goddess, lie delineated, not a 
woman, but that stiff, awkward resemblance of one 
which his ancestoi’s had invented ; and this figure, 
until the mitre was placed on the head, might serve 
lor lluuto, or Houbasta, or Athor, or Isis. There 
was not a shadow of difference. Nay, he might go 
still farther, and, by adding a beard, convert Isis 
into Osiris, oi- r/ce furrsd; for they had but one face 
for all the gods and goddesses, men and women, if 
we except that rude abortion of a divinity, whom we 
c all I'yphon, The attempts to represent portions of 
inanimate nature are still more imperfect. In the 
bas-^*eliefs ol‘ the great temple of Karnak, we observe 
forest trees fashioned like broom-handles, with leaves, 
broad as the trunk itself, stuck here and there upon 
the sides of it. Here, likewise, is a king advancing 
to the attack of a fortress, the walls of ivhich are not 
up to his knee ; or driving before him numerous 
diminutive figures of encjiiicN, iiot a jot more like 

* PUito, who had remarked tlu: iiitio pro.;ress made by the artists of 
Egypt, thus explains it. He then adds : — - o-kottuv 5 ’ * v(yqa(ts avrSQi rh. 
fivptocrhy erbs' ycypauiJLtua ?’/ 'r^Txnrwpt.^La, o’*/: m p,vpio<rThy aAX* oi'tos 

rwv vvv ol/, tc ti HaKKiova.our^aio'xi^ ain^v St 

aTrftpyatr/ieVa. — Dt Lt-gif). lih. ii. p. 239,24:0. ».>1. ii. pt. 3. cd. Iin. Bckk. 
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men and women than tlie Chinese masterpieces on 
cups and saucers. On the walls of the Meinuouium 
is a river-fight, in which the water runs up hill like a 
racehorse ; while dead bodies are floating through 
the stream, with their elbows touching both banks, 
like a drunken man in a kennel, if we may emj^loy 
so homely a comparison. The diameter of the 
king’s chariot-wheels is at least twice the width of 
the river ; and so enormous is his own bulk, in 
comparison with the puny race he is destroying, that, 
like Gulliver at Lilliput, he might easily put the one 
half of his enemies in his pocket. In the pages of 
some travellers, however, the Memnonian sculptures 
assume quite another aspect : their imagination and 
rhetorical artifices converting these rude creations of 
mediocrity into performances of singular merit, after 
the romantic manner of Ktesias, who, in Northern 
India, saw ants larger than foxes.* But to show how 
little attention such persons pay to the things them- 
selves, and how completely their eyes are under the 
guidance of fancy, it may lie stated us an undoubted 

♦ Herodotus also speaks of these ants : h bij d)v rV; ra.(m] naX 

rfi ^dfjifKO yii/ovrai /Avp/xTjK€S, faydOfrU pkv eAdfriroj/a, aKumtK^aiV 

b€ fxc^opa, 1. iiL c. 102. — - '’0 Chri/sosfom, Ornt, XXXV. j). 4.%.-^- 
But, as Wessding observes, — Oimies videntur, iit vere Arriunus, 
aKoi]v i.<prtyi€oOaiy ne<: ipsas vidisse.’* - — Nut. in Ilcrodut. p. 249. Biis- 
bequius, howevtT, desenoing the presents of the Shah of Per.'^ia to 
Sultan Solyinan, cnui. crates among other curious things, “ formicani 
Indicam, inediocris cani.s magnitudine, jnordaceni adinoduiu et sa‘vani.’’ 

• — Eput. ivi p. 343. And Pahnerius defends, with considerable warmth, 
the credit of the c>ld historian:; : — “ Hoc non esse figmentuin Herodoti, 
ut multi Uateraniy' says he, ‘ sed veram narrationein, evineit Juijus 
sacculi experkntia,” — E^erdtat. m AucL Greec^ p. ih» 
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fact, that one of these travellers mistakes a white bull 
for a black one ; wliile another converts a number of 
asses into camels, which he describes as being laden 
with the household stuff of people escaping from a 
besieged town ! 

( XX X 'X LI I . Notwithstanding the above remarks, 

I consider those sculptures as highly interesting 
monuments of anti(piity ; for, though they incon- 
testably prove the low state of the arts in Egypt, tliey 
instruct us in many curious particulars: but the 
ethical picture they exhibit is not flattering. Cor- 
ruption of manners, and barbarism falling little shor 
of what travellers have found among the savage nations 
ol* America, prevailed in Egypt. Images of the most 
re^ <)lting indece ncy (‘over the walls of temples, palaces, 
and tombs ; indeed, every religious structure, to 
judge by its ornaments, would appear to liave been 
sacred to Venus, Pan, or Priapus. We do not, it is 
true, find on these monuments representations of the 
unspeakable abominations described by Pindar and 
Herodotus, — a circumstance which is probably owing 
to the disgust or indignation of Cambyses ; but 
enough, and more than enough, remains to prove 
how grossly depraved and brutishly vsensual a people 
the ancient Egyptians W dve. History coiroborates 
the testimony of the mouumenls ; for w^e learn from 
Herodotus, that the (lead bodies o'* women could 
not be delivered to tlie cmbalmers until corruption 
had commenced ; and Livy, in describing the in- 
troduction of the mysterious worship of Isis into 

E 4 
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Italy, draws a fearful picture of the portentous enor- 
mities which the Egyjitians laboured to cover with 
the cloak of religion. Their barbainty was equal to 
their licentiousness. The Turks cut off, after a 
victory, the ears or noses of the slain, to ascertain 
their number, or as a proof of their own prowess ; 
Timour raised on the plains of Asia a pyramidal 
trophy of skulls ; but both Turks and Tartars are 
acknowledged barbarians : while the Egyptians are 
celebrated for their wisdom and civilisation, some 
small portion of which they are supposed to have 
communicated to the Greeks. Yet, from the bas- 
reliefs on the temple of Medinet Habou, we discover 
that it was their practice to mutilate the bodies of 
their fallen enemies in the most brutal mannei- ; cut- 
ting off their hands, and (what we find ])ractised by 
no other savages) their amla. And this, too, not 
in the earlier times of the monarchy, but after the 
invention of writing ; for, in the same picture, is a 
secretary taking an account’ of these mangled mem- 
bers, heaped up on the field of battle in bloody piles 
before the king. The treatirent reserved for those 
who fell alive into their hands was still more atro- 
cious ; for, among the sculptures on the same teniple, 
three wretched captives are bound to the pole under 
the king’s chariot ; while they are elsewhere tortured 
by having their prms bent back over the shoulders, 
so as to dislocate the joints. Numbers also are 
stabbed to death, or have their throats cut, before the 
popular idols. 



THE BIBAN BL MELOOK. .^7 

CCCCXLIIL These views may, perhaps, be 
found to differ from those vulgarly entertained of the 
ancient Kgy])tians ; but they arc supported by exist- 
ing monuments and the relations of historians of 
undoid)t(;d credit. I shall now pass on to the descrip- 
tion of the principal anti<[nities ; aiming, as far as 
j)0Ssible, at brevity, and omitting the mention of such 
objects as have i;Iscwhere occurred. 'I'he first things 
we visited were the Tonus of the Kings. Setting 
out at an early hour, we proceeded on asses across 
ihe plain towards tlie Libyan mountains ; wlicrc the 
sun’s heat, already very powerful, seriously incommoded 
sevt'ral of my com])anions ; more jiarticularly when. 
Inning crossed the cultivated plain, we touched upon 
the desert, and entered those winding, rocky defiles 
leading to the BUmii d Mehiok. "^I'lie transition was 
most striking. The (‘ye, wliich, but a few’ minutes 
before, had re])osed on verdant plains, palm woods, 
and the cool blue waters of the Nile, now encoun- 
tered the most desolate and savage scenery, — blasted 
rocks, huge perjiendicular cliffs, deep and dismal 
ravines, the seat of eternal silence and barrenness, 
the very “\hilley of the .Shadow of Death,” In 
certain conditions of mind, liow'ever, such places are 
not unproductive of delight. Nature, elsewhere 
robed, and concealed i’rom sight by a thousand 
magical appearances, seems there to stand before us, 
naked, in all her majesty. Oiu ideas w-ander beyond 
their usual sphere ; for the mind, seeming to have 
pushed its researches into ‘orbidden regions, up to 
the very threshold of eternity, feels as if about to 
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solve the mystery of deuth and life, ('onseious of a 
firm liold upon existence, our spirits buoyant with 
robust Jiealth, wo enter, as if assured of immortality, 
tlie portals of the grave, saying secretly to ourselves, 
I )eat]i lias, indeed, been at w^ork here ; but over us 
]i(‘ has no power ! ” Every tiling around is calm 
and motionless. No animals bound along the earth, 
110 trees wave in the wind, no streams, no rivulets 
flow, reminding us, by their progression, of the flux 
of time. Tlie stainless purity of the atmosjihen^ 
defends us even from tlie passing shadow oi’ a cloud. 
All is stationary, fixed, immutable, as if prepared for 
eternal duration ; sunshine and trampiillity brood 
over the landscape ; and we participate in tlie (‘aim 
of nature. 


CC(X.^XLIV. The '^rjieban kings, in selecting 
wild solitary places, wherein to build their tombs, 
acted conformably to the general practice of the East, 
alluded to by Job. ‘‘Why,” he exclaims, “died I 
not from the womb ? For now should I have lain 
vStill and been (juict ; 1 should have slept : then liad 
I been at rest, with kings and counsellors of the earth, 
which built desolate nlaces for chemselves.”* Fol- 
lowing the numerous windings of tlie valley, we 
arrived at tJn^ point w^here it divides itself into several 
narrow ravines, which, on the right, terminate ab- 
ruptly in a rocky wall of vast height, forming the 
base of a stupendous mountain ; and on the left, in 
a series ol inc onsiderabie cfiiUys. And this, we were 


" Chap. IIL V. 11—14. 
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told, was tlio s])()t cliosen by tlie Egyptian inonarchs 
for their eternal abode. Proceeding a few steps 
fartlier, the entrances to the tombs appeared, resem- 
bling, at a distance, the shafts of so many mines. 

I)i, qiiihus imporiuni est. aniniarum, unibraquo silentes : 
Et Chaos, ct. Phlcgctlion, loca noctc silentia lat^, 

Sit inilii fas audita loqui : sit i\uminc vestro 
Pandoro res alta terra ct caliginc niersas.” 

e(’C("XLV'. The first tomb we entered was that 
opened by the enterpi’ising and nnfortimate Belzoni, 
which is the most remarkable of the whole. 'L'o the 
descri])tion of this, therefore, I shall chiefly confine 
myself ; as in the distribution of the apartments, as 
well as in the coiumus, ))aiutings, and hieroglyphics, 
they all, in a great measure, resonhle each oth(;r. 
Several untoward cireumstabces combine, how'ever, 
to render inrperfect onr ])icturcs of these extraordi- 
nary hypogea. 'I'he mythology of I'igypt, whose most 
secret mystei ies, those relating to the fate of the sou 
after its separation from the body, are supposed to be 
luu’e delineated, is hitherto scarcely at all understood, 
even by the learned ; and, on this account, it is ex- 
ceedingly dillicult, in a series of complicated scenes, 
to 2)ursue the thread of events, and observe by what 
nice transitions the sculj^tor jwssed, so to say, from 
one part of his narration to another. Perhaps, also, 

* Which Drydcn luis thus rcni.V i -'d : - 

“ Ye realms, yet iinrcvcai’d to human -siglu, 

Ye gods, \vho riiu tiie iegu:.,.s of the night! 

Y<^ gliding ghosts * permit me to relate 
Tlie mystic wonders of jour f:iljnt state.’' 

Mneidy book vi. 
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where the graver failed, tlie aid of hieroglyphics was 
called in, to express the less paljiablc and olivious 
ideas ; for we see them in long perpendicvilar bands 
upon the walls, separating the various divisions of the 
scul])tured tale, into books or cluipters, as it were ; 
but all these characters, which once spoke to the eye, 
are now dumb. Even were our knowledge competent, 
however -‘—which it is not — to follow the sculptor and 
the scribe through the mazes of this vast mythological 
labyrinth, the destructive ravages of JM. Champollion, 
and other antupiarians — wlio, ])y breaking down 
doorways, and sawing ofl[‘tlie faces of pillars, covered 
with bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics, have J'emoved the 
connecting links of events, and rendered them, to a 
certain extent, unintelligible for ever — would etlec- 
tually arrest our j)rogress, and throw us, in inany 
cases, out of the true scent. 

(’CCX^XLA'l. Hut to j)rocced witli what rcniaiiis. 
When we entereil from the burning, leafless desert, 
into these gorgeous subterranean palaces, the elfeet 
was indescribably grand. With(;ut, the bare' inhos- 
pitable waste, scorched by an almost vertical sun, 
seemed scarcely to affl ' d a slicKer or a hiding-place 
to the fo.x and the jackal ; within, vve found our- 
selves desecJidiiig eagzdficent flights of steps, or 
wandering through long corridors, vast galleries, 
lofty halls, and spacious haiupieting-rooms, hewn in 
the solid roc k, and extendiug live or six hundred feet 
into the howeis of the mountain j the walls, ceilings, 
and pillars, cuven d with symbolical representcations. 
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rescmblirify an endless picture-gallery. No idea, 
formed from reading, of the character and manners 
of the ancient h^.gyptians, can possibly prepare the 
traveller lor what he finds here. With what object 
were these gay and costly palaces constructed ? For 
the reception of a corpse : to be closed, like other 
recc^ptacles of the dead, until doomsday ; wlien their 
royal inmates, roused by the last trump, should 
come shivering forth from their stately halls, to 
stand before a far more terrible tribunal than tluit 
which preceded their burial ? This seems wholly 
improbable. In my opinion they were made for the 
use of the living, not of the dead. From the ancients 
we lear'> that tlie Fgyptians, resembling the (Hhouls 
in taster, were enliveiu'd and excited to debauchery by 
the sight of a mock-corpse, which, at grand banquets, 
was brought round and shown to iwc'ry giu'st. Many 
ancient nations reckoned the Manes of their ances- 
tors among tlie Dil mniortun uenfiam • and at 
stated seasons, jirobably on the anniversaries of their 
death, assembled together, and invoked thmn with 
feasts and sacrifii es. This practice is alluded to in 
the Book of Psalms. ‘‘ Tlu'y joined themselves also 
unto Baal-peor,” says the projihet, ‘‘ and ate the 
sacrifices of the dead.”* And the Hindoos, among 
whom a religion similar to that of Itgypt still 
flourishes, annually devote iifteeri days to the wor- 
ship of tlie manes of their ancestors : during wdiich 
period, the princes of M^l^war, proceeding to the 
royal cemetery, perfoan at the tombs of each of their 


Psa*iu <*vi. CS. 
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forefathers tlie i-itcs enjoined ; consisting); of ablutions, 
prayei’s, and the hanging of garlands of flowers, and 
funeieal leaves, on their monuments.* 

('CCCXLVII. From the words of the prophet, 
who mentions liaal-peor]' in connection with these 
funereal banquets, we may, to a certain extent, con- 
jecture the nature of the rites ; for this w'as the deity 
adored by the Moabites and Ammonites, whose 
women enticed the Israelites to licentiousness in their 
passage through the wilderness ; and this worship 
consisted in the adoration of the J^hallns, the image 
of which was borne about in theii’ sacnal jirocessions. 
According to Selden, Baal-pcm- was the hiug of 
Hell, to whom funeral sacrilices were offered up ; and 
his orgies, celebrated during the night, consisted of 
obscene and licentious rites, in which the passions, 
inflamed by wine, and all those sights and sounds 
that contribute to ])roduce the intoxication of volup- 
tuousness, were permitted to i’(>ign w'ith mibridicd 
sway. The women of Judah, in the days of the 
prophet Ezekiel, had relapsed into this idolatry, and 
wept for 7.\!'imnyz ; and Milt(>»\ deeply versed in 
the practices of the a.ieient world, distinctly alludes 

^ Colonel Tod, An ’•als of Kt'jast’lian, vol. i. p. .582. 

f “ Netjiie aliuiii .'jar.c fuisscantitjuisiiiiifliin ilium Motibitarum Deiim, 
Biiai-Pt:or, sen Beclphe^or, ac Hor.ianoriim Priapuni, ah enulitorum 
plerisrpie e >' — A 'tUpiilaL's Middlctonmnu:, p. 07. — 
Jerome, likevxiat , ^ivx\s liia’ testimony in favour of this opinion. “ Jsti- 
usmoi'i idoioi.iirui crat in Israel, ( 'ilentibus maxime focminis .Beelph(*|[>:or, 
idobini tentii^iiiis, «juem nos Pdajfuiii possumus ap[}clhir<‘.*’ — Ilicion. in 
Jlostrrni, c,vl; ib. in e. ix. Opera, t. iii. p, 1261. 
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to the nature of tlie rites performed in honour of 
Adon by his female worshi))])ers, — 

“ Wliost; wanton passions in the sacred porch, 
Ezekiel saw, wdieri, by the Vision led, 

His eye survey’d the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah.” 

This festival of Adonis, whom learned men, with 
some appearance of ])rohahility, identify with Osiris, 
tlie lord of Amenti, may serve to instruct us re- 
specting the I'orms w'hich the worship of the Manes, 
connected, no doubt, with that of the monarch of 
tlu; dead, assumed in Egypt. It was divided into 
IwM) parts ; the former devoted, at Byhlus*, to mourn- 
ing and lamentation, the latter to joy. At Alex- 
andria this order was reversed. During the melan- 
choly portion of rlie festival, all the funeral ceremonies 
established in honour of the dead were performed, 
and the women abandoned themselves to the most 
violent trans|)orts of grief. In Syria they cut off 
their hair in the temple, or, according to some 
authors, sacrificed their chastity to the god. Dif- 
ferent ceremonies took place in Egypt, where they 
appeared with dishevelled tresses, in loose mourning 
gai'ments without a girdU;, with all the external 
marks of tlie severest woe. Hymn'-' of grief were 
sung, accompanied by the flute. The imag * of the 
god, placed upon a fur.cia' c(>'(ch, or scaffold, was 
surrounded by every cinaimstanci! of poinj) and mag- 
nificence.t Numbers of emblematic representations 

* III Syria, whore a tempU' was orecteil to Adouis. — Strahuy 1. xvi. 
f Creuzrr, Uel. tie I’AMtiq. t. ii — o? 
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were placed around the bed, and among others, 
those famous gardens of Adonis^ consisting of vases 
of eJay, or baskets of silver *, in wliich, by a con- 
centration of heat, various seeds had been artificially 
caused to gerininate, and spring forth in short-lived 
verdure. The efteininate and luxurious sorrow ex- 
hibited during this festival, naturally terminated in 
licentious excesses, an overstrained sensibility being 
the mother of both ; and the Orientals intimate their 
knowledge of this fact, by employing the Abne to 
w'^eep at funerals. 

CCCCXLVni. Ihit, wliether dedicated to 
mourning, or to pleasure and festivity, few, I l)(di(*ve, 
ever paced these siltait liails witlioiit (‘xpericaicing 
some degree of melancholy. AVho and what were 
they that covered those walls witli the figures of the 
strange things they \vorship|)ed ? For whose in. 
struction were tliose mysterious symbols traced ? 
what ])ersuns were permitted to enter there, to learn 
the secrets of life and death ? What kings and coun- 
sellors were they, who built those (li‘so]ate ])laces for 
themselves^ All tliese questions might j)(‘rliaj)s be 
answered, could we inteipret tlic characters which 
now mock us upon the walls. A !, in tins case, 
should WT despise or admire ? As ii is, the mind is 
profoundly irritated by uncertainty. Naturally lean- 
ing to the raor ’ fiivoi rable interpretation, wc persuade 
ourselves that tin; monstn.^is combinations before us 


Hap’ 5’ a7ra\oi huTr-jo raAaplatoit 

'ApryvpiOLs, ThEOC. IdylL \V. 113. 
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were not tlie creations of a crazed brain, but symbols 
possessing a dignified recondite meaning, to which the 
old colleges of priests could once have furnishecl a 
key. And we contemplate them with an earnest 
curiosity, arising probably from the persuasion, that, 
by a careful scrutiny, we might yet lift the veil, 
which for more than tw o thousand years has concealed 
their signilication from the world. 

C('(X"XLIX. H everting to the actual appearance 
of the tomb; — a flight of thirty steps descends to 
the ( iitrance, where the doorway, wide and lofty, is 
altogether void of scii]])ture. On entering the cor- 
ridor, leading w^ith a steej) slojie to the sepulchral 
chambers below, we observe the wall on the right 
hand covei-ed with hieroglyphics, descending per- 
pendicularly, in nai row bands, from the ceding to the 
door; and, on the opposite wall, tlie figure of a 
mortal, standing with Ids face towairds tlie interior, 
a]>parently demanding admittance of Osiris Hierax, 
whose head is surmounted by the globe and serpent, 
emblematic of the world, and the wisdom with w hich 
he governs it. Near this mortal, both above and 
Indow, is the delta, the emblem of life, and the 
})assive principle of generation. A tablet next 
occurs, with the figure of Ammon, standing beside 
a black colossal scitrabams, witliin the disk of a large 
globe : above which is the ho:ul of a gazelle, wdth a 
curious ornament erect between tht* arms; and below’, 
tlie figure of a (u ocodile, appearing, from its attitude, 
about to plunge into the 'Die head of the 
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gazelle is again seen beneath the crocodile. Along 
the centre of the ceiling extends a series of vnltnres 
with outspread wings, mitred, like the gods, each 
holding in his claws a sceptre or rich plume mounted 
on a handle, ^riie symbol of eternal life, the delta, 
and the goose, with a globe upon its back, accompany 
each vulture ; and the whole is 2)ainted in sombre 
funereal colours, chiefly blue and black, with a small 
proj)ortion of yellow, and dark red intermingled. 

eeXX’L. At the termination of this corridor 
we arrive at a second doorway, over which is the 
usual ornament of tin; winged globe. Another flight 
of stejjs succeeds ; and here the walls are charged 
with a diffeiiait kind of paintings, ligures of mummies, 
black, white, and red, standing upright, with theii’ 
faces towards the interior, as if marching forwards, in 
solemn procession, to the regions of the dead, d he 
walls beneath their feet are covered with hiero- 
glyphics, recording, perhaps, the history of theii’ 
crimes or virtues. This flight of steps comlucls us 
to a third doorway, over which is a seated ligiire of 
Bouto, the goddess of night and larkness, with a pair 
of outsiiread wings beneath tier extended arms. 
The colours and oruani'-nts are ( 'i.uaeteristic ; the 
base of the wings being dark hlue, the remaindei’ 
g.een. Upon her arms arc bracelets and armlets 
sparkling with gians Her bosom is concealed by a 
rich tip])et, her tresses by a black head-dress, and, 
instead of a litre, she wi r : a funereal romid-tojiped 
plume, bound pon the uead with 4 red lillet. 
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l]eneatli, immediately over the entrance, are tlie 
fiijfiires of two otlier goddesses, seated opposite eacli 
other on a kind of stool, holding the point of the 
mystic symbol of the gods in tlieir hands ; and, on 
either side of‘ the doorway, is a female kneeling, who 
seems to be rolling before her a circle or hoop. Tin? 
niitie of the one on the left is a kind of chair 
resting against a pillar ; that of the other consists of 
two pillars, one of which is surmounted by the mystic 
basin. Over their heads is the coucliing figure of a 
wolf or jackal, with a rich collar, and a riband or 
lillet hanging loosely over his neck, and the mystic 
van, or sceptre of Osiris, by his side. 

CCXXdJ. Advancing into the next corridor, we 
(ind the walls coveued witli the figures of boats, serpent- 
formed, with a licad, like the r/niphisha^z/a^ at either 
end, and the tongue or sting darted forth. The strange 
('ombinations of figures now become eminently unin- 
telligible. That curious emblem *, the horse’s head 
•with the human eye, is seen in a boat, having eight 
figures, — perliaps tlu' Dit or eight prineijial 

gods of Kgypt, — and drawn along with a cord by 
four men. A group next oeeiirs representing tlie 
union of the worship of the serjient with that ot the 
phallus and kti'is ; for, while th. J , rears its 
body, as if in wonder and adoration, before these 
united symbols, a man is seen m) e;pproacli the serpent 
itself with otterings. Behind the votary is the thnx*- 

* TJjis syniixa has Ihv ii thought. In tlie OoujU* de ( avlus, to rt?- 
soiiihle the licad of a eoek. — Aniiquifis^ \e, i. iii. p. 39. [)1. viii. No. 4. 

I - ^ -2 
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headed serpent, with wiiisjjs, and two pair of lunnan 
legs. Is this a form of Knejih or Agathodieinon ? 
Many figures of gods and goddiisses succeed ; but, 
with the excejition of Bouto, 1 know neitlier their 
names iioj’ offices. 

CCCCLTI. In the compartment below, we find a 
representation of one of the most remarkable fables 
in the Egyptian mythology ; 'J'IkiHi 
conducting the soul to Hades. Tlie spirit, which 
still wears, in those nether regions, the form of a 
mummy, is ])resented by Thoth to Sera])is, tin- king of 
hell. The horse’s head with the Imman eye is betw (‘eii 
them. Immediately after this group there follows 
a male figure with black hair and lofty mitre, who 
seems to lead in a headless trunk, — a corpse endued 
with locomotive power, — with two things, like tlie 
fillets of Atlior or A’enus, springing forth from the 
section of the windpipe. IMay not this rcjireseiit a 
man executed on earth, and condemned by the 
priests to pass an eternity in Hades, gifted w ith con-, 
sciousness and volition, but deprived of his head, iind 
tormented everlastingly liy thougli!s which he cannot 
utter ? To these succeed sevend other figures, souls 
who have hapjiily passed *^he:r exaiaiiuition, following 
a deif'^ with a club into tiie presence of a god, by 
vvhom they are presei U d with the endileni of eternal 
life. In tlieii' train are another troop of iilessed 
sjiirits, bearing this mysterious symbol in their hands. 
All thes(‘ are on the r e-d to Elysium. On the 
opposite wall is; ihe (Ijscerr into hell; gods, boats, 
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.serpents, imliappy souls, luirrying towards that place 
vvliitlier “ liopc ucvan* couies.’^ 

CXX'CLIIL But, perhaps, if we here trace a 
lapid sketcli of tlie notions whicli tlie Kgyjitians liad 
formed of a future state, their scpiilcliral paintings 
may seem more intelligible. If, as Diodorus asserts, 
they regarded life as a ])assage, and their eartlily 
d\v(*llings as inns, it is ecpially certain that no Kpi- 
(airean oi* Hedonic philosopher could have sought 
more eagerly to strew that ])assage with flowers, or 
to crowd their inns with move iinages and instru- 
ments o(‘ pleasure. In what consisted the ha|)piness 
reserved for the pious in the next world, antiijuity 
has furnished us witli no means of discovering. 
Whatever it may have been, the soul was not ])cr- 
mit ted to taste of it until it had undergone two exa- 
minations, — the one on earth, before mortal judges ; 
the second in the vestibule of the s])iritual world, 
oel'ore ( )siris-Serapis, the su|)reuu‘ judge and sove- 
reign of the dead. The doctrine of transmigration 
iS mingled up with these liibles, and the form it 
assumed in the hands of the Egyptians sliows Jiow 
gross, adulatory, and unjust their })ric?stly teachers 
were. he migration of tl>e spirit of man into the 
bodies of inferior animals, could only be regarded as 
a })unishmeut. But this punisinuunt might long be 
averted by the rich and povveriid, while the souls of 
tlie poor, in whose fate tlie pi ii^sts were but little 
interested, after enjoying a short respite from the 
toils and evils of* mortal ex i- tenet , were again im- 

r 8 
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mured in material forms, and condemned to work 
their way tlirough the bodies of hats and owls to tlie 
mansions of tlie' blessed in the sun or the dog-star. 
This is not a satirical view of the matter, 'fhe soul 
subsisted in a separate state, emancipated from the 
degrading progress of the mctemj)sychosis, so long 
as the body could be ])reservc(l from dissolution ; but 
the inferior mode of emhahning, calculated to resist 
but for a short time the invasion of corruption, could 
alone he practised by the poor, the expensive drugs 
and perfumes, and bandages and sarenphagoi, by which 
the cor})ses of their superiors were delended from the 
action of the air, being entirely beyond their reach ; 
their bodies, therefore, soon returned to dust, thus 
exposing their souls to the penal migrations above 
described. Tliese ideas may have had somt' con- 
nection also with the worship of animals. 'I'he 
children of a rapacious landlord may have thought 
they recognised in the vulture or the crocodile tlie 
well-known disposition of their deceased parent, 
condemned at once to commence his transmigrations, 
and have connected the adoration of this brute with 
that of the Manes. Those spi-Its which were inost 
happy dwelt neai' the body, in ti»e cities of the dead, 
where, wandering invisible through their vast and 
silent mansions, lighted, jierhaps, by the brightness 
< r their own eyes, thev watched with intense interest 
over the dcciiy of heir ancient earthly companions, 
into which, on tJie festivals ef the Manes, they may 
nave been j ‘ruiitted to ntev, that by the aid of 
material organ- they snuff up tln^ savours 
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exhaling from the delicious viands devoured in their 
lionour l)y their descendants. The number of years 
to be tluis passed by the s])irit is not known with 
('('rtainty ; some imagining they were excluded from 
dual beatitude in the celesthri mansions during a 
whole revolution of the great cycle of three thousand 
yc‘ars, after wliich, liaving undergone w. pfilin^eNcsifiy 
or second birth, they ascended to the stellar spheres, 
from which they originally came. But Pindar "', who 
is supposed to Jiave been an adept in these mystic 
doctrin(‘s, reduces the ])eriod to nine years, 

('(M'CUV. Traces of the above doctrine are 
loiind in tlu' sculptinvs cm the walls of this tomb. 
Spirits which come up for judgment in tlie hu- 
man sha])e, dej)ai1; transformed into birds or liogs, 
ilie latter slfipped in a small bark, under the direction 
of ! Idtnoiut n y the mdiiki'y-god, to b(‘ conveyed back 
to the scene of this world. We now^ arrive at the 
l)()tlom ol the descent, and enter into the first 
chamber, where the* same series of mysterious paint- 
ings is conliinied. Beginning with the wall left of 
the doorwav, we discawer the figure of a black wolf, 
coucluint, with collar and lillet as above described, 
and tlie sc(‘j)tre of Osiris, the king of Hades, by his 
side. iVs Annbis is represented witli tlu‘ head of this 
animal, it lias been conjectured tlial the wolf may be 
a form of Annbis, placed lierc. on the confines of 

* Olyinj). ii. ma. — "lio aKst» li iil sluilied tlu‘ ancient iny- 

tlioloi^ics, rc/»r(‘senr.s tlie (Icpurlt U .''pini.s ;..s rctiiniin^^ alter flu‘ revo- 
hitioti ol':! thoiiy:>n(l throirsh the nv<T of ohJivien, to flieir/wZ/V 

vrncsia, /Eneitl, \ i, 71 '^ Tit. 
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light and darkness, as in the mysteries of Isis, to 
intimate that all within belonged to darkness, and 
concealed the secrets of the grave. To this /igure, 
whatever be its symbolic signification, succeeds Osiris, 
who, having receive<l the soul of the king from 
Thoth, is leading it into his palace by the hand, and 
presenting it to Isis, as Queen of Aumit'i. 'I'lie 
goddess, dressed np to the waist in white, bears the 
usual symbols in her hand ; and her mitre, consist- 
ing of the cow’s hoi’ns, which ai e black, and enclose 
between them a red globe, is bound on by a fillet of 
the same colour, that, passing round the head, con- 
trasts strikingly with her black hair. 'I'he della, — 
the emblem of her sex, — is bel'ore her. WT next 
find the royal personage making an ollering to Atlior, 
whose mitre consists of a feather and a hawk ; after 
which he stands before Osiris. 'fo “the grisly 
king” succeeds a goddess with a very jiecidiar head- 
dress, who, though one of the ladies of this illustrious 
court, has had her name blotted out by oblivion. 
We must here suppose the cuitain to drop, — the 
second act being over, — and when it rises again, we 
are once more introduced into the pi esence of Serajiis, 
whom we find on the right hand side of tlu; ajiart- 
ment, seated on his throne, w'*e Anuhis and 
Aroeris behind him. A lejietition of the same grou]> 
ocf'urs near the door, where a gorl with the pschent 
and lituns mitre pr sents the king to Athor, who 
graciously takes him by t!ic hand. 'J’he goddess is 
n. ked to tin. waist ; and her green petticoat, — the 
only garment she wears, ~ 's supported by shoulder- 
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straps of the same colour. \¥cre these goddesses 
regarded by the Egyptians as so many celestial 
J/ourirs, invested with unlading youtli and beauty, 
and intended, like those ol‘ the Mohammedan para- 
dise, to constitute the ])rincipal happiness of the 
bhvssed ? Many groups rej)revsented in these tombs 
are liivourable to such an idea. 'J'he ceiling of this 
(‘hamber is blue, bedrop])ed with silver stars. 

CC'( The second a])artment, into which we 

now pass, is adorned by I’our massive scpiare columns, 
the faces of whicli, like t1\e walls, are covered with 
syml)olicai paintitigs. These we shall afterwards 
des(*ribe. At presettt the subjer't seems to rcaiuire 
tiiat we follow the* s(‘ries on tite left wall. 'The 
ligures, in this chamber, are arranged in three tiers, 
oiU‘ al)ove anotlu'v, continued round the room. In 
the first, or uppermost tier, we obs(*rve sevi‘ral rows 
of men walking in ))rocession, in the rear of others 
who are l)earing along a s(*rpent of ])rodigi()us lengtln 
'I'hese Oj)hiuj)horoi are stationi’d at some distance 
from (‘ach otluT, and between every two num the 
serpent, graciously desirous of abridging his nuv' ieldy 
length, coils up his body into volunfuioiis folds. 
In the second tier is Amnion, who, according to the 
masquerading humour of these ancient divinities, has 
veiled his celestial countenance iii ihe form of a ram, 
emliarked in a boat, wiiicii is lirawu along by four 
men ; while a vast serpent, sj. ringing up from the 
stern, and d(\s('ending on the l/tiws, forms a waving 
arch, like a rainbow, over hir head. In front of* this 
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deity, who, like 13cial in tlic Scriptures, seems to he 
goiiij^- on ii journey, are a number of ophiuphoroi, in 
wliite garments, bearing in jmocession another of these 
prodigious reptiles, whieli appear to act a prominent 
part in aJl the phantasmagoria of deafli. The thii’d 
tier contains one of the most extraordinary groups 
tliat occurs any where, perhaps, in the paintings of 
Egypt. 


(X'CCIA'L Wliat the signification of this strange 
group may be, it is difficult to deteiinine ; the arbi- 
trary interpretations vvliich liave IntluHto been given, 
being all ecpially unsatisfactory. It consists of tlie 
god Aroeris, or the Sun, who is driving befort* him 
men of various countries, ditfering widely from each 
other in dress, complexion, and physiognouiy, each 
party being comj)osed of four individuals, who pn'- 
cede eacli otlier ^>ingly io a line. Immediately in 
front of the god, as most favoured by his beams, an* 
four K:»;y])tians, dressed in white kirtJ(.‘s, with that 
peculiar red complexion which they delighted to 
attribute to themselves, and their bhick bushy hair 
dressed in long twisted ringlets, like those of the 
jnodern Berhers. Jf this is really to bt^ taken for 
their own hair, and not lor a wig, must conclude 
that the ])ractice of sluivmg the luaul, mentioned by 
lIerod().ais, was but partially adoj)ted. Th(?se, for 
the sake of contrast, ire preceded by four wliite men, 
in variegated petticoats, with Mack beards, and long 
dr ’k hair boir d up iji a Ikd’ore them are fonr 

negroes, arrayeo in superb ilresses, with their iiair, 
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like that of the Kj^yptians, arranged in the inodei*n 
Nubian fasliion. In front of the negroes, is a second 
group of four wliite men, whose ('ountenance, cos- 
tume, and ornaments are most extraordinary; nothing 
n^semhling tlunn being found on any other Egyptian 
monument. Their long black hair, I’alling in pro- 
fusion over their necks, is adorned on eitlier side of 
|1 k‘ h(‘ad with feathers, wliicli, at hrst sight, gives 
tliem the air ol' North American savages ; but when 
we regard their ricli loose robes, inwrought with 
ih)wers and otlier ligures in briglit colours, itl)ecomes 
evident they were intended to rcjuvscait some ( ivilised 
peoj)le. A ligure, not unlike that of a straight 
sword, is tattooed u])on their naked arms. Like the 
Nubians and Aral)s of the present day, tl\ey have a 
thin short beard, sticking forward li'om the point of 
tlu‘ ( hin, and om* lock of hair falling in front of the 
ear. Their no.>e is of the Jewish or Persian form, 
and the r(‘st ol' theii’ features, though striking, are 
not handsome. Perhaps tlu* whole ^vere intended to 
represent the various races ol men, known to the 
bigyptians, whom Aroidas visited in hisdaily round. ^Vt 
a short distanc(‘ before them are a number <'f the 
Nilotic tribe, engaged in their old mysterious oc(‘U- 
jiation, working at a serpent, which ajijiears to be 
spotted with stars. 

CTCfCLVIJ. Of the king wi jiave now lost sight 
for some time, but on jirocecd ng to the extremity 
of the apartment, we again b id his majesty, who 
ajipears to have hemi some tinu^ in liell ; for his heard, 
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at the outset close shaven, has now attained a consi- 
derahle length. In fact, we innst suppose his period 
of probation expired. For lie appears as one of 
the gods, with the crosier in one hand, and the fla- 
gelliiiu in the other ; the latter l)eing designed, 
according to Plutarch, for stimulating the Moon ; in 
other words, for inflicting chastisement on the goddess 
Diana, perhaps for her obstinate cliastity, whicli tlie 
other celestial ladies may have regarded as a reproach 
upon themselves. However this may be, we lind 
liim standing with Aroeris in tlie presence of Osiris- 
Seraj)is, who sits 

“ Hi^li on a throne oi’ royal stat(‘, winch far 
Outshone the wealth of Ornnis and of Ind, 

Or n ht'rc‘ the gorgeous Mast, with rielu'.sl hand. 
Showers on lua* kin<rs barbaric pi.in ) and gold.” 

On the sides of* this throiu* the most cons))icuons 
ornament is tlie kteis-pliallus, — tlie modems would 
have placed iu its stead two thigh-l)oiU‘s, and a skull, 
— to intimate, perhajis, tliat tlu^ power whicli sat 
thereon, like tlie Sira of the Hindoos, though he 
peopled Hades with souls, possessed an unconti’ollahle 
iidluence over those eternal energies ol‘ nature hy 
which the stream of life and int( llectual and physical 
enjoyment is k( pt for ever flovviji Ih hind the 
throne stands Athor, the ‘‘ ipieen c»i* lieavcm,” with 
starry robes. Tlie monarcii himself is dn^ssed in a 
wlnte kirtle, with a rich girdle and sasli. On tlu‘ 
same wall, an eia^et muinniy, with a cord round its 
nc k, is drawn along t)y sev -vui male devils, wlio seem 
to be bringing up for 'udgment. And on the 
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rio’lit, otlicr nniinniies, coiideiimcd, perhaps, to slum- 
ber out: tile great year, are decently reclined, like 
/7.s7/////, on serpent-formed couches; unless, as the 
ser])eut was the symbol of eternity, this may he taken 
as a hint of the esoteric doctrine taught by the priests, 
whose creed was pantheism. — In the immediate 
neighhourliood, a group of living serpents bear upon 
tlieir necks and backs a number of human heads. On 
the sev(‘rai faces of the columns, the king is suc- 
cessively received and embrac'ed by all the princijnil 
d('iti(‘s of th(‘ Egy])tian pantheon, — Athor, Neith, 
Isis, ( )siris, Ehthah, Ammon, 'fhoth, Anubis, Ilorus, 
and a goddess crowned with a scarabjeus, bearing the 
kteis in each claw. 

( (/(/( 1 A 111. We now jiroceed to a spacious 
apartuuait on tln' right, adorned with two massive 
s((uare ])illars. Here the ligures on the walls are 
merely in outline, (h ath, a])))arently, having arrested 
tlie king in tlie midst of his labours; and his 'iucces- 
sors not ('ai'ing to snatch a moment from the embel- 
hshment of their own tombs in compliment to Ins 
ghost. It has been remarked, — and the idea is not 
without foundation, — that in these pencil sketches 
more freedom, energy, and grace are observable than 
ill the finished paintings. Jt ajipears, in (act, that, in 
all works of this kind, the design was executed by one 
set of men, the details an! filing up by another; 
and that, in maii}^ eases, the latter were hiferior to the 
former, and contrived to spoil their outliinvs. Isis is 
liore delineated with some ability : indeed, her long 
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sloejiy eye, smiling pouting lips, and countenance fiill 
of* love, exhibit the nearest approach to feminine soft- 
ness and beauty ever made, perhaps, by an Egyptian 
artist. Hut the body and limbs are ill formed, as 
usual. Whatever may have been the vulgar notions 
j)r()pagated l)y the priests concerning tliis goddess, slie 
would in reality nppenv to be nothing more than a 
deification of womanhood, in strict conformity to the 
original nature of the Kgy])tiau religion, whicli arose 
out of fetichism, and never very widely departed from 
its principles. 

CCCCLIX. It would l)e endless to describe mi- 
nut(‘ly every group and figure on tlie walls of this 
tomb; and, in the present staU‘ of our kiiowhalge, 
such a descri])tion would be of no great utility ; but, 
were the exact imjiort and character of each under- 
stood, a volume — and it would reipiire a large one 
— might be well devoted to the ])r()per delineation 
and explanation of these extraordinary pictures. 'I'lie 
gods of* Egypt are all assembhal hei*e. The most 
important truths of which they laid cauglit any ob- 
scure glimj)ses, and mingled with fa])les, — afutun‘ 
state — the judgment of the dead — nnvards — pun- 
ishments — transinigratioi — absorjjtion — all seem to 
be allu(fed to and shadowed forib in symbols, compre- 
htnded only by the in’tiitid. do us, now that the 
key is lost, mucli tha vve S(‘C up])ears to be the repre- 
sentations of a fantastic dre.^m. Figures of men with 
globes, instead of fu ads, up dieir shoulders ; wonuai 
witl) serpents (ju ifhMj* brow headless trunks, with 
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snakes or scarabjei ei’ceping forth from the bleeding 
neck ; and, in the midst of these and similar unintel- 
ligible things, we discover the ligui'e of Har])ocrates, 
will] his linger ])ointijig to his lips, enjoining eternal 
silence on the mysterious subject, — an injunction 
which has been but too well obeyed. 

(XX’CLX. Iveturning into the great chamber, 
and d(‘scending a lliglit of eighteen steps, we follow a 
cont inuation of* the corridor, on the walls of which 
tin* wars and other actions of tlie deceased monarch 
appc'ar to b(' ])ortraye(l. hi the midst of soldiers, 
we lind a. man and woman, (dad in leopards’ skins, 
overlooking a third person, engaged in cutting up an 
ox or calf in the royal ])resence. Another flight of 
steps ( ondiicls to a lower chamber, covered, like the 
rc'^l, with sculptures, whudi w(' shall not attempt to de- 
scril)(\ Passing onward from hall to hall, some adonu'd 
^vith (olumns, otlu'rs not, we everywhere observe tlie 
same mysti(' iv|)rescntations. One group, on the 
i*(':)f of a lol’ty arclied apartment, is eminently curious. 
"Idle ligures appear to be white, on a black ground ; 
out are I’ound, on (‘xamination, to be of a pale yellow. 
A white bull, witli a haAvk ])erched on Ins luirns, is 
ap|)r(»aclu‘d by numerous gods in jirocession, all bear- 
ing globes ujum tlieir heads ; among which is the 
female hijipopotamus, witli i woman’s br(?asts, stand- 
ing upright, with a crocodile . iiudung up her back, 
aiul lookiim over her head. Other crocodiles are 
t()<>-(‘tlu“r with a hoii siirrouiuicd 'vitli start!. 
On (‘itlier eiul of the ajKirtnunt is a winged female 
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figure. To the left of this, is a spacious and beautiful 
hall, adorned with two colunins, and a raised stone 
bench, like a rich sideboard, extending round the 
whole. This bench is hollowed out below into a 
series of recesses, in each of which is an eletiant couch. 
Haviiii*' attained the lowest cliainber, we foinid that a 
rude staircase conducted still farther into the rock, 
and descending through an opening in the wall, pro- 
ceeded downwards over steps covt red with rubhisii, 
two liundred feet, ])erha])s, below the level of the 
tomb. On reaching the bottom, how('ver, our pio- 
gress was stopped by rocks, though a narrow a})erture 
existed, through which the bats ])assed in and out. 
Other apartments may hereafter be discovered, both 
here, and at the commencement of tlu* steps above. 

f.'CCCLXI. Tlie other royal tombs, the entrances 
to many of which yet remain to be discovered, j)ossess 
each a peculiar interest ; but to describe them 
sepai’ately woidd be tedious. In oJie of the small 
chambers of’the one commonly called Bruce’s tomb,” 
because it contains the figures of the two har])ers, the 
copying of* which ex])osed him to so much unjust and 
absurd reprehension, there occurs an agri(adtural 
subject of much interest, icprescnti:.^ tl»c plougliman 
ploughing, and the sower sowing a field. 'Hie ])lougli 
- but this r state fron» memory — is drawn by two 
cows o]‘ oxen, a?jd a \ oung' calf is s])orting before tliem 
among tlie furrows. At a short distance in the rear 
is the sower, ridio holds tia gi-ain in a basket, and 
scatters it us lie goes. IVom this ])icture we discover 
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tluit women, in were employed in the labours 

of agriculture ; ior a woman is licre observed ap- 
proacliiiifij tlie luisbandman with a full basket of 
grain, wliile, at a little distance, another is employed 
iu filling a similar l)asket from a large hcaj). On tlie 
other walls of the apartment are stacks of corn in a 
held, and the Nile, flowing between green fertile 
islands, and bearing a galley under sail. In another 
cliamber, close to the above, a collection of military 
ensigns and weapons are represented upon the walls ; 
— swords, speai's, daggers, arrows, bows, (juivers, 
helmets, shirts of mail, and chariot-poles. The 
standards consist of the hawk, the bull, the heads of 
Isis ajid Athor, and other similar objects, mounted 
on long handles, like the staff of a spear. 
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CIIAPTEIl III. 

VALUE OF EGYPTIAN wSCULPTURE ANCIENT ARTS AND CIVILISATION 

GREATNESS OF iMOUEUN NATIONS VOCAL STATUE OF MKMNON 

MYTHOLOGICAL LEGEND IMPROHAHLE EXPLAN ATIONS OF THE 

FABLE DESCRIPTION OF THE STATUE INSCRIPTIONS ON THE 

— the MEMNONIUM — BATTLE-SCENE ON THE PROPYLON 

COLOSSAL STATUE OF OSYMANDYAS — ANOTHER BATTLE- 

SCENE — DEFECTS OF THE SCULPTURE — ALL THESE WARLIKE 
REPRESENTATIONS M YTIHILOGICAL PAPREMIS, RAMUSES, RAMA 

0THP:R colossal statues — library of MEMNON RUINS AT 

MEDINET HABOU — MOST ANCIENT TEMPLE IN EGYPT THE PRO- 

PYLyEA — BATTLE-PIECES SAVAGE TREATMENT OF CAPTIVES — 

PRIVATE TO.MBS OF GOURNOU INHABITED BY THE ARABS — SEPUL- 
CHRAL PAINTINGS TOMBS OF THE t^UEKNS — PROFUSION OF 

MUMMIES — CHARACTER OF THE ARABS — UNDEK-RATED BY THE 
FRANKS — CIIAUITV-SCIIOOL AT GOURNOU — LEARNING AND 
SUPERSTITION OF THE MI SULMANS — FRANK PHYSICIANS — AN- 
ECDOTE SCORPIONS SC ORPION AND SPIDER FKiflT BETWEEN 

A YOUNG CROCODILE AND THE GREAT LIZARD OF THE DESERT 

MODE OF SHOOTINC; THE CROCODILE AVILD DOGS OF THEBES 

BARBAROUS TREATMENT OF DEAD BODIES. 

CCCCLXII. It may seem extraordinary, since, as 
works of art, the pictures an<l sculptures on the 
Egyi>tian monuments must be ranked in a very in- 
ferior class, tliat we nevertheless d- , ot<‘ so much care 
and labour to the description of chcin. But our 
views aim at utility. By carehdly investigating these 
wrecks of ancient ( vilisation, we may possibly arrive 
at the knowledge of many circumstances capable of 
hrowing sone liglit on the early history of our race, 
and the opinion , moral aod religious, by which their 
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actions and their happiness were influenced. It is 
only when thus considered that such researches pos- 
sess any value. Ignorance and imbecility alone travel 
to wonder and admire. The barbarians of those 
remote ages, arrived at the enjoyment of leisure, were 
im])ellcd by natural instincts to imitate, and by super- 
stition to erect such structures as a rude taste led 
them to suppose would be pleasing to their gods. In 
the multitude of their attempts they hit upon some 
useful inventions ; and vanity led them to claim 
whatever was invented by others. Even from the 
savage nations of the present day some useful hints 
may be borrowed ; and, thei'efore, though we regard 
the ancient l''.gyptians as barbarians, coarse in man- 
ners, ignorant ol’ political science, slavish, fanatical, 
priest-ridden, it is still possible that some advantage 
may be derived from the study of their architectural 
and plastic monuments. It is certain, however, that 
modern nations, were they disposed to employ their 
wealth in the same way, could eft'ect works infinitely 
superior both in grandeur and vastness to any thing 
ever accomplished by the ICgyptians ; our arts and 
mechanical contrivances being as superior to theirs as 
I.ondon is to 'rhebes, Ihit with us wealth is in the 
hands of many, employed in promoting the comforts 
and conveniences of private life, or in public w’orks of 
great and general utility. Our roads and bridges ; 
our moles, and j)iers, and breakwaters, and canals ; 
our magnificent streets, and cities of palaces ; our 
magazines, and arsenals, and navies, — all things 
necessary to the safety and wc]]-hcir.g of a great em- 
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pire, — compared with the most successful efforts of 
Egyptian civilisation are as Ossa to a wart. Even in 
architecture, the branch of art in which they most 
excelled, our ancestors, <lestitute of the resources we 
now possess, greatly surpassed them. ICxcepting the 
pyramids of Ohizeli, things perfectly unicjuc, even in 
Egypt, they have no structures comparablt! to our 
Gothic cathedrals, or to St. Eaul’s church, whose vast 
and beautiful dome seems a mountain, when put, by 
the imagination, in juxta-position with their largest 
propyhea. 

CCCCLXIII. Jlut to return to 'riiehes. When I 
had concluded my visits to tlie s(>pulclires of tlie 
kings, the Vocal iSi atue ot jMe-unon * next com- 
manded my attention. But who or wliat was this 
Memnon, a mortal or a god? 'I'he arbitrary attempts 
of mythologists to confound him with Osiris, origin- 
ating in the vain desire to trace back to one the 
various gods of paganism, are eminently unsatis- 
factory. Let us relate the fiible : — Memnon, son of 
Tithonus and Aurora, was a king of Ethiopia, who 
having, during the ’^^rrojan advanced at the 

head of an army through Egypt, and marched as far as 
.Susa, Priam, his uncle, entreated liis aid for Twy. 
The hero consented j and after the death of Hector 
■'■ as regarded as the cliampion of the Phrygian host, 

* On the signification of the name of Memnon, see /V«/o ?// Crafjflo^ 
e 'it. hekk. t. ii. ii. — Strnho^ I. wii. j). 81. 3. — Ap. Crcuztr^ 1i<L 
dv C Ant. t. i. [>. iHy. — Jafdumki dc Memnone^ pp. ‘.^9. 1)7, — 

Sciences Occultcs, t.ii. pp.;i.W. 305 
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until lie also fell beneatli the spear of Achilles. The 
traditions are not a<>Tee(l respectiiit^ the place of his 
burial. According to some he was interred on the 
banks of the vl^sepus, a river of Mysia which falls 
into the Propontis ; others place his tomb in Cyprus; 
others in Syria ; while a more poetical tradition 
relates that his mother, the (ioddess of the Dawn, 
repairing herself, after his death, to the plains of 
Troy, bore away his beloved remains, and interred 
them at Susa, the (*ity of Lilies,” where she caused 
a magnificent monument to l)e erected to his memory, 
lic'ing of celestial birth, Jupiter, at the reciuest of 
Aur()]-a, consented to distinguish his funeral from 
that of otlu'r mortals. When the body had been 
deposited on tlu^ ])ile, and the fire kindled, there 
immedjat(‘ly issiunl from the flames a number of birds^' 
of prey, which, having tlown thrice round the pyre, 
divided themselves into two bands, and engaged in 
so sanguinary a combat that above lialf their number 
remained dead ii]K)u the field. The survivors then 
(le])arted ; but every year, on the anniversary of the 
death of Memnon, re])airing from C-yzicus to ilion, 
they renewed tlieir combat over the tomb. 'Fhese 
birds, by the ancicjits called ^^enonid(‘s, were of a 
black colour, and, though by nature carnivorous, 
abstained from tlu* taste of flesli. Aiicr his death 
Memnon was worshipped as a god. His statue at 
the foot of the Libyan mom tains, on the plain of 
Thebes, was erected with its fac^' towards the east, 
that it miglit be gilded hy the earliest light of the 
dawn. When surroundial by darkness its notes 
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appeared to be the melancholy expression of pain * ; 
but in the morning, when smitten by the first rays of 
the sun, it uttered a melodious, though plaintive, 
sound, like the breaking of the string of a harp, in- 
dicating his sorrow at licing deprived of his mother’s 
presence by the ajiproach of Apollo. The colossal 
statues of Kaiumen and his consort, situated among 
vast precipices on the road between Bamh/un and 
Balkh, have also their faces turned towards the 
east, so that when the sun rises they seem to smile, 
but look gloomy in the cvcning.f 

CCCCLXIV. The explanations hitherto given of 
this fable are forced and trifling. And how shall we 
account for the fact, that the statue formerly, on the 
rising of the sun, emitted a vocal sound, Init is now 
silent Strabo states most distinctly that he heard 
it, but insinuates his suspicion that it was caused by 
the artifice of some of the bystanders. Learned and 
ingenious writers have laboured to establish a con- 
nection between light and sound I, and to explain 


* Amon^r the remarkable bclubi bv (Jernianicus in 

Tacitus enunierate.s tiie “ Memnonis saxea ubi riuliis .sobs icUi 

est, vocaleiii soiiuiii retltleii.s.” — Annaliuin^ 1. » e. L I . 

f Asiatic I{escarr/ic.s,\i.46,'},- riie.se statin -, \vhifli were recently 
.seen by Captain Burnes, in his journey to Jhtkhara, far exceetJ in size 
ft*, colos-ti of the Hi'Vjtian- ; t!ic larger being about and the 
smaller about HO, f(‘et in h ight. Tiicy arc painti'd, like those found in 
the valley of the Nile, and .-seem to have tieeii executed with ability. 

f Plutarch., SyiupoHiacHyVm, 8. — The explanations of the moderns are 
fs U more awkwa I and wanting iiv ingenuity than those of the ancients ; 
luit since we are not ( oinpelled, untior pain of death, to interpret this 
Theban ri'^dle, in> ovi* oau aris : froi. ‘»one.stly coniessiier that its soJn- 
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physically what the ancient pagans regarded, not as 
an effect resulting from any general law of nature^ 
but as a miracle. To this philosophical solution there 
is the serious objection that, although the statue 
stands where it always stood, and is still in the same 
condition as when visited by the Greek geographer, 
the rays of the sun smite upon it in vain. Whatever 
connection there may be between light and sound, 
Memnoii is now mute. It would ap])ear, therefore, 
that we must, after all, recur to the imposture of 
the priests, who delighted in deception ol‘ all kinds, 


lion is heyoiul oiir roach. Dussault, the French translator of Juvenal, 
endeavours to account for the miracle* by supposiiii^ that “ la statue 
etant creusc' la chaleur dii soleii echauflait Tair (jidelle eoutenait; et 
Cette air, <'u sortant par tjuehpu* issue, produisait iin bruit que h^spretres 
inlc'rpretaient a hajr irre,” t, ii. p. ISalverte, who (juotes this 

opinion, very proper! v d(?sc ribc‘s it as “ pen sontenablo.’' He also dis- 
a})proves of the fancy of the Frencli artists, wlio supposed they lu'ard 
a similar noise* in the* temple of Karnak, produced by the I'hauiie of 
tt'inpc rature eonse(|uent on the a[)pearan<*{‘ of the dawn I Dcscripfwji 
1. i. p. — He then mentions an Englisli traveller 
vvho pretends to have heard the Memnon ; but sa\s the bound pro- 
ccxhIs from the pedestal, not the statue, and is eauseil by the eflect of 
tlie I’ir on stones peculiarly arr.inm’il. Kncpr!i>]>. ix. — 

After rc-jectini; these several hypotheses, Salvcrte adopts the I '^plaiia- 
tion of Laiiijjles ; — “ Les sons, dit Lanijles, poiivaient etre prodiiits par 
une suite de inarteanx disposes le dhm clavier, etlra[)pant le granit 
meme, on dcs pierres sonores de la nature tie* cedes qiii, depuis les sieeles 
les plus recules, servent a la (diinc d’instrumeiis de musiipic. Etait-il 
si difficile dhidapter a ses jnartcaux une ciepstdre, oe tout autre iiistru- 
jnent proper a mesurer Je temps, v* iiiuiite tie maiiierc a les nettre en 
mouvement au lever du soleii?’^ — Scir}u:t\s t/ccw//t,f, t. ii. pp. 3J3 — 37:^, 

— Lung/t\^, DLssrrt. mr Mcfn/wn, I'opag.s dr Xon/m, t.ii. pp. 235,236. 

— A similar hypothesis lias recently been put tbrvvard as a new dis- 
covery; the only improvement l>eiii^, thai, instead of a clepsydra, a 
priest, hammer in haml, takes his station in the breast of Memnon, 
ready to strike at the projier moment. 

I 
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upon wJiich, in fact, tlicir empire over the multitude 
depended. A sliglit blow will sometimes elicit from 
large blocks of stone a reverberation like that attri- 
buted to this statue. In crossing the court of the 
great temple of Kal(fhs!d at night, my heel struck 
against the corner of one of the huge blocks that lie 
scattered about, and produced a sharp and startling 
note, not unlike what is caused by the breaking of a 
liarp string, though much louder. 'riie accident 
iumediately brouglit to mind the statue of Memnoii; 
and I again repeatedly sought to ])roduce the same 
effect, but without success, not being able to discover 
the part of the stones which it was necessary to strike. 
Had noon, instead of sunrise, been the mouuuit selected 
for the accomjdishment of the miracle, a circum- 
stance that occurred at Dcndera would have induced 
me to refer it to physical causes, and absolve the 
priests; for, about mid-day, while engaged in examin- 
ing the sculj)ture on the soutliern extremity of the 
Temple oi’ Venus, the sun at the time shining very 
brightly, 1 heard in the wall a loud sound, proceeding 
from east to west, resembling, J imagine, the music 
of the vo( al statue, and undoubtedly the effect of 
heat. 

CCCXJLX iJut I have already entered too fidly, 
]v rl\aps, into these auci o’t ti'aditions, though it is they 
alone that conf r iij im the statue whatever interest 
it possesses ; sjnc(* neither its execution, nor colossal 
dimensions, ..(mid othervnM' challenge from the 
traveller any ver\ parliculai attention. In proceeding 
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southward from the Memnouium towards Mcdinet 
Hahou, along the skirts of tlie cultivated land, we 
discover, at a short distance on the plain, the statue 
of Memnou and its companion. The fields, at the 
time of our visit, were covered with green corn in 
the ear ; and numerous Arabs, scattered at intervals 
over the plain, were clamouring and shouting to 
frighten away the birds. Several of these persons, 
neglecting their duty, followed us towards the statues, 
whose (a)lossal proportions, dusky Inie, and attitude 
of repose, invested them, as we drew near, with 
a certain air of grandeur, augmented, rather than 
diminished, by the aj)]K;arance of decay and extreme 
anti(|uity which they jnx'sent. It has been found by 
re])eated -Klmeasurement that the vocal statue — the 
latgei' of the two — is about fifty-two, or, according 
to others fiftv-six, feet in height : thev both sit 
w'ith their liu'cs towards the river, and tlieir hacks to 
the mountain ; and were, perhaps, as has been con- 
jectm ed, the first of a long avenue of colossi, leading 
to a temple, the foundations of which have been un- 
covered directly behind them ; immense blocks of 
stone, su])])osed to have formed the bases of other 
statues, being found on the intervening space. The 
Memnott, as Strain) observes, has been broken off’ at 
the waist ; the jiarts below being of oiie block; but 
the remainder of the body, like that of Jupiter Olyvn- 
pius at Agrigentum, is ccmfiosc'! of several pieces, 
built up like a wall, badly joined, and rudely sculp- 
tured ; and the fl'iitiires have been rvholly obliterated 
by time. (jpon the legs, thighs, and body are 
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numerous inscrijitions in Latin and Greek, certifyiuj;r 
that their authors had heard the voice of Meiunon ; 
among which we sought in vain for tlie name of 
Strabo. That of Plutarch we seem to have dis- 
covered, tliough the characters are scarcely legible, 
and the initial almost wholly obliterated. 

CCCCLXVI. Many of these inscriptions, which 
have already been several times copied and published, 
are now nearly defaced ; and the legs of the statue 
have been themselves shattered, and jiarts of the feet 
broken away by violence. The throne on which 
Memnon reposes is adorned with hieroglyphics, and 
rests upon a pedestal consisting of several vast blocks 
of stone ; and on either side and between the leg;s of 
the statue are the remains of small ligiires in alto re- 
lievo, more or less defaced, scidptured from the same 
block, and placed there, as at Aboommbal, lor the 
sake of contrast. Being female figures, they have 
been supposed, by persons desirous of explaining 
cveiy thing, to represent the daughters of the king. 
On the pedestal are nuraei'ous symbolical figures, 
among which are the sacred vulture and the uncus, 
seated on the mystic vase, and apparently engaged in 
the adoration of the Kteis-pbalJus. . Near this group 
is the hieroglyphic symbol of loving, with a hawk, 
a. id a man dressed ir a full short garment, like a 
petticoat ; and on either side of the throne, in both 
statues, are two figures, — which, from their beards and 
lung female oreasts, may perhaps be intended for 
hermaphrodites, -engivged in binding a nundicr of 
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lotuses to what would seem to be the pillar of a 
round table, ending below in the shape of a human 
heart. 'Fhe figures thus engaged, possessing alto- 
gether the Nubian countenance, liave hair twisted in 
long small ringlets, while their only garment is the 
thong apron, — more than once dcsci’ibed, — which is 
still worn by unmarried females in that country. The 
figure on the left of the table is crowned with three 
common lotuses similar to those which he holds in his 
hand : on the opposite side the calyx of the flower is 
differently formed ; and these two kinds of lotus are 
supp(jscd to be the symbols of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. 


CCCCLXVll. The large ruined structure, dig- 
nified by modern travellers with the name of Mem- 
noniinn, though, according to antiquarians, it should 
rather be styled the Palace of llamenen, next 
engaged our attention. Its propylon, which has 
nearly a southern aspect, is coni}»letely in ruins on 
the side towards the river. Climbing among the 
fragments of rock, a])parently overthrown by an 
earthquake, and looking across the plain, in the 
direction of the vocal statue, we beheld a beautiful 
expanse of verdure, with a number of Arabs scaring 
the birds from the corn-fields, with slings and stones, 
on the spot where the stre ;ts and palaces of Tdiebts 
had once stood ! The norri.crn face of the propylon 
is covered with sculpture, representing battle-scenes, 
in which we discover the hero in his chariot, the 
bent bow, the flying dart, the wildly pawing horses. 
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contention, confusion, flight, dismay, dcatli ; and 
though tiic outlines of this stirring picture luive been 
half obliterated, enougli remains to show tliat the 
wliole, though rude, was originally executed with 
much vigour and fire. This seems, in reality, to be 
the Tomb of Osymandyas, — in the shade of whose 
fallen statue 1 wiote tin's account, — though tlie 
form of the ruins by no means agrees exactly with 
the description wliich Diodorus Siculus 1ms given of 
it ; but if, as Hamilton conjectures, this anticpiarian 
nevei’ visited the Tliebaid, but compiled his account 
from the memoirs of other travellers, such discre- 
pancies ought not to surprise >is ; sinci' many indivi- 
duals, who certainly were at Thebes, have lallen into 
gi’eatcr errors. 

CCf’CT-X VIII. From the prt)pylon we proceed 
across the dromos, towards the gniat entrance.' to the 
second court, on the left of which arc the fragments of 
the colossal statue of Memnon Osymandyas, lying near 
the pedestal, rent and shattered by its fall, and wan- 
tonly mutilated by barbarian violence, 'riiismay, per- 
haps, be considered the master-piece of Fgyptian sculp- 
ture. It is of oriental granite, and, notwithstanding 
its vast dimensions *, was f-onceived .md executed with 
unusual vigour and delicacy ; .at least,if we may judge 

the whole fi'om th ; jiarts still remaining. The 

* it was oriainally 8cvcnty-fiv fV'ct in lu'ight, and aiiout twenty- 
tlirct; iV'Ct h\'wA the slundders the whole statue hewn out oC 

« ;n oT "r.'i f 
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wall left of the doorway lias been tlirown down; 
and tlie one on the rig'ht lias lost its coating on the 
southern face, though it still retains, on the northern, 
its sculjiture, and, in part, its colouring. Here again 
the king is engaged in his wars. The scene is pro- 
bably laid in Egypt or Nubia, on the banks of the 
Nile ; according to llurckhardt in the el Ilajjary 
tlie rocky district extending to Sukkot from the 
second Cataract ; but there seem to be no data for 
d(‘termining the jioint with so much precision. The 
river is jiainted blue, and intersects the held of battle 
in its whole length. Here the monarch, as on the 
face of the jiropylon, is represented with his bow 
bent, his arrow drawn up to the head, his horses at 
their full sjieed, whirling along his light car over fallen 
ami dying men : liis full quivers are suspended at his 
chariot-sidc‘, crossed as at Aboosambal ; and the 
horses, whose necks are superbly curved, seem to paw 
the air in their sjieed. Immediately arouiul the king 
the field is strewed with the wounded, the dying, the 
dead, — the trophies of his prowess, lie apjiears 
latlu'r to be the god of battle than a mortal heio. 
hear and Flight, Consternation and Death, the com- 
jianions and forerunners of Conquest, advance, and 
scour the field before him. Chariots, horses, and 
men, wedged together, lly like a cloud over the field, 
and plunge headlong into the Nile, to escajie the tre- 
mendous arrows of the victoi. Here they perish, and 
you see their bodies, which neaiiy licke up the stream, 
floating down along the bank:. Part, however, 
escape, and fly fiir from the combat. On the nearer 
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bank of the river a long line of chariots is seen, hur- 
rying at full speed along the plain ; but whether 
engiiged in flight or pursuit seems impossible to 
determine. Near a round tower, situated on an 
island in the river, several individuals are aiding 
others in landing. In the midst of the scene is a 
representation of a man on horseback, probably the 
only example of the kind any where occurring on 
the monuments of Egypt. On another pait of the 
wall the conqueror is receiving his captives, who ap- 
proach him dejectedly. 

CCCCLXIX. The absurdities of tliis i)iece, as I 
have elsewhere remarked, arc nutre conspictious, per- 
haps, than its merits. Human bodies are represented 
which have barely room to float lengtlnvise down the 
Nile, and wfliich, if thrown across, wmuld form a 
bridge over it. Hut it is unuccessaiy to dwell on 
these imperfections. From an attentive comparison 
of the various battle-scenes sculptured on the tenqiles 
and palaces of Egypt, a suspicion arises that they 
were never designed to represent real wars ; hut are 
merely so many mythological pictures, commemorat- 
ing the imaginary achievements of Papremis, the 
Egyptian Mars. No fact in his' ry seems to be 
better established than this, that the Jtgyptians were 
always an unvvarlike people. The grand military ex- 
peditions and coiiqui sts of Osiris, Memnon, Sesostris, 
and other heroes, may be regarded as mere fables, the 
( dspring of i puerile vanJy, which, in a people like 
the Egyptians, would neve •thelcss be motive sufficient 
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for celebrating them on the walls of their great 
edifices, sacred and profane. Taming crocodiles, and 
cutting the throats of defenceless strangers, driven by 
accident or misfortune on their coasts, were actions 
more congenial to their temper than undertaking 
the subjugation of warlike nations. But almost 
every people who attempted, in remote ages, the con- 
(juest of Egypt, succeeded in the undertaking. The 
Arabs, or Shepherd Kings, the Nubians, the Persians, 
the (i recks, the Homans, the Mohammedans, had 
only to march into the country, bountiful as nature 
has l)eeu in rendering it difficult of access. 

(’(XXTAX. llamcses, Papremis, llamses, llama, 
appear to be the same mythological ])crsonage. X'hc 
“ Land ol llamcses,” mentioned in kScripture, was in 
Ltnvi'r Egypt, where, according to Herodotus, the 
military caste, the servants of Paprejuis, or llamcses, 
or llama, (for Papremis is, pcrha])s, nothing but lla- 
ma,with the masculine prefix and a Greek termination,) 
principally resided. M. Acerbi, Austrian cousid at 
Alexandria, lias made, on this subjcct,an acute remark. 
It is very extraordinary, he observes, that all the 
battle-scenes, represented on the temples of Egypt, 
should so exactly resemble each other, wlioevcr may 
be the conqueror whose actions are commemorated, 
and in whatever country the scene is laid. He also 
adds, what, in my estimation, has less weight, that 
the hieroghipliiml, namait of t’T; captives appear, 
in many cases, to be precisely the same. It has been 
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ingeniously suggested*, tliat as, in the tombs, the 
king, who united the religious, civil, and military 
power in his own person, is delineated as the high 
priest, or supreme minister of religion, so, on tlui 
tem])les and palaces, he is represented as a judge and 
a general, the avenger of private and public wrongs ; 
which, ill a great measure, coincides with my own 
views. It was not lawful, according to some authori- 
ties, to introduce the figure of Mars within the 
temples ; but, since war and slaughter were unscru- 
pulously delineated there, this idea seems to be 
without foundation. 

CCCCLXXL To proceed, however, with the 
ruins. The sculptured wall, above described, loj-med 
one side of a spacious and magnificent court, sin*- 
rounded by a j)eristyle, as mentioned by Diodorus. 
A row of eiglit s([uare columns, of large dimensions, 
with colossal statues attached to tliem in front, adorn 
the nearer and further extremities of the court ; 
while on either side is a doulile row of round columns, 
with a low^ base and a capital formed like the budding 
lotus. All these pillars are covered with the usual 
sculptures. Tew traces of the sid(.‘ walls remain. 
In the area of this coui t, lyiiig on ^?ie sand, are frag- 
ments of colossal statues d* blue granit(‘, one of which 
consists of a female head, the nose oidy of which lias 
been defaced. Tim lace is long, oval, and, though 
colossal, conveys the idc- of' a small delicate woman, 

* Ily Mr. llaiiis of AIcxaii<lrin. who has bestowed much labour on 
the investigation of 1*. ’yjuian anthfi-ities. 
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from the harmony of tlie proportions. The chin has 
been sliglitly injured : hut the expression of the 
mouth, which remains (piite entire, is soft and smiling, 
like that of youth in a placid dream ; and this appear- 
ance is increased by the chai-acter of the eye, long 
and sleepy, with luilf-closed lids. Viewed directly 
in front, the face appears handsome ; but the profile 
is sjjoilcd by the too great thickness of the lips, 
bes])caking in the model the prevalence of African 
blood. On the left is the torso of another statue. 
All these fragments arc very finely polished. 

('('(’(’I.XXII. In front of the cella arc two rows 
of columns ; the external row scpiarc, with colossal 
statues attached to them, as already mentioned ; the 
others round, with a capital formed of the budding 
lotus. Among (he sculptures on the facade of the 
cella are Isis and 'riioth, inscribing hieroglyphics on 
the fruit of a ti’ee ef unknown species, perhaps the 
Pcr.sm of the ancients ; certainly not the doum 
palm, as conjectured by Dr. Richardson. Three 
doorways, with as many flights of stejis, lead into 
the grand hall, or hyjio.style, along the centre of 
which runs a double row of lofty columns, with bell- 
formed capitals, as at Karnak. The ornaments of 
this capital consist of lotuses, of which some reach 
the top, and otluus half w ly, alternately ; the latter 
surmounted by a group of hicroglvjdiics. On either 
side of this avenue of massive ju'llars arc numerous 
ranges of columns, smaller in dimensions, and inferior 

VOL. II. n 
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in hcii^ht ; tlieir capitals, agreeably to Egyptian ideas 
of beauty, being also in a totally different style. The 
sculptures on tlie shafts were never linislied. Light 
was admitted into tlie apartment by windows in the 
roof, as in the great Mall of Columns at Karnak. 
From the hypostyle, a highly ornamented doorway 
leads into what has been termed tlie ‘‘ Library*,” over 
the entrance to which, according to J)iodorus, this 
sentence, no doubt in liieroglypliics, was inscribed, — 
“ Physic for the soul.” — Near this line ruin are seen 
a numlier of parallel brick arches, evidently of* a 
quite modern date, wliich have been ludicrously suj)- 
posed to have formed the dwellings of’ the inferior 
'^Traf^Jodiikp^ w'liose princes may have resided in the 
royal tombs of the Bihait el Melnok ! 

CCCCLXXJII. Next after the Meminnkunu^ 1 
visited the ruins of Medhiei ; wliich, with 

the exception of some few unimportant additions, 
iimvorthy the slightest attention, should, I tliink, be 
regarded as the most ancient architectund remains in 
Egypt. They liave all the rude grandeur of an 
edifice erected in barbarous times, '^fhe style of 
ornament, the massive jii’oportions of the columns, 
the gigantic statues, and the intagl* :s, cut deep in the 

* (i'ui f)riums roiruin lllu^trcn^ h.ihuit ((juod nuMiiorlii siTvcl) is fiiit. 
I 'ymanduas, iiC'-rnlia opt-nim jH'aclara, sac rain l)ibli<)thf- 

cani strnxit, ct in ( jus ito lurpewif : aiiinii iiicdica 

ofllciua. Ita Dindurii.*', (jiiaiu»jijaii) illn inter vettivs re^L;iiin I’linrit, 
non taiiio.n duhito nxrinphinj, s;i non ipsain reni, iiiansissn, ct in iTiil^ypto 
1. bliotlK^cas srinj r aliqnas (rxindn oxstitisse : idtjuo in tcniplis prjt'cipnn, 
ct sactTilntinu t ura,” — -JusLiLtpsi dc UiOlioi/tcch Si/nla^niu. Opirtiy 
t. iii. p. 1 ! 
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face of the wall, and representing with awkward 
vigour tlie ciixumstanccs of savage warfare, all com- 
bine in those antique ruins to awaken the idea of a 
rock-teniplc, ratlier than of a pile of masonry. Had 
this building been suffered to retain its original form, 
it might ])robal)ly have exhibited something like 
symmetry; hut the ages succeeding its erection, pre- 
ferring the piecing out of an ancient structure to the 
raising of a new one, added in one part a propylon, 
in another a suite of cliambcrs, in a third a court, 
until, l)y their heterogeneous increments, they had suc- 
(‘ceded in utterly confounding the primitive design. 
Nor is this all. For, while spoiling some portions by 
their improvements, they appear, with characteristic 
inconsistency, to have ruined others ; as we find 
in the more moflern walls stones on which are the 
remains of sculpture and hieroglyphics reversed. 

CCCCLWIV. In front of the temjde, which 
faces nearly south, is a vast square enclosure, sur- 
rounded l)y a massive wall, containing three en- 
trances. The propylon is masked by a screen of 
masonry, through which you enter into a narrow 
court by a broad gateway, adorned with has reliefs 
and hieroglyphics, and witli a lofty pillar on either 
side. The shafts of the columns are plain, and have 
an unfinished a})pearaiue ; but the capitals, the 
foliage of which consists of tlie doum and lotus leaf 

<r> 

intermingled, have been gorgei usiy painted. Here, 
as in many other religious edifices already described, 
the ancient gateway, of small dimensions, has been 

11 2 
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built up in a largo propylon of more raotlcrn date. 
Among the sculptures on the gateway, the most pro- 
minent figure is that of Mendes Orthophallus, or Pri- 
apus; and wherever this figure — supposed by contem- 
porary antkpiarians to be that of Ammon Generator 
— occurs, it is represented with but one arm, which is 
lifted up, with the hand placed in the angle of the 
mystic van. Behind him, upon a small altar, are 
two cones, like cypress trees, and a lotus springing up 
between them. On the cornice of the doorway is the 
winged globe, splendidly painted, and Hanked with 
serpents, one of which is stone-colour, the other black. 
The same ornament is repeated on the ceiling ; and 
uumei’ous worshippers presenting ofterings to Aroeris 
adorn the sides of the entrance. 

CCCCLXXV. We next pass into a court of 
moderate dimensions, which seems to have been 
surrounded on three sides by a colonnade. Attached 
to this court, on the left, is a small ruin, probably a 
kind of jjorter’s lodge. On the low wall, extending 
round the colonnade like a screen, is the usual repre- 
sentation of a human sacrifice. 'J'he pillars consist 
of eight small shafts, clustered together, like Gothic 
columns. To this court succeeds a •.econd propylon, 
smaller than the first, but ornamented in the cus- 
tomary style with the figures of gods and mortals. 
The scul])turc.s on i le frieze of the doorway consist 
of vultures and sphynxes. We now enter a more 
spacious coma, likewise adorned with a peristyle, at 
the northern exiremity of which are the remains of 
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wliilt appears to have been the original edifice, having 
in front a portico with scpiare columns. Within 
this is another gateway, witli a small polygonal 
column on either side, ])ainted in colours now black- 
ened by time. Next succeeds a long passage, the 
walls of which are covered with figures of Priapus, 
fruit, fiowers, and bulls or oxen bound ready for 
sacrifice. Ileyond this small chapel are several dark 
chamljcrs, which, from the offensive odour prevailing 
in them, must be the dens of wolves or jackals. 

(JC("CLXXVI. This range of buildings here 
terminating, we approach an immense structure, to 
which all the smaller edifices above described may be 
consi(lcr('d merely as an avenue. In dimensions the 
pro})ylon may perha])s ecjual that of Apollinopolis 
Magna ; but it. is inferior in execution, and more 
encumbered with rubbish. The scidptures are in a 
})eculi!ir style. Being cut extremely dee]i in the face 
of the WJill, hieroglyphics and all, they break too 
sensibly the continuity of the surface, giving it the 
tippciirance of :i rock honey-combed by tlu‘ action of 
a saline atmosphere through a long succession of 
ages. This experiuu'iit in llte manner of sculpturing 
the peculiiir kind of has reliefs which the Egyptitins 
affected, does not seem to have succeeded, as we no- 
where else find tin example (>f it. Advancing iiito 
the temple, vve enter a hpat.ioe.s court, adorned on 
either hand with a colonmule of rude, irregular gran- 
deur, where the same barbarous attcmjrt at producing 
effect by incongruous variety, upon which vve have 
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already more than once animadverted, is a^ain visible, 
columns, square and round, with and without capitals, 
being huddled together in the most striking con- 
fusion. The round columns are surmounted by bell- 
foi’med capitals, ornamented with the full blown and 
the budding lotus, and surmounted by sculptured 
plinths. 

CCCCLXXVII. We then pass under another 
propylon into a second grand court, surrounded by a 
colonnade. The pillars on either side are round, but, 
at the nearer and farther extremities, square, with 
colossal statues attached to them ; and immediately 
in front of the cella a second row of round columns 
extends behind the square ones, Rejn esentations of 
wars, victories, and triumjdis, cover the walls. And 
among these occur, — what may, perluqis, be ri'garded 
as a proof of the antiquity of the edilice, since no 
later structure exhibits marks of barbarism so re- 
volting, — illustrations of the original h'rocity and 
savage character of the Egy])tians. On the lateral 
wall, to the left of the entrance, we find the victor 
in his chariot, flushed with conquest, and surrounded 
by all the pomj) and ciic inn stance of glorious war ; 
circumstances which, in lagnanimous natures, in- 
cline the heart to behold tlie limniliation and sutf'er- 
ings of the vanquished .vith pity. Rut this feeling 
was foreign to the lu’east of this self-sufficient bar- 
barian. fortune of war having thrown a number 

of miserable wretches into les hands, he knows no 
other means ol exhibitir g his valour, and heightening 
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Ills own enjoyment, than that well known “contrivance 
of savaii’es, who s(‘em to l)e sensihle of the sweet ex- 
emption li*om pain only while they behold the 
wri things and agonies of their captured foes. Three 
captives, hound together, arc fastened to the pole 
heneath the body of‘ the chariot, witli tlieir heads 
])r()jecting behind over the dust ; wliile two attend- 
ants follow with fans, mounted on long handles, 
wliicli, in India, are still numbered among the in- 
signia of royalty. Jlis troops march in long files 
l)elow, driving before them, like lierds of cattle, 
grou])s of ])risoners, with pinioned arms, tied toge- 
ther, and secured from flight by ropes, the ends of 
which the victors hold in their hands. (Jn the 
western wall, the monarch is seated in his chariot, 
witli his hack towards the horses, in the midst of a 
wide plain. His courtiers and fan-bearers stand be- 
side him : the troops, still under arms, occupy the 
surrounding sjiace , and immediately in front of the 
king are three lieaps of human liands, and a fourth 
consisting of the but wliether procured 

by the mutilation of the living or the dead, there is 
no means of determining, lleside each heap stands 
a scribe, engaged in noting down their numbei s on a 
tahk^t. The exteuior walls are likewise covered with 
battle-scenes ; but it is unnecessr.ry, since they afford 
no new iiisiglit into flic ligyptian character, io fatigue 
tlie reader or ourselves witii ihe ^lescrijition of them. 
The cella is too much encumbered with rubbish to 
admit of examination ; and all around the temple are 
the numerous hut s of a des( i u d ^\rab village, which, if 
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excavations were undertaken, might easily be cleared 
away, and the whole that remains of the ruins laid 
open to view. 

CCCCLXXVIII. No useful pui’jwse could he 
answered by entering into details respecting the 
minor ruins in the western division of Thebes ; most 
or all of the lesser temples being of a modern date, 
and, both in plan and oinaments, mere copies of 
other sacred edifices. But the private tombs of 
Gournnu are eminently curious, being excavated in 
prodigious numbers in the steep, and, in some places, 
perpendicular, face of the mountains: their entrances, 
beheld from afar on the plain, running in straight 
lines, and rising one above another in tiers, reseml)le 
the terraces of a great city erected on a hill ; and, 
indeed, though originally designed, perhaps, for the 
reception of corpses, they have now changed their 
inmates, and arc tenanted by the Arabs and their 
cattle, being far more cotnfortablc dwellings than 
these poor people possess the means of constructing. 
In fact, they form commodious abodes. And the apart- 
ments being; spacious and lol'ty, and raised consider- 
ably above the plain below, over which tliey conunand 
an extensive prospect, they may nioi-(..H'(T he r(!garded 
as the most salubrious residences in the Thebaid. 
Usf' very soon removes the objections which might 
arise from the neigl hourJiood of coffins and dead 
bodies ; indeed, no person seems to shun the com- 
pany of death in these countries. Three embalmed 
corpses shared my bed-room during my stay at 
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6'oMmozi, their coffins serving as a dressing-table; and 
skulls, thigh-bones, broken legs and arms, mummies 
of serpents, cats, ibises, strevv the ground in the 
neighbouring tombs, which, when uninhabited, are 
filled with an odour resembling that of a charnel- 
house. 

CCX'CLXXIX. In many of the tombs the walls 
are covered with ])aintings, interesting, because they 
alfiu'd an insight into the private manners, and 
domestic aits and comforts, of the Egyptians, but in- 
ferior in merit to the works of a sign-painter. The 
artists of 'I hebes, when these rude pictures were ex- 
ecuted, were utterly ignorant of perspective. In 
rejnesenting a garden, the walls are laid fiat on both 
sides ; and while on one hand the trees are seen in 
their natural position, on the other their immehes are 
downward, and their roots in the air. The gardens 
are perfectly scpiare, and, like the Pasha’s kiosk at 
Shot hra, have a sipiare pond in the centre, with a 
boat upon it. You enter through a lofty propylon, 
constructed and adorned precisely in the style of 
those placed before their temples ; so that it may be 
conjectured their civil and sacred architecture were 
distinguished by the same characteristics. Jiepre- 
sentatious of rural scenes, such as harvesting ami the 
vintage ; of njechanical oc( upations, as brick-making, 
hewing wood ; the slaugh<^f*i iug of animals, feasting, 
and various kinds of amusements, such as are seen at 
Eilithyias and the Sjieos Artcraidos, cover the walls ; 
but instead of being described, they should be fiiith- 
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fully copied and engraved; plates, in matters of this 
kind, instructing much more rapidly than words. 

CCCCLXXX. In a rocky secpiestered valley, 
among the mountains of AleAinct llahoUy are found, 
what have been denominated, I know not wherefore, 
the “ Tombs of the Queens.” lor this appellation 
there seems to be no other foundation than the idea 
that, as the Egyj)tian ladies enjoyed, during life, a 
kind of lawful empire over their husbands, the latter 
may not have chosen to subject themselves, after 
death, to their despotism, which might have tiis- 
turbedthe tranquillity and embittei’cd the enjoyments 
oi' . lmenfi. Ihit this is a lame reason lor sup])osing 
that the Tlieban queens were thus intei red a])art, in 
a sort of eternal exile, 'i'hese tombs, in all pro- 
bability, were private, like those of but 

belonging to some more opulent families, whose 
means enabled them to imitate, in some nuasure, 
the sepulchral extravagance of their kings, 'fhe 
apartments are fewer, smaller, and lar less sumj)- 
tuously ornamented than those in the lHhan rl 
Midook. Many of them contaiii <leep mummy pits, 
and a lower suite of chambers. Some were Idled, 
when we visited them, v ith a proiosioi. of mummi(‘s 
in every stage of decay, so tlrat it was in some ])laces 
i iipossible to advaiic a step witJiout crushing a 
skull , or treae-ing o. the breast-bone of a ((ueen. It 
was not without ( onsiderable )*eluctance that 1 thus 
jirofaned (he relics of the. b «ul ; but once entered, it 
was necessary to make om ay out, and the bodies 
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Jay every where in our patli. From among the lieaps 
oJ’ mummies we j)iclced up a tliigli-hoiie al)out tJiree 
feet in lengtli ; l)ut to wliat animal it l)elonge(I my 
ignorance of‘ anatomy (lisal)Ied me from deciding. 

CCCCLXXXl. In all these excursions we were 
accomj)anied by a number of Arab lads, to whom 
o\ir asses belonged, and who, besides their business of 
donkey driving, traded a little in aiitiquities. Helzoni, 
and other travellers, complain greatly of the roguish- 
ness of the people of (lini.riioit. 'I'lieir ex])erience 
may have warranted the charges they make, but I 
cannot corroborate tlu'ir testimony. It is no doubt 
true that they endeavour, in their dealings with 
1‘hiropeans, to obtain the most they can for their 
•unods ; but is there any dishonesty in that ? Helzoni 
himself, without perceiving it, absolves them. It is 
a fixed point in their minds, he observes, that the 
Franks would not be so liberal, tinless the articles 
were worth ten times as much as they ])ay for them. 
If, therefore, these poor people suppose, no tnatfer 
whetiier correctly or not, that they only receive a 
tenth part of the real value for the articles they 
dispose of, with what justice can they be charged 
with dishonesty? In my o])inion, many of the 
trading antiipiarians with whom tiiey have to deal 
are more unprincipled by fiir ihan they. At all 
events, 1 found them very •malcratc in their de- 
mands. Accustomed to fiu'l and set a price upon 
idols, mummies, and scaraba'i, tliey know much 
better than the traveller the valiu> of the thiiiir-s in 
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their possession ; I mean the arbitrary value wliicli 
custom lias settled, for, in themselves, the <>Teater 
part of all such objects are utterly vvortliless. When- 
ever they saw me riding across tlie plain, in my way 
to or from the ruins, several individuals would come 
forth to meet me, with all the portable anticpiities 
they possessed ; and as I sometimes gave a few paras 
to the women or children whom I met, and wlio 
were so unlucky as to have nothing to sell, I obser\x‘d 
that it was this part of the population that generally 
accosted me on my way. 

CCCCLXXXII. Though rude, uninformed, and 
poor, the natives of (foar/nja inv not wholly destitute 
of the means of instruction ; a school having been 
establislied for the use of these Tro^ladtjfas by tlu‘ 
charity of some holy man — a santon or dervisli — 
who having, in his rambles through the world, 
amassed what in those countries is esteemed riches, 
returned home in his latter days, and bestowed u])on 
his poorer and more ignorant ncighboui s a portion of 
that which he had received from the bounty of otliers. 
True piety, in all religions, manifests itself in bene- 
volence. And 1 have observed that, throughout the 
Mohammedan w'orld, th most celebrated she’iklis, or 
saints, have shown their good will towards mankind, 
by establishing school:* ; in wliich, though little sound 
knowledge may be taught, tlie mind receives some tinc- 
ture of letters and humanity. Ignorance, liowevcr, 
is a plant hard to kill. TJie Mohammedans generally 
regard Europeans as magicians, superior to them- 
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selves in knowledge, but deriving that knowledge 
I’roni an unlawful source, and witlial capricious, mis- 
chievous, uncertain in their tempers. They there- 
fore confide in them reluctantly. But when disease 
comes u]K)n them, and the superstitious practices of 
people of their own religion are found to be of no 
avail, prejudice generally gives way to the dread of 
death, and the arts of the Frank magicians are re- 
sorted to. Nevertheless, bigotry sometimes prevails. 
A short time before our arrival at Thebes, the infant 
child of an Arab having been stung by a scorpion, 
the poison rapitlly diffused itself through the body ; 
and the idiild appeared to be racked by the most 
excruciating tortures. In this state it was seen by 
Mrs. Hay, who, happening to be passing by the 
tomb, was induced by her kind and charitable dis- 
])osition, which on all occasions leads her to pity and 
relieve the wants of the poor, to interest herself more 
deeply than t)rdiuary in its fate. She therefore de- 
sired the afflicted mother to follow her immediately, 
that not a moment might be lost in applying the 
proper remedies. Having waited some little time, 
ami ])erceiving that she did not arrive, Mrs. Hay 
again rode to the tomb, where she found that the in- 
fant was dead; — an ignorant prejudice against the 
medical ])ractice of the Franks having prevented the 
mother from availing hersi lf of the aid of her bene- 
volent neighbour ; no other motive cun account for 
so criminal a neglect. 

CCCCLXXXIH. (Scorpions are said to be ex- 
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ccedingly abundant among the ruins, and in the 
vicinity of Thebes. At certain seasons of tlie year 
tln.'y may be I’ound under almost every stone, par- 
ticuhu'ly about the 3Iemnonium, where the heat, 
concentrated among the rocks, is intense. They 
likewise find their way into the inhabited tombs, aJid 
take refuge in holes in the walls, through which, how 
often soever they may be stopped uj), the patient 
reptiles again work a passage out, and appear in their 
old places, until they are caught and killed. There was 
a scorpion’s hole at my bed’s head, in Gouniou ; 
but its inhabitant never appeared during my stay. 
They are often caught under mats which are not 
daily taken up and shaken. A spider of very large 
size, reported to lie exceedingly venomous, is also 
found here among the rocks and catacombs, where 
the superstitious natives may perhaj)s conceive it to 
derive its poison from feeding on the bodies of the 
dead. Several gentlemen, residing at Thebes, having 
heard of its noxious (pialities, caught, during the 
preceding summer, a scorpion and one of these 
sj)iders, and confining them together under a glass, 
contrived by repeated irritation to jnovoke them to 
attack each other. The scoipion at first lay torpid, 
neither approaching nor shrinki’ g from the spider ; 
but being brought repeatedly in contact with his 
advtisary, who was more active and irritable, he ap- 
peared to bo rous( d, and eager to commence the com- 
bat. They were; now once more brought together. 
The scorpion, conscious of his power of harming, 
constantly emleavoured ‘o sting the spider j but the 
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latter, catching tlic head of his enemy between his 
long feelers, apjieared to inflict on him an invisible 
wound ; for each time this Ivappencd the scorpion 
writhed with agony, and became evidently weaker. 
Whether or not, like the rattle-snake, in the horrible 
experiment made on this reptile in America, the 
scorj)ion stung himself during these ])aroxysms, I could 
not ascertain from those who witnessed the spectacle ; 
but at length he was again seized by the spider, 
which seemed, as it does in killing a fly, to delight in 
toiinenting his foe ; and while exerting its pow'er of 
destruction, caused more sensible demonstrations of 
])aiu and suffering in the scorpion than we com- 
monly suppose to be incidental to a physical organ- 
isation so inferior to our own. In a few minutes 
till s|)i(ler had effected its purpose. The scorpion 
was killed. 

tX’('(’LXX\JV. A similar fight took place be- 
tween a small crocodile and a irahren, or gigantic 
lizard of tlie desert. In this case, neither of the 
ani iials seemed disposed to begin the attack ; and it 
was with till! utmost difficulty that they could be 
forced to exert ujion each other the power intrusted to 
them by nature fiir their own defence, or to procure 
their proper food, (h’oeodiles are numerous in this 
])art of the Xih'. And among tiie Arabs of Kamak 
there are several who understand the method o^ de- 
stroying them ; which they do moiely for the purpose 
of stuffing, and selling tlieir skiiis to travellers. The 
patience and j)hlegm they exhibit in this species of 
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sportsmanship are worthy of a Dutchman. On one 
of the numerous sandy islands intei'secting the chan- 
nel of the Nile they dig a deep pit, carefully distri- 
buting over the surface the sand thrown up from 
below. For several days after this operation, the 
crocodile, finding an alteration in the appearance of 
his old haunt, and dreading an ambush, remains in 
the water, or resorts to some other island ; but growj 
ing accustomed by degrees to the physiognomy of 
the place, he returns, and basks there as usual in the 
sun. Observing this, the Arab, who has all the 
while been w’atching his movements, crosses over by 
night to the island, carrying with him provisions for 
two or three days, and lies down in the pit, with his 
musket loaded with iron ball. Heix* he watches for 
the emei’ging of the crocodile from the w’ater ; and 
aiming at the under part of the body, seldom fails to 
effect his pui’pose. 


CCCCLXXXV. Travellers usually complain of 
the number and fierceness of tlie dogs which infest 
the cemeteries and uninhabited parts of Alexandria. 
But they are tame and gentle compared with those; 
of Gournou, where night and day their bark is heard, 
following at your heels in troops ,hen you leave the 
village, and angrily assailing you, at every winding 
of the road, and the entrance to every tomb, on your 
return. Were they contented with barking, however, 
the nuisance would be iess intolerable ; but, unless 
;.ept off by sticks or stuues, and those neither light 
nor small ones, "hey wouH tear you like wild beasts. 
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The whole face of the hill, from the tombs to the 
cultivable land, having been broken up in search of 
mummies, is full of deep and dangerous pitfalls. 
Here, where the majority of the vulgar dead seem to 
liave been buried, fragments of bodies, unbandaged, 
and torn open in search of papyri, legs, arms, bones, 
skulls, chips of coffins, painted linen, morsels of bitumen 
and resin, and other funereal ])arapliernalia, strew the 
ground in all dii ections. It does not a])pear that the 
Arabs, as some travc‘llers have pretended, habit\uilly 
make use of the dead bodies for fuel, tliough they 
would no doubt burn well, on account of their dry- 
ness, and the great (juaiitity of combustible matter 
they (‘ontain ; foi*, though wood and charcoal arc 
extremelv dear, and they have no substitute but the 
dry dung of animals, heaps of mummies are left to 
fall to dust upon the surface of the ('arth, in the 
neigbl)ourhood ot their dwellings. Yet, were all 
these remains collected, and consumed on one pile, 
or even binned piecemeal by the Arabs, it would be 
less offensive to tlu‘ feelings than to behold them 
thus wantonly trampled under foot. 


VOL. II. 
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CCCCLXXXA I. AVkkx wc had seen tlie ])rincipal 
remains of antiquity on the weMeui bank of the Nile, 
which appears to. liave been the ‘<ite of the original 
city, and to Cf)ntain the most ancient inonunients, we 
passed over to the eastern side, and commenced our 
1 observations with llic Vmjile oi' I^f/.ror. Portions of 
this vast ruin an’ h led up by the dwellings and cow- 
houses of llie Arabs ; ulio, by converting some of th(' 
iower chambers into h:irij,cr^ have rendered them 
absolutely uuappioach iblt. The French employed 
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in removing tlic obelisk had fitted up, at the southern 
extremity of the temple, a small house ; which, at their 
departure, tliey left entire for the use of ti’avellers. 
Ill this we breakfasted ; and had scarcely ended, when 
a dancing girl, evidently accustomed to the house, 
made her appearance at the door incpiiring wliether 
our party reijuired lier services. These women are 
numerous at /v//./v>y, and seem to have mad(^ some 
progress in refinement during tlie removal of the 
obelisk ; for some of* them spoke French, particularly 
the misti'ess of the band, who was an Arab. Her 
pupils, all accompli>hed exhibited every vai’iety 

of comph‘xion, from the jet black of the negre^s to 
the fairness of an Kurojiean woman, ami were dressed 
in as many costunu's. One of* tlie black women, not 
o!’ the* negro raca*, was remarkable* for the symmetry 
of her features, imt si ill more so foj’ lua* lof ty stature. 
lAnv men in X/ccoy’ ecpialled her in heiglit. d'hough 
evidently a native of some distant country, she liad 
adopted the Arab dress, but still retained many of 
her savage ojauunents about her m‘ck and in her 
tresses. They wandered all day about the village ; 
and, on the appearance of a kandjia, descended to the 
banks of the river, where they danced and sang their 
lascivious songs upon the shore. 

CCi CLXXXVU. The luins of the temple, 
which apjiear to consist of an oiiginal slirine and the 
repeated additions of suhsornirnt ages, are upwards of 
eight hundred feet in length. The entranee is 
towards tlie north, where a propylou of vast proper- 

I 2 
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tions, covered ^vitli battle-scenes in a rude but vigor- 
ous style, adorned in front with collossal statues, and, 
recently, with two of‘ the noblest and loftiest obelisks 
in the world, masks the scattered fragments of the 
structure. One of these obelisks, as I was inlbnned 
by an officer of the /v/^ror, was considerably higlier 
than the other ; and the greater one, he said, re- 
mained and had been given to the English. I trust 
it will never be removed. There are four c'ollossal 
statues, two on eitiier hand, moi*e than half buried in 
mounds of rubbish. W hen entire, — both the obe- 
lisks standing, the statues ])erfect, tlu' walls co\ered 
with warlike re])resentations, tht‘ mouldings, coi’iiices, 
architraves, hieroglyphics, ])ainted in brilliant colours, 
and the whole surrounded by a sj)aci()us ])av(‘d ai’ca, — 
the fiupulc of this propylon must uii(|uestionably have 
presented an aspect of extraordinary grandeur. It 
was in the invention of this ])ai’t of their sacrial ('di- 
fices that the architects of l^gypt exhibited the most 
unccpiivocal proofs of geiiiiis. The as])eet oi‘ stabilitv ; 
the pyramidal inclination of tin* sides, contrived to 
increase its apparent height ; tlu* wide and lofty por- 
tals, adorned, like the jest, nitli a ])i*ofusion of 
imagery ; the jJi’odigious flag-staffs fixed against either 
wing, and surjjassing ii’ height tlie masts of* a line-of- 
batth* ship, froui which, on certain occasions, enor- 
mous streamcj’s weie un/’ui’led to tlie hree/e ; the 
towering sculptuia <1 obelisks, (unblematic of the solar 
ray, which flanked the entrance ; and tlie swart eo- 
Ipssal flgures of gods, rcoe. ing on innnovahle thrones 
in front of tin u' dw *ilf?c fj*om wliich (heir solemn 
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appearance inioht suffice to chase away the profane ; 
— all these (a)inl)ijie(l circmustaiices conferred on the 
propylou and orand entrance to tlie temple Luxor 
an irr('sistil)le claim to pnhlic admiration. And wc 
still, in spite of time, experience something; of this 
feeling ; though our views and sentiments differ so 
widely f*rom those of* the I^gyjitian, who cast a hur- 
ried aw(‘.stricken glance at these mysterious objects, 
as he hastened into the interior, witli all the humilia- 
tion of su|)(‘rstition in his soul. lie dared not mingle, 
as w(‘ do, criticism with ])rais(‘. Jhit if, as has been 
repcaitedly advanced, this style of architecture, with 
its aecessoi'ii's, unit(‘d in its design tlie severe elements 
of grandeur with the utmost luxuriance of ornament, 
it must at th(‘ sanu' t'uuc he owmal that Kgy})t seems 
JU'Vc'r 10 ha\e prodiicc'd an artist caj)able of skilfully 
combining tlu sc (‘havuaits so as to produce one har- 
monious whole, uniting taste with magnilicence, and 
beauty with suhlinuly. Something always presents 
itself to the vyv, of which the judgment disa]>proves : 
and, as we (‘ontem])lat(‘ woi ksofart chiefly for the de- 
light they iiispii’e, by ju’oduciiig in our minds a har- 
mony analogous to what we observe in them, this 
involuntary a[)peal to the c ritical faculty, where the 
imagination only is direciiy coneerned, is highly 
})aini\il. 

CCCCLX X X\"J IJ. "I lu pn( rile inference, be- 
cause, among diilereiit nations, various and, perhaps, 
contradictory ideas of f)eauty ])revail, that therefore 
tlierc is no standard of bi?ai:iy, is t.s pernicious in the 
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arts as a correspoiidinf^ notion would })rove in philo- 
so])liy and morals. AVliat is true, is as difficult to 
djcide as, what is beautiful ; yet few persons are 
found to deny the existence of truth. The same 
tiling may be said of virtue, or moral beauty. Cer- 
tain forms awaken in the soul trains of sensations 
highly pleasurable, inducing intense tranquillity, and 
gilding all the images of our fancy with sunshine. In 
these forms, whether animate or inanimate, we recog- 
nise the principle of beauty. Rude and ignorant 
nations, occupied principally with the ordinary cares 
of life, and, among civilised people, all those classes 
of the community whose thoughts are absorbed l)y the 
])ursuits of gain, ne(*essarily entertain very imperfect 
ideas of’ beauty, if they at all concern tlumiscdves 
about tlu' inattcu'. \\ hen men l)(‘gin, however, to 
direct their minds towards the imitative arts, their 
notions of beauty grow more enlightened : they dis- 
cover tliat some forms possess in a much higher 
degree than olliers tlie ))o Aer of pleasurably aflecting 
the* soul, or of producing temporary happiness ; and 
perceive that the jierfection of art consists in infusing 
into tlieir works the greatest possible projiortion of 
this ingredient. In the science of beauty, therefore, 
as in all other sciences, progress can oidy Ik* made by 
application and study : and if nun and nations differ 
iVom (*ach other in t! : ideas which they entertain on 
tins subject, all ve can infer from this circum- 
stance is, that (he greater iiundKT are ignorant; and 
the conc:( ])lH)ns of’ ignorance must ahvays be unlike 
those of kuowUdgc, • 
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CCCCLXXXIX. If wo Jipjiiy tliese remarks to 
tlie ]^j^y])tians, we shall discovc'r tliat, during the wliole 
period of their existence as a nation, they were never 
able to soar into tliose elevated re^-ions of art inwliich 
the pure type of the beautiful is found. Animated 
by tlie desire to arrive at tliis envied hei<!;lit, they un- 
doubtedly were ; and to this we owe the numerous 
motiuinents of perseverance and power wlileli still 
(mnoble tlie land tliey inliabited : l)ut it remaiiied i’or 
an hhir(>])ean nation, jilted by nature witli a pliysical 
or^’anisation and an intellectual warmth and energy 
never bestowed on any Oriental ))eo])le, to carry tlie 
imitative arts to jierf’ection — to becpieatli to jiosterity, 
in almost ev(‘ry branch of them, models ol* inimitable 
b(‘auty, whicli, co])ied and rejieated xvn thousand 
times by siicc'c'eding artists, have never yet been 
equalled, what -w'r may b(‘ tlie suec'ess reserved for 
the genius ot' the ])resent age. 

C(-X'(\\(\ i^’rom tlie colossal statues and sculp- 
tured battle sceiu's adorning t!u‘ propylon of the 
temple of wliich led to the abov(Mligression, 

let us ])ass into the interior of the eililice. The 
droinos, or grc'at court, wa> originally surrounded by 
a magiiilieent peiistyle, (onsisting of two rows of 
massive columns, profiistdy covered u irh jiainted hie- 
roglyphics and symbullc il sculpture. J5ut the whole 
of this extensi\'e area is now clmked up with the 
miserable dwellings ol'tlie Araos; who, without under- 
standing what tlu'y do, destroy one part after another 
of these vast structures, ^et wantonly, perhaps, but 

I 4 
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because tlieir views of comfort and accommodation, 
into wliicli we cannot properly enter, appear to require 
siicli depredations. To view many parts of what 
remains, you must enter into their, liouses, and dis- 
turb their families. From this court we proceed 
into wliat was probably tlie jironaos, where the double 
row of columns, seven on cither liaiid, extending 
down the centie, IVom tlie dromos to the cella, alone 
remains. I'hey are adorned with the spreading or 
bell-formed capital, and though partly buried in the 
sand, have an exceedingly stately a])pearance. The 
cella, into which we must now climl) over the wall, — 
the regularcntrance being blocked up, — seems to have 
been hypictliral, as tliere is no a])pearauce oi’ tluvre 
having been rows of columns in the centre, without 
which the Egyptians knew' no means of roofing their 
buildings. A grand colonnade, with a double row of 
lofty pillars, extends the whole length of tlie open 
area on eitlier side ; but as, in the construction of 
their temples, tlie Egyptians were directed by no jiriii- 
ciple ol’ regularity, what we imagine to have bt‘eii a 
cella, they may have considered as a court ; wliich is 
rendered the more jirobable by our iindiiig, immedi- 
ately beyond it, a considerable liypostyle, consisting 
of eiglit ranges of columns, of four ui each row'. The 
remainder of tlie edifice is divided into sevi'ral small 
a])artmejits, some ado’*M''d with pillars, otliers without 
tliem ; but vvluch ot these eliambers ought to be con- 
sidered us the adytum, it seems difficult to determine, 
i s oar the southeru extremity of the temple, are the 
remains of an ui.^ient ouay. 
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CCCCXCL From the terrace of the traveller’s 
liouse at Ijf/.ror, — where Messrs. Jones and Gouri, 
and tlie Indian officers resided during their stay, — we 
enjoyed an extensive prospect of the plain and ruins 
of western Tliehes, backed by the vast cliffs and 
craggy lieiglits of the Lyhian mountains, one peak of 
which appears ‘to attain an elevation of at least twelve 
or thirteen hundred feet above the level of the Nile; 
thougli some travellers have estimated the greatest 
elevation of th(‘S(‘ mountains at not more than four 
hundr(‘d feet : an extraordinary discrepancy I To 
me, however, the conical peak rising immediately 
above' the tombs of‘ the kings seemed to possess nearly 
three times the height of‘ the great pyramid ; and 
whoeve’- has climbed its ])recipitous and craggy sides, 
nu([ looked (l(nvn from thence on the valley of the 
Nile, will ])rob;ibly incline to my opinion. For taking 
its exact e'levation none of us ])ossessed the necessary 
instruments. It may, ])erhaps, be worthy of remark, 
tint all this part of the Libyan range is composed of 
rock containing innumerable fossil shells, several 
specimens of wliich we collected. 

(XX J'XGIl. J’Vom th<‘ village ot' I^iu'or we pro- 
ceeded across the plain to K(tnial\\ Cultivation 
has not here, as about the site of rvlomphis, covered 
the fields with verdure, or raised living avenues of 
date ])alms, to rej)lace the failo!* obelisk and column. 
The country Is nearly deser^, and the date woods arc 
few and scanty. So much the more impressive, liow^- 
ever, arc the ruins. Even a ohe’ikh’s tomb, or a 
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dilapidated caravanserai, on this dreary and abandoned 
plain, would be an object of interest ; and it will 
therefore be easy to iinai^ine the ettect, in such a 
situation, of the most prodij^ious masses of ruin any- 
where existing on the globe. The great propylon, 
wich its gigantic portal, commands admiration I’rom 
afar. Presently we reach the commencement of that 
long avenue of colossal sphynxes l)y which we ap- 
proach the entrance looking towards the south. 
These mysterious symbolical figures, intended to re- 
present the united beauty and strength of two natures, 
couching on either side of your path, awaken, in s])itc 
of time and violence, which have leagued together 
against them, strong emotions of pleasure, touched 
with melancholy, and mingled with regret. You 
behold them extending one beyond another in vast 
files to the portal of the temple. Hut the traveller is 
at first distracted by the multitude of objects around 
him ; and, befoi’e he examines any portion minutely, 
passes hastily through the whole, enjoying, rather than 
observing. The plan of this vast scene of ruins has 
never been satisfactorily made out. Perhaps the 
heterogeneous parts now compiehended under the 
name of the temple of Karnak, never formed, in 
reality, portions of the seine building, but were con- 
tiguous edifices, partly sacred, and partly secular. 
The plans of Messrs C'atherwood and Arundale, 
which 1 saw at UovmoUt appear to strengthen this 
suspicion ; but this and other questions connected 
with these ruins can never be determined without 
extensive excavations. 
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CCCCXCIII. In describing the arts by which 
tyranny aimed of old at keeping the people in 
subjection, Aristotle enumerates, among the most 
elhcacious, that of utterly impoverishing them, by 
erecting prodigiously expensive structures, such as 
the pyramids of Egypt, and the magnificent dedica- 
tions of Cypselus. The Theban kings appear to 
liave been deeply v<ersed in these arts. To their 
slaves, tli(‘ motive assigned, if they condescended to 
assign any, was, of course, piety towards the gods ; 
and with j)ersons ot‘ a character analogous to that of 
their slaves, they have obtained, in succeeding ages, 
credit for so holy an intention. lint with their 
political motives, a large proportion of mere vanity 
was probably mingled, advancing recklessly to its 
own gratification, through the sweat, and toil, and 
homely privations, of’ the poor. And to these united 
incentives we owe the architectural grandeur of such 
edifices as the temple of Karnfik, Considerations 
of this kind are not the first, however, which present 
themselves to the mind of the traveller, in the midst 
ol’ ruins so vast and numinficent. IJeholding before 
him the result of the continuous labour of myriads, 
once arranged and distributed into something like a 
whole, designed to create in the minds of the spec- 
tators a sentiment of superstitious awe, but now 
shattered to fragments, and grouped in jiicturesque 
masses of ruin by the giuai Jiand of Time, the feelings 
wliich spontaneously arise are those of satisfaction 
and pleasure. Art, he perceives, has been there. 
The towering column, the aspiring obelisk, the 
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frieze and arcliitravc, covered with symbolical imagery, 
together with tlie vast ])ortals, beiieatli wliich ^.fy- 
plueiis or Enceladus might liave entered without 
bowing the head, and the innumerable eliaraeters of 
unknown import which everywhere meet the eye, 
combine to awaken in liis breast the sentiment ol’ 
enthusiasm. Under tlie influence of this fl'eiing we 
long wandered througli tlie temple. Kac li took a 
different way. I remained alone in the grand liall, 
wdiere one hundred and sixty-two columns, coven'd 
with painted sculpture and hieroglyphics, support the 
roof, and, disposed in numerous langes, |)ro(luce a 
series of long vistas, resembling tlie openings in a 
forest. KSitting down at tlie foot of one of tliese 
pillars, between which the bright sunshine streamed 
in broad masses through the breaks in tlu* wall, J con- 
templated at leisure the features of the scriK^ around 
me. Many doves, and innumeralile sjiarrows, w(‘re 
perched above upon the painted ca])itals, cooing and 
twittering, or flitting to and fro between the columns. 
Hawks, too, the sacred biixls of Osiris, w ere w heeling 
about and screaming over head. These \vei’e the 
only sounds audible, and they were not un pleasing. 

CCCCXCIV. Few ])' ’-sons, ill siifii ii situation, 
would I)C able to resist the teinjitation to indulge in 
nu.lancholy reflections. And tliongli it was eiiually 
foreign to my object and eharacter to seek, among the 
wrecks ofaiitirpiit^', the means of saddening my mind, I 
iiiiperceplilily fell into the crite subject of the political 
fate of man, auu the deba:- I and humiliating con- 
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(lition to which the greater nuinber have been doomed 
in almost all countries. The very edifice in which I 
sat liad been one of the instruments by which the 
])olitical degradation of tlie Egyptians had been 
effected. Ihiestly craft, combined witli the absolute 
power of hiiigs, sunk them, in many respects, below 
the level of the brute ; and legislation, if the regu- 
lations l)y which despots hedge round their power 
deserve the name, divided them, if there be any faith 
in history, into castes, by which the majority were 
coutlemned to ])ursue from father to son, without 
ho])e or chance of a favourable change, the most 
sordid and servih- diudgery. Erom the enjoyments 
and pleasures of science, literature, and arts, they were 
necessarily excluded for ever. For, since the members 
of one caste could not encroach on the province of 
allot lu'i', all persons not of the sacerdotal order, 
which ])reserved the monopoly of intellectual pursuits, 
must necessarily have been plunged in the jirofoundest 
ignorance ; which will account for the prevalence of 
human sacrifices so late as the age of Aiiiasis ; and 
of animal worship, until their bestial gods were put 
to flight by ( 'hristianity. Ancient Egypt, if we draw 
aside the veil cast over it by ignorant admiration, 
was nothing but a nest of ])riests and slaves ; for 
desjiotism itself was here subordinate to the sacerdotal 
tyrants, who either elevated a member of their order 
to the throne, or, when the sec ptre had passed by 
unavoidable accident into tl.c l'and§ of another, asso- 
ciated its possessor with themselves. Thus it haiipened 
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that Egypt produced neither poets, nor liistorians, 
nor artists, properly so called. By all these forms of 
intellectual exertion* men address themselves to the 
people ; and in Egypt the people were not only inca- 
pable of deriving either profit or advantage from 
such labours, but were absolutely excluded by the 
law from enjoyments of this exalted kind, lienee, 
to return to the point from which I set out, though 
the genius of the nation would appear to have quali- 
fied them for excelling in technical pursuits, none of 

* If vve rcHoct upon the incalculabltfatlvantiiixcs which niaiikiud have 
derived from the invention of letters, we shall know how to appreciate 
the character of the K^yptian jiriesthootl, who hibourial to maintain hir 
their own order a monopoly of tho>e atlvanta^es. The spt cions aririi- 
merits by which they soniiht, when humified by com|iicst, to dismiise 
the enormity of their ancient practices, seem to Ixf stated by Plato in 
the following passage: — “ Thenth — the inventor of kltt*rs — is 
reported to have fully unfolded to '1‘hamns (king of l‘'g\pt) many par- 
ticulars rcspcctiiiir each art, which it would lx; too prolix to mention. 
But when they came to di^coiirsc^ upon letters, ‘‘ This discifiline, Okiug!” 
says Theiith, “ will render the Kgyptiaiis wiser and iuerease their [lowirs 
of memory ; for this iiiventiun isthe medicine of memory and wisdom.” 
To this Thainus rcjilied, “ () most artificial 'J'heiith, one person is 
more adapted to artifieial operations; hut another to judging what 
detriment or advantage will arise from the use ot‘ these productions of 
art : and now, you who are the father of h ^ters, through the benevo- 
lence of your disiiosition, have affirmed just eontrary of wbat 
letters arc able to elfeet. For these, thoiigb (l;t^ negligence of rrx'ollec- 
tion will produce oblivion in the soul of the lear ;cr, — Ix eaiise, through 
trusting to the external and foreign, marks of writing, be will not exer- 
cise the internal power of recollection, — so you have not discovei'cd 
the medicine of memory, but o>‘ admonition. Yon will likewise deliver 
to your disciples an opinio-’ of wi.sdom, and not truth ; for, in coiistv 
quence of having many readiTs, without the instruction (assistance) of 
a master, the multitude will appear to be knowing in many things of 
w! i; li they arc at 'he same tune igi 'u-ant ; and will l>eeome troublesome 
associute.s, in consequence of posse an opinion of wisdom, iii.steail 
of wisdom itself.” 
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the arts attained to perfection in this country, and 
the greater number languished in cold mediocrity. 

CCCCXCV. When I had remained for some 
time at the foot of the column, pursuing my ideas 
into periods of remote antiquity, my companions 
returned into the hypostyle, and we proceeded to 
examine together tl\e genei’al aspect of the temple. 
One of its principal faces looks towards the river, or 
north-west, and was approached by anotlicr avenue of 
spliynxes, a])j)arently extending from the Nile to the 
great gateway of the propylon. On tlie right side 
of the entrance, engraved on the stone, is a statement 
of the exact longitudes and latitudes of several cele- 
brated sites in lJj)[)er Kgypt, as ascertained by the 
f rench astronomers who accompanied the division of 
De.smi.r. This usefid piece of inl’ormation I copied. 
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This prodigious propylon, iieaily four hundred feet 
in length, formed no part o*' the original edifice, but 
was a comparatively modern addition, left unfinished, 
and contaijiing neither sculpture nor hieroglyphics. 
We next enter into a grand court, adoraed on either 
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side with a colonnade, and in the centre with two 
rows of enormous columns, between which we pro- 
ceed from the gateway of the propylou to the great 
portal of the temple. I'lie shafts of these stately 
pillars are covered with a profusion of hieroglyphics 
and symbolical figures. On the right side of the 
entrance is the trunk of a granite colossal statue, 
facing the north, with one foot advanced. Here the 
remains of another propylon, more ancient than the 
former, extend to the right and lel't, and terminate 
the court; on the southern side of which is a small 
temple, standing at right angles with tlie greater 
structure. The true cause of the I’liiii of these ])ro- 
pyliea — sometimes suj)posed to have been an earth- 
quake — in all probability, wns their own enormous 
weight, which, pressing on the yielding foundations, 
compelled them to give way, and covered the 
surrounding space with mountains <d’ ruins. J was 
led by many observations to this conclusion, after 
having, at first, adopted the received notion. Very 
few of the pillars, which, consisting of numerous 
blocks of moderate dimensions, might be overthrown 
with comparative facility, have bceir subverted, or 
left in a tottering position on their bases. Many 
other parts of the edific ., and of the surrounding 
buildirigs, far less solid than the western |)ropyhpa, 
appear to have sustained no shock, not a stone 
having been disjilaced, except by man. Ihe same 
thing is observable in the Mmnnonium, on the west- 
ern bank. 'I'liose portions of the edifice erected on 
the rock preserve tl ; ttu - t perfect equilibrium* 
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whereas the grand propylon, built on the edge of the 
cultivable land, has been shattered to pieces. And it 
should, moreover, be remarked, that it has fallen out 
eastward, in the direction of the plain, where, reason- 
ing d priori, we should, according to this view of 
the matter, have expected the foundations to give way 
first. For this reason, I imagine, the Egyptians 
erected their principal structures on the edge of the 
desert, where they could, as in the case of the 
pyramids, found them on a rock ; and the cities built 
without regard to this rule, among whieh Memphis 
was the principal, have for the most part disappeared 
entirely. 

CCCCXCVI. Passing through the gateway of the 
second propylon, we proceed into that vast hypostyle 
briefly noticed above, which may be regarded, next 
after the pyramids, as the noblest creation of 
Egyptian architecture. Down the centre of this 
immense hall extends a double row of magnificent 
columns, with richly spreading capitals, considerably 
loftier than the numerous ranges on either side* 
forming the grand avenue by which the sight is con- 
ducted to that splendid architectural vista, consisting 
of columns, obelisks, propylasa, placed in regular 
succession one beyond the other, and terminating in 
a view of the distant mountains. The bell-formed 
capitals, surmounted by low plinths covered with 
sculpture and hieroglyphics, are admirably propor- 
tioned, and tlieir oniaraents, most gorgeously painted, 
consist of the full-blown lotus, alternating with two 
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budding ones. An architrave, moulding, and comice, 
in the usual ornamental style, ran along the top of 
the next row of columns on either side, supporting 
a number of plain square pillars, which, rising to the 
height of the double row in the middle, sustained the 
loftiest part of the roof. The interspace between 
these square pillars formed, on either side, a line 
of large windows, from which the rays of light 
streaming obliquely, illuminated the lateral extre- 
mities of the hall. If the capital of the larger and 
loftier columns represents the calyx of the full-blown 
lotus, vvhich seems to be a junbahle siq)positi()n, that 
of the smaller ones may be taken for tlu; same ilower 
in the half-ex2>anded bud, with its apex tnmcatetl, 
and surmounted by a jdiuth ; and if so, we must 
acknowledge that, in this arrangement, so strictly 
conformable to the order of nature, the Egy])tians 
exhibited an unusual degree of good taste. 

CCCCXC VIL In whatever direction we proceed 
from this hypostyle, our progress is ini])eded by 
enormous masses of ruin. Columns overthrown and 
shattered, architrave falling agai’ist architrave, friezes, 
entablatures, cajntals, coveictl with painted imagery, 
and blocks of stone of cKormous magnitude, are ])iled 
up around on all sides. It were fruitless, amid 
a chaos of this kind, to attempt, in our description, 
any thing like order or connection : the very nature 
of the scene forbids it. From bas-reliefs, shaiq) and 
fresh, as if retvnixy executed, the eye suddenly passes 
to a shapeless mound of st^ ues and earth, a shattered 
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wall, or overthrown obelisk. But whose temple was 
this ? Solemn antiquarians, who pore over the my- 
thological fables of antiquity until they seem to 
believe them, and trick out the most fantastic dreams 
with a pompous apparatus of erudition, will probably 
maintain that it was sacred to A)mmn Generator. 
Jhit was not this divinity one of the Fetish gods of 
ancient Africa, similar in functions and character 
witli the 1^111*, or the Priapus of the Greeks? 
Among the innumerable figui*es sculptured on the 
walls and columns of this vast fane, that of Mendcs 
or (^hemmis, whom, from the analogy of his attributes, 
tlic Greeks confounded with their Pan, is by far the 
most prominent, and the most frequently repeated. 
W’e observe him everywhere, both within and with- 
out, with his hand beneath the myStie van, his lofty 
mitre, his altai', his lotus, and his symbolical cypress 
coiu's t beliind )iim. Beside this altar stands a 
naked goddess, with the j)schent and lituus mitre ; 
the counterpart, probably, of the Paphian Queen, 
who shaiTd w ith Mendes the worship of the dissolute 
'^^1 liebans. In front a devotee approaches the god, 
with a basket of flowx'rs. War-scenes, and sacred 
processions in boats, are sculptured on tlie exterior 
walls ; but they ditfer neither in character nor exe- 
cution from those already described. 

* In fiict, Plntai‘4 li oonfoiinils Airi>w»M wirli Pun Isid, ct Omid^ ; 
anil, accorilinivly, Pan is sometime 7 r pre ented with the head of a 
ram. — Pm/nc Km^hi^ pp. G(>. 

j- Three cones, not unlike those of (^hciuinis, arc found on the coins 
of Cyf)rns; and in a picture discovered at Herculaneum, representing 
the worship of the Pajdiian Venus, is an altar of similar form. — PUturc 
Antiche d'^ Plrcolano^ t. iii, pi. o'i. — Br^t. ',nd. ad Tacit, Hist, ii. 3. 
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DEPARTURE FROM THEBES. 


Monday, Feb. 18 . Gheyieh, 

CCCCXCVIII. Having spent the whole night 
in conversation at Mr. Hay’s, in the tombs of Gour- 
nou, we this morning, about four o’clock, bade adieu 
to Thebes, and recommenced our voyage down the 
Nile. Our party had been numerous, and I (piestion 
whether the ancient inhabitmits, when they brouglit 
in the figures of their deceased ancestors to enliven 
the festive scene, ever passed an evening more 
agreeably; the scene was eminently curious. Eight 
Englishmen, two Greeks, and a Frenchman, seated 
at the same table, in an Egyptian tomb, discussing a 
thousand modern topics, and drinking the wines of 
Madeira and France, where mummi(!S had lain in dark- 
ness and silence for three thousand years. When 
the time for departing arrived, we (piitted our hospi- 
table hosts with regret, and, lighted by the lanterns 
of the Arabs, threaded our way down the mountain, 
between vast mounds of ruins, deep excavations, and 
innumerable mummy-pits. Our guides, however, 
were well versed in the localities, and our asses sure- 
footed. The sound of voices, and the light streaming 
from the lanterns, roused the wild dogs, which 
came forth in troops from their )’’ding-j)laces in the 
tombs, and followed us far towards the plains with 
loud incessant barkings, which were midti])lied by the 
echoes. These, as we moved rapidly along, were 
soon left far behind ; and, passing by the temple of 
Nortjiern Dair, we reached our kandjias on the river. 
It was a night of inimitahie beauty ; the. stars seemed 
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to glow with a supernatural splendour, and their 
clustered images, brightly reflected from the glpssy 
surface of the Nile, converted its tranquil waters into 
a mimic sky. On all sides the features of the land- 
scape were replete with grandeur; the steep wild 
rocks above the Memnonium and Medinet HahoUy 
the ruins of prodigious temples beheld dimly, between 
scattered woods, across the plain, together with the 
dusky outline, of the Araliian mountains lowering far 
towards the east, all thickly peopled with recollections 
of the ])ast, and involuntarily presenting to the ima- 
gination pictures of the secular and religious magni- 
ficence once exhibited on that silent spot, combined 
to render this farewell view of Thebes peculiarly im- 
pressive. Shortly the sun began to gild the peaks of 
the mountains, which, as ho rose, exhibited in suc- 
cession all the varying and splendid tints of the 
morning, as on the day of my first arrival from Den- 
dera. On reaching Gheneh, in the afternoon, we 
dined at the house of our vice-consul with a party 
of Indian olficers, on their way to England, who had 
crossed the | desert from Koasier for the purpose of 
visiting the ruins on the Nile. 

Tuesday, Feb. 19. Avlad Amer, 

CCCCXCIX. In company with Lieutenants Wel- 
sted and Carlis, who had accompanied us from 
Thebes, we again visited the temple of Dhidera, 
where we were joined by the party from India. 
Our conversation, which, at Thebes, had turned 
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OCCUPATION OF ABYSSINIA. 


chiefly upon antiquities, now diverged to the present 
state of the neighbouring countries, which hereafter, 
perhaps, may be of importance to England ; as the 
accurate survey of the Jled Sea, from the Straits of 
Babelmandel to Suez, now nearly completed by the 
ships of the East India Company, will probably lead 
to a great extension of our commerce : in ‘which case, 
considering the character of the natives, forts will be 
necessary on various points ; and if these forts do iwt 
gradually swell into towns, and form the germs of 
colonies, we shall certainly be wanting in our duty. 
Abyssinia, on which Mohammed Ali has long had 
designs, might be far more usefully occupied by 
England. Its importance, as an emporium, in con- 
ducting an extensive traffic with the interior of 
Africa, would be considerable, and tlic force necessary 
for taking possession of it comparatively small, since 
the natives, in general, ardently desire to be emanci- 
pated from their present tyrants, under whom they, 
can never hope to taste either freedom or tranquillity. 
From the missionaries, with oneof whom, just returned 
from Tigre, I conversed at C'airo, much usefid in- 
formation might be obtained. According to his 
account, the most complete anavc' ypi-evails through- 
out the country. Of jcligion, law, and every other 
clement of civilisation and national happiness, they 
are utterly destitute ; and society itself, if it can 
truly be said to exist at all, is rapidly approaching its 
dissolution. The character of Bruce, whose name 
the bare mention of Abyssinia must suggest to every 
educated person, may now be thought scarcely to 
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require any further defence; yet I was more than 
ordinarily gratified by learning from this missionary, 
M. Gohefy that everything he liad observed, during 
a protracted residence in that country, tended to 
corroborate the most disputed relations of Bruce* 
Lieutenant Welstcd also, whose reading and scien- 
tific knowledge confer a value on his testimony, 
observed that the result of the new^ survey of the 
Red Sea w ould be higldy favourable to the reputation 
of this distinguished traveller, whose longitudes and 
latitudes, in almost every case, had been found to be 
correct in a very extraordinary degree. It is to be 
regretted that, througli the interference of a Bedouin 
Sheikh, the extremity of the Gulf of Akaha has not 
been surveyed by our scientific expedition. Tin’s in- 
tractabU' Arab refused to consent, even for a present, 
to allow them to proceed peaceably with their opera- 
tions, and they were not authorised by the Bombay 
government to make use of force. Taking leave of 
our most agreeably guests, who were returning to 
the Red Sea, we proceeded down the Nile, and, late 
in the evening, the wind being high and contrary, 
moored for a few hours near Oulnd Amtr, 


Wednesday, Feb. 20. On Ihc Kile, 

1). Early in the morning we found ourselves near 
IldOtf or Diospolis Parva, but did not disembark, as 
the place no longer contains any vestige of anticpiity. 
The wind being fav^vuraiiU*, we advanced rapidly all 
day, and remained on board until sunset ; when the 
beauty of the evening tempted us to laud. This 
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END OF THE RAMADAN. 


being the last day of the Ramadan, was a great 
feast among the Mohammedans ; who, like the 
Catholics, heartily rejoice at the termination of their 
Lent. At the approach of evening our boats were 
lashed together, and continued floating down the 
stream all night. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OiaCEH — CHEAPNESS OP CORN — HINDOO YOGHI — CHARACTER OF 
THE TURKS — COUNTRIES ON THE RED SEA — GROTTOES OF LAPI- 
DOTON — SIGNS OF SPRING — GEUEL SHEIKH HARIDI — LEGEND 
OF THE SA^CRED SERPENT — EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROCK — CELL 
OF A MOHAMMEDAN SAINT — TROGLODYTE PALACE — TOMB OF 
SHEIKH HARIDI — VOT IVE OFFERINGS — RESORT OP PILGRIMS — 
PASSION FOR FAIvIjJ — ASCENT OF THE MOUNTAIN — BEDS OP 
CRYSTAL — VIEW OVER THE LIBYAN DESERT — EVERGREEN 
WOOD.^I — SIOUT — SPREAD OF THE INUNDATION — CITIES OF THE 
DEAD — SEPULCHRAL CHAMBERS — VAMPIRE BATS — EXTRAOR- 
DINARY EXCAVMTON — PLAIN OF SIOUT — GAZELLES — CITY OP 
SIOUT — FRUIT OF THE LOTUS — BARBER’s SHOP OF THE EAST — 
FERTILE PLAIN — IMPREGNATION OF THE FEMALE PALM-TREE. 


Thursday, Feb, 21. On the Nik. 

DI. Passing Bellianeh at an early hour, we 
arrived about eight o’clock at Girgeh, formerly the 
capital of Upper Egypt. This city, which derives its 
name from a monastery dedicated to St. Ggorge, 
situated within the walls, is still a very considerable 
place, containing, I was informed, nine large mosques. 
The private houses, two or three stories high, with 
neat latticed windows, are fmiit with sun-dried bricks, 
and appear to be larger and more commodious than in 
the generality of Egjqitian towns ; but cleanliness is 
by no means the characteristic of its inhabitants, for 
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HINDOO YOGIII. 


we were everywhere annoyed by ofFenvSive and un- 
savoury smells. Here, in the bazar, 1 saw the prettiest 
Arab girl whom I met with in Egypt, dressed in a 
style rather above the common, and sitting on one of 
the stone benches near the door of a shop, to which, 
perhaps, she belonged. There was no great display 
of goods in the different shops, nor did the bazar 
appear crowded, as in many other cities ; but I ob- 
served numerous hawkers walkuig to and fro, as at 
Cairo, with handkerchiefs or red caps in their hands, 
proclaiming aloud the price bidden for each article. 
The corn-market was ill-supplied and thinlyattended ; 
but the wheat apjieared to be of the best quality, 
though badly cleansed, much chaff remaining among 
the grain. Oirgeh has always been celebrated for 
the cheapness of provisions : wheat w^as now sold for 
twenty-six piasters the ardeb. Here 1 saw a Ynghi, 
or religious mendicant from India, with a small 
English handkerchief wrapped about his head, and a 
large oblong black bowl siispended from his shoulder, 
intended to contain such things as were given him in 
charity. Colonel Wilford • was informed by the 
Brahmins of Benares that tin? object of Hindoo 
snnyagis, in travelling into Egypt, was to visit the 
Sacred Serpent of Ciebel Sheikh JIarldi, concerning 
'vhich many strange legends are redated by the 
modern sagos of I idia. Here, in the bazar, a bold 
little fellow came near and touched my finger j but, 
when 1 took off the glove, appeared horror-stricken. 


* Vsiiitif Ucsi-iilrchcs, iii. 108, !0!). 
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as if I had been skinning my hand. My eye-glass 
they seem to regard as a talisman of great power ; 
and if I happen to raise it, for the purpose of looking 
at some distant object, often run away, as if a pistol 
were jiointed at them. 

l^II. I observed several Turks meet and salute 
each other in the market-place, by touching ckeeks 
like the Trench and Italians, 'khey are easily dis- 
tinguished by their line manly features, and gentle- 
manly a])pearance ; which we regret to discover not 
to be in kee])ing with their genei’al character. To us, 
indeed, they beliave with remarkable politeness ; but 
towards the natives, over whom they have long 
])ossessed unlimited power, their conduct is imperious 
and cruel, as towards the (i reeks. In the Htjaz, how- 
ever, where the IJedouins are numerous, the Turk 
loses his conse((uence, feels his inferiority, and in- 
stinctively yields precedence to the Ai’ub; who, when 
in the enjoyment of freedom, is a very different being 
from the felittli. Even the 'Turks themselves, in 
that distant province, aim at independence, and dis- 
pute with the Tasha the possession of the sacred city 
of Mekka ; whence a small band of these militaiy 
adventurers, not excecxling three hundred in number, 
being lately rejudsed by Ahmed Tasha, proceeded 
towards the south, and, entering Yemen, took posses- 
sion of the city of Mokha, oii tlie coast ; where they 
slew the governor, and bade doHance to Mohammed 
Ali. In the end they will no doubt be overpowered 
by the Pasha; wliose authority, however, iuArjibia, is 
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of a very equivocal nature, and will probably not be 
of long duration. The present state of all this part 
of the world, where revolutions and changes are 
evidently hatching, is highly extraordinary. Cir- 
cumstances are daily bringing their inhabitants into 
closer contact with Europeans, more particularly with 
the English, who might easily render themselves 
masters of every thing in those parts worthy of their 
ambition. But we are, at present, acting an ex- 
tremely impolitic part ; sending arms into Abyssinia, 
instead of carrying them thither ; the Bombay 
government having consigned five hundred muskets 
and bayonets to the care of Coffin, as a present to 
the governor of Tigre ; but if Coffin, during his 
residence in the East, has learned anything of Easteni 
policy, he may, perhaps, employ them in a very 
different manner. 

DHL We departed from Girgeh about noon ; 
but a strong contrary wind rendered our progress ex- 
ceedingly slow. In about two hours, however, we 
reached Sharacoueh, on the eastern bank ; where 
various sepulchral excavations in the mountains assist 
in detennining the site of Lep ' (otun. These cata^ 
combs, rarely visited by travellers, deserve little 
attention, except as far as they mark the position of 
a city, every otlurr vestige of which has disappeared. 
The largest and most remarkable is situated in a 
hollow, at out half way up the mountain, which is 
formed of a ; oft white tone, extremely well adapted 
for the purposes of che Egyptians, who seem to have 
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been actuated by an invincible propensity for bur- 
rowing in tlie earth. The entrance consists of a 
regular doorway, adorned with frieze, torus, and 
cornice, but entirely destitute of sculpture : the prin- 
cipal apartment is spacious, and was once adorned 
with four columns, small at the stem, but swelling 
out, like those of the 3Iemno}iium, a little above the 
base, and terminating in the lotus-bud capital, sur- 
mounted by a square plinth. Beyond the second 
chamber, which is of smaller dimensions, and con- 
tains two rude s([uare pillars, is a small niche, ap- 
parently intended for a statue, but now empty. From 
tlie great chamber a staircase leads downwards, pro- 
bably to a second suite of apartments, with wells and 
mummy-pits ; hut, on descending about thirty or forty 
st(!ps, we found our progress obstructed by large 
loose blocks of stone. Neither sculpture nor hiero- 
glyphics are found upon the walls. New signs of 
spring — young flowers and tender green grass — 
daily appear on the beautifully level plain ; and 
though these prophetic messengers, foretelling the 
nearer approach of the sun, with the miignificcnt 
shows of nature, and thrilling effervescence of spirits 
it occasions, are everywhere beheld with delight, 
they here seemed doubly pleifeing, from the magical 
rapidity with which they burst from the sod. The birds 
are pairing ; various beautiful species of the butterfly 
flutter about us as we wuik, and innumerable large 
bees, whose humming in thv; ruins of the 3Iemno- 
nium frequently reminded me of home, are seen on 
all sides, alighting on the new-born flowers, or creeping 
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into their bells ; while larf^e flights of cranes and 
wild ducks, constantly hover about the Nile, 
seeming, like ourselves, to be journeying north- 
wards. 


Fridiiy, I’eb. all ni^ht, 

DIV. Having continued our voyage all niglit, we 
arrived this morning, about nine o’clock, at (Jehtd 
Sheikh Hand!, remarkable for its wild scenery, l)ut 
still more so for the strange legends and relics of 
ancient superstition which still linger about the spot. 
Here the serpent, the most loathsome and noxious 
reptile in all the vast gradation of animal existence, 
appears to have been worshipped from time imme- 
morial. According to the IJrahmins, the snake, which 
resides in this mountain, was formerly king of the 
.serpents, and reigned in Charrti-giri, a mountain 
very far to the eastward ; but being terrilied by the 
menaces of Gariida, the bird-god, he fled towards 
the west, and settled near the Nile. His name, they 
say, is Sancha-nagft ; and it is believed that those 
who perform yearly and daily lites in his honour 
will acquire immense riches.* In India, as 1 have 
elsewhere observed, tlu serpent is still worshij)ped by 
some tribes, and held in veneration by all, 1 And in 
Greece, the cave ot dVophonius, fiinious for the 
oracles delivered there, abounded, it was said, with 


* Asiatic K st'.rchcs, iii. 107. 
s Bisbo i Narrative, &c,, ii. I o. 
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serpents, to which those who entered made an offering 
of a cake of honey.* 

DV. Tlic moinitain of Sheikh Haridi, forming 
an integral part of the Arabian chain, rises perpen- 
dicularly many hundred feet above the level of the 
Nile ; but there project from its roots many cnonn- 
ous buttresses of gravel and fallen rock, over which 
the tni^'eller must climb, with extraordinary toil and 
difficulty, before he reaches the smooth face of the 
clilfj where the Egyptians have been at their old 
practice of grotto and tomb hewing. The first ex- 
cavation we entered is small and insignificant ; but 
close to this is another, consisting of numerous S2)a- 
< ious cliamhers, adorned with enormous pillars of 
rock, su])j)orting the weight of the superincuipbent 
mountain. On the side of one of these pillars, which 
may ])robably be about ninety feet in circumference, 
we observed a tablet, smooth, polished, and sculp- 
tured over with figures of the Egyptian divinities, 
Phfkah and Me)idex, /.sis and Aroeris, and Athor. 
These excavations would form very delightful dwell- 
ings. Airy and cool, and raised several hundi’ed 
feet above the ])lain, with large openings, like windows, 
towards the west, they comnmnd an extensive and 
highly varied prospect. From this rude hyi)Ogeum, 
to whatever god it may have been sacred, we pro- 
ceeded along a narrow terrace, towards a large break, 

• At Epidiiurus, Esc'ula[)itis was worshipped under the form of a 
Jivinj:^ serpent. — L/r, Ilht. Ejnt, 1. .\i. p. .'ill, edit, IHtno. — M'uUei''*s 
Hist, and Antiq. of the Doric Race^ vol. i. p. 1 19. 
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or perpendicular fissure in the mountain, where a 
small track worn in the rock, as if by the foot of the 
wild goat, conducted along the face of the cliff) by a 
steep and dangerous way, to the cell of a Moham- 
medan saint. The floor was covered with clean mats, 
and, at the further extremity of the cell, stood a 
small table, with a deep box beneath, on which the 
holy man probably laid his food or his water-jai-, and 
where the pious passers-by deposited their offerings. 
The sheikh appeared to have been some time from 
home, for his earthen pots were broken, and the 
feathers of some wild bird, perhaps of the hawk or 
the eagle, were lying on a comer of the mat. Nothing 
could be more romantic, or favourable to meditation, 
than this lonely and elevated cell. In such a retreat 
Minos invented his laws, and Mohammed his Koran; 
and in a similar cave, among the cliffs of Salamis, 
Euripides composed many of those tragedies which 
have rendered his name familiar to mankind. Un- 
fortunately, the sheikhs of Islamism convert their 
solitude to no useful pui*pose ; but if, as appears to 
be the case with many, they })ass their lives in harm- 
less piety, little harm accrues to society from their 
seclusion, or the scanty ch: rity on which they 
subsist. 

DVI. Desce idiug from this cell, we again skirted 
along the face of the difF, in search of .Sheikh Ilaridi’s 
tomb, wuh the situati'-n of which my Arab attendant 
was unacqu, inted, an 1 no guide presented himself. 
N(tar a large isolated rv;ck below, upon the plain, we 
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observed the fragments of a colossal statue ; and, 
continuing to advance for some time in a northerly 
direction, arrived opposite a bi’oad cleft in the moun- 
tain, towards w'hich we ascended over crags and low 
precipices, in the midst of intense heat, caused by the 
direct and reflected rays of the mid-day sun. Upon 
reaching the entrance to the opening, which proved 
to be far more difficult of access than it had at first 
seemed, we discovered, on the right, the doorway 
and windows of a noble range of apartments, extend- 
ing, like a colonnade, southward, along the face of 
the cliff. I'here were no sculpture or hieroglyphics ; 
but the columns supporting the roof, though rude 
and destitute of capital, weix* of prodigious dimen- 
sions ; and the chambers, spacious, lofty, and exceed- 
ingly clean, seemed to have belonged to a Troglodyte 
palace. Entering the opening in the cliff, and pro- 
ceeding a few hundred yards, we found ourselves on 
the brink of a chasm or rocky hollow, of immense 
depth, surrounded on all sides by a series of impend- 
ing cliffs and wild crags, maintaining at the bottom 
an almost perpetual shade ; for which cause, perhaps, 
it was selected by Haridi as his residence and place 
of burial. I descended with respect towards the 
Sheikh’s tomb. Like the mausolea of other Moham- 
medan saints, it consists of a siuatl square building, 
surmounted by a neat dome, of a bright white colour. 
On the northern exterior wall is painted the figure of 
one of the ordinary boats of the country in full sail ; 
and in the interior, suspended on a slender beam, are 
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TOMB OF THK SAINT. 


three diminutive boats, with sails and rigging, which 
probably were so many votive offerings made to the 
saint by the mariners of the Nile, among whom he 
seems to have succeeded to the honours of Castor and 
’ Pollux. Hagenjiar, an old Dutch navigator, observes 
in his voyage to the Pereian Gulf, that at Gombroon, 
fishermen, and other musters of ships, were accustomed 
to hang up in the mosques little j)aper figures of their 
.vessels as votive offerings, 'fliis is the earliest, and, 
indeed, the only notice of the practice I remembei’ to 
have seen. The interior of the tomb is painted over 
with various devices in red and white, below which, 
a number of Arabic sentences, probably from the 
Koran, extend round the base of the dome, between 
two ornamental borders. In the wall are two or 
three small niches, intended, perha])s, to serve as 
cupboards. The stone threshold of the dooi' has been 
worn smooth by the feet of the devout, who come 
thither to pray ; and when 1 entered, my attendant, 
though by no means a rigid Musulmau, requested me 
to take off my shoes, out of respect to God, for that 
the man who layburied there had been a great prophet, 
and one of God’s most distiiiguished servants. I ex- 
cused myself on account of tl . extreme coldness of 
the stones j observing, however, that 1 entertained no 
disrespect for the Sheikh, but, on the conti’ury, should 
highly honour him if he were really a good man. 
Nearly opposite the tomb there is another similar but 
smaller 1 lilding, erected at the mouth of a narrow 
cavern, out < f which, i imagine, the serpent, supposed 
to contain t!>e soiu ei tue ►Sheikh, conies forth occa- 
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sionally to receive the oiferiiigs, and, I fear, the 
worship of the pious. 

DVII. This spot is regarded as peculiarly holy by 
the Mohammedans, who believe that whoever comes 
thither in pilgrimage, from pure motives of piety, 
and enters the tomb seven times, will be sure of 
paradise. The Sheikh’s festival is celebrated twice a 
year, with feasting and great demonstrations of joy,* 
multitudes of jicrsons from all parts of l^gypt resort- 
ing on those occasions to the sacred valley, where 
they kindle large fires, the marks of which were still 
recent, and slaughter many animals, whose hones and 
horns lie scattered about near the ashes. Both the 
tomb and the space immediately around it are kept 
extremely clean, ^\1^eu we were about to depart, a 
boy from the neighbouring village, who appears to be 
intrusted with the can* of the tomb, came to demand 
something for the Sheikh, and a present was promised 
if he would conduct us to the top of the mountain, 
c’lcircled on all sides by inaccessible cliffs. This, 
however, he refused to do. AVe often, perhaps, mis- 
take the motives and character of such men as Sheikh 
Haridi. In all countries there arc individuals to 
whom glory and reputation are what power was to 
Jason of Phara', who declared, without a figure of 
speech, that he was f'mished for lack of empire. 
Persons possessed by such ideas cannot exist without 
fame ; and as, in the East, arts, sciences, and litera- 
ture, the means by w'hich, in Europe, those persons 
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aim at distinction to whom the paths of political 
ambition are closed, have no existence, other methods 
of commanding the attention of mankind are dis- 
covered. Diogenes housed his pride in a tub; his 
master Antisthenes debarred himself of all worldly 
enjoyments for the gratification of his ambition ; and 
the Sheikhs of Islamism achieve by similar means a 
reputation coextensive with the spread of their 
religion. 

DVIII. Finding no guide to conduct us up the 
mountain, we proceeded to make the attempt without 
one ; and, through our ignorance of the localities, 
selected a way which, I verily believe, was never trod- 
den before. By dint of ])erseverance we forced our- 
selves through narrow fissures in the face of the cliff, 
crept along the edge of precipices, clinging, like bats, 
to the honeycombed rock, which, luckily, never 
crumbled in our grasp ; and, mastering the difficul- 
ties of the ravines, by lca])ing, like chamois, from 
crag to crag, at length succeeded in reacliing the 
practicable slope of the mountain. Like the rocky 
ridges of the Himalaya, the summits of the Arabian 
chain are in many parts stressed w-ith rock crystal, 
which, among the crags of tins wild gorge, resembled 
vast masses of diamonds glittering in the sun ; and 
on proceeding l ighcr we found it more’ and more 
abundant at every step, in some places broken and 
scattered over the valf in others rising among the 
barren rocks in pe’’pciid'cular strata. Though bar- 
renness and aridity every where present themselves, 
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the desolate landscape is strikingly romantic ; the eye 
passing with delight from chasm to chasm, and from 
one dizzy precipice to another ; while the scream of 
the eagle of the desert, issuing from its eyry in some 
distant cliff, sounds no less sweetly to the ear than 
the softest note of the nightingale among the moon- 
light woods of southern Italy. I could never com- 
prehend why desert mountains, like this, should be 
supposed to ins])ire horror ; for their natural eftect 
seems calculated to raise, not depress the spirits. 
M’herever there is vegetation, some signs of decay, 
even in the very dawn of s])ring, as a broken flower, 
or a withered Iiranch, or the shrivelled discoloured 
dress of the past simuner, will obtrude themselves to 
saddlin' the imagination ; but amid these naked rocks 
death finds nought whereon to stretch his hand. 
Accordingly, tliey seem to be eternally smiling and 
serene. All day they are clothed w'ith sunshine as 
with a garment, which appears to convert the glitter- 
ing beds of' crystal into so many mines of variegated 
gems. 

DIX. From the western edge of the cliffs the 
view is boundless over the Libyan desert, and the 
rich valley of tlie Nile. Having passed in this 
romantic solitude the greater part of the day, I de- 
scended the rocks to the plain, thickly sprinkled with 
delicate spring flowers, wnith impregnated the air 
with perfume. Nearly ail the trees of Egypt, — in- 
deed I remember no exceptions. — being evergreens, 
the transition from winter to spring is not so visible 
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as in our northern regions, where tlie woods seem to 
start suddenly from death to life ; yet the change is 
perceptible in the livelier and fresher green which all 
nature puts on at the nearer approach of the sun. I 
know not whether those trees would become decidu- 
ous if transplanted to the north ; but, even should 
this be the case, the introduction of the Egyptian 
sycamore, a hardy and magnificent tree, into England, 
would add fresh beauty to our splendid forest scenery. 
When I had returned to the kandjia, the Arabs took 
to their oars, and rowed hard, in the hope of arriving 
in the morning at JSiouf, This evening we s;iw the 
new moon, whose crescent was peculiarly bright and 
pointed. • 


Satiirdaj', Feb. 23. Shc^^/uiI^hiL 

DX. We succeeded in reaching ^<iout soon after 
sunrise ; and taking asses on the baiiks of the river, 
from which the city is distant about two miles, set 
out across the plain towards the tombs of the ancient 
Lycopolis, in the Libyan mountains. The whole 
precipitous fgee of the rock is peilorated with cata- 
combs, rising in long lines, terrace above terrace, to 
the summit of the lofty clifif' , winch here extend 
several miles along the plain. Our ])ath at first lay 
through fields of hipins in flower, and bejins nearly 
ready for gathej iiig. After passing the city, lying a 
little to the right oi the road, we proceeded over a 
broad rai cd causeway, intended to confine the waters 
of the May.' SooIkiJ, «t the commencement of the 
inundation. '^Pwo bndges, the first of one jirch, the 
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second of several, conducted us over the scanty re- 
mains of the canal. In summer, when the Nile 
begins to rise, these arches are closed, until all the 
plain south of Siout hiis imbibed sufficient moisture ; 
after which they are gradually opened, and the water 
overflows all the fields included between this cause- 
way and a second ; and the process is thus continued 
until the inundation has covered the whole country. 

DXI. On reaching the base of the mountain, we 
alighted from our beasts, and ascended on foot to the 
tombs. 'I'hese vast excavations have very properly 
obtained the name of “ Oities of the Dead.” All 
the po])ulatIon of F/gypt, rational and irrational, con- 
verted into mummies, might conveniently be laid iqj 
here, the catacombs being endless in number, and in 
many cases of prodigious extent. Originally the 
greater number, perhajis, were quarries ; but in ex- 
tracting the stones for raising habitations for their 
living bodies, those prudent people were not unmind- 
ful that they must shortly stand in need of another 
house, to he tenanted for a much longer period. 
They therefiire worked their (juarries with this double 
view. Every block l emoved made room for a coffin, 
and two dwellings were formed at once. The first 
tomb to which our gifides conducted us was by far 
the finest and most inte-'^ting. Innumerable small 
receptacles for coffins anil woif mummy chests, honey- 
combed the rock on all sides ; and numerous sloping 
passages, now obstructed, appear to have led far be- 
low into the bowels of the earth. The first chamber 
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of this magnificent sepulchre, which exceeds, in the 
dimensions of the apartments, the Tombs of the 
Kings, is a lofty square saloon, whose side walls and 
roof have been nearly destroyed. This is succeeded 
by an arched apartment, about forty feet in length, 
thirty in width, and thirty-five in height ; the en- 
trance to which is surrounded by a large moulding. 
Paintings and hieroglyphics, greatly faded by time, 
cover the walls. From this chamber we pass by a 
lofty doorway, with the figure of a god bearing a long 
staff or Wr’and sculjiturcd on either side, into a dark 
saloon, at least sixty feet in length, and much loftier 
than the preceding. Three spacious entrances at its 
farther extremity lead into an equal number of apart- 
ments, running parallel with each other. iVdvancing 
through the central corridor, cut in the form of an 
arch, w'c arrived at a narrow transverse chamber, 
from either extremity of which a large dark passage 
branches off. About the roof of the gloomy excava- 
tion on the left, we heard the Happing and rustling 
of innumerable wings, intermingled with sharp pierc- 
ing cries, as of animals in torture j anti, when lights 
had been kin41ed, saw clouds of vampire bats, with 
black indented wings, darting tt- and fro, with screams 
of terror, along the dusky ceiling. At the report of 
the fowling-piece, which brought down two of their 
number, a vast column, clinging to each other, 
precipitated themselves towards the doorway leading 
to the e..temal chandlers, clamouring and shrieking 
as they flew. Those •••o killed, though they had ap- 
peared 80 large wneii nving, measured little more 
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than two feet from the tip of one wing to the other ; 
trifling dimensions compared with those of the vam- 
pyre bats, which, in India, haunt the shady branches 
of tlie banian-tree, or sail in the twilight about the 
old pagodas ; and which, if known to the Romans, 
may have furnished Virgil with his idea of the Har- 
pies that terrified and half poisoned the Trojans with 
their piercing cries, and the stench they left behind 
them : — 

“ At subitas borrifico lapsu cle montibus adsunt 
riarpyiic, ft rnagnis quatiunt dangoribus alas. 
Diripiuntiiiio dapes, contactuqiic omnia fa'dant 
Ininiiiiulo ; tiim vox tetrum dira inter odorem/’* 

DXII. Toward the extremity of this spacious cor- 
ridor, is a narrow niche in the southern wall, con- 
taining a pit like the well of the Great Pyramid. 
Casting in a stone for the purpose of ascertaining its 
depth, we heard it rolling, first in one direction, then 
in another, until the noise became faint through dis- 
tance, like the reverberations of an echo dying away 
among the mountains ; so that, apparently, the ex- 
cavation has been carried down in a zigzag manner 
to a prodigious depth, 'fhe natives, in their way of 
speaking, pronounce it to be without bottom j and 
relate a story of an Arab, who, descending by a rope, 
in search of a traveller’s dog. to a great depth, at 
length despaired of sueces- and returned, though 
several dollars were oileied for the recovery of the 
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animal ; a sum which would tempt an Arab to hazard 
his life in a thousand ways. Into this pit we were 
desirous of making a descent, but our guides having 
come unprovided with ropes, the procuring of which 
from Siout would have occasioned great delfiy, we 
proceeded with the examination of the other hypogea. 
Some of these, as I have already observed, are im- 
mense quarries, extending very far into the moun- 
tains, containing huge rock pillars, and divided into 
numerous apartments ; while others are entirely open, 
and as large as Westminster Hall, though nearly 
filled up with rubbish. In matiy, the pillars have 
been broken away, fragments of the shafts only being 
left j in others we found long dark passages, leading 
through the heart of the rock from one suite of cham- 
bers to another ; square apertures letting down light 
from the terraces above ; pits excavated in the floor ; 
niches, recesses, chapels ; winding, sloping, uarrpw 
corridors, intersecting each other, branching in vari- 
ous directions, confounding all recollection of the 
localities, and apparently rendering a return to the 
light doubtful. Numbers of these galleries are now 
choked up with fallen rocks, and others are so much 
straitened that we forced oiu way through them 
with great difficulty. J'rom tlie lofty teiraces ex- 
tending along the face of the mountain, in front of 
the excavations, we commamled a magnilicent view 
of the plain of Siout, equalling that of Ahijdoa in 
riches ai I fertility, and greatly surj)assing that of 
Thebes. 'I’lie compcK'nt parts of the landscape, 
however, were nearly the same : cornfields, scattered 
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woods, cities and villages, a mighty river, with ranges 
of rocky, precipitous, barren mountains, extending 
like huge fortifications round the plain, and closing 
the view on all sides. 

DXIIl. To the gazelles, which are extremely 
numerous in the deserts west of Sioiit, the tombs of 
the Egyptians now fumish a retreat during the night, 
for, where the floor was strewed with sand, I observed 
their tracks and lairs. From the catacombs we de- 
scended to the jilain, where a fine wide road, level as 
a gravel walk, leads along the foot of the mountains 
towards the capital, of whose extent and general 
appearance we could form a tolerably just idea 
from the mouth of the tombs above. It is a place 
of considerable extent, nearly, circular, and sur- 
roundful by spacious gardens. The houses are neat 
and well-built, and the streets much cleaner than 
ordinary. In all oricJital cities we may form an 
estimate of the condition of the inhabitants, approxi- 
uuiting very nearly to the truth, by carefully observ- 
ing the shops and the bazar, with the appearance of 
the persons who frequent them or expose their mer- 
chandise there. The bazar of Siout is large, and 
tolerably well su])plied with the ordinary articles of 
food and clothing. It was, moreover, well frequented, 
and men and women trod, in many places, so closely 
on each other’s heels, that nmie than one fine lady, 
as in the story of Ardashir, seemed likely to lose her 
slippers in the crowd. ,/\mohg the vegetables of the 
season, we observed very excellent beans and cauli- 
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flowers ; and the earliest fruit of the year was the 
nebk, or lotus, which is produced in great abundance 
in the gardens of Siout. The Rhmmvus lotus is a 
large beautiful tree, with a small dark green leaf, 
like that of the olive. Its fruit, of a slightly yellow, 
or pale straw-colour, with a few small streaks of red 
on the sunny side, resembles an ur.ripe cherry, 
though inferior in taste, and much less juicy, 
having somewhat the flavour of an insipid apple ; 
though by care and cultivation it might, perhaps, be 
rendered a fine fruit. This has been supposed to be 
the marvellous lotus described by Homer ; 


“ Which whoso tastes 
Insatiate riots in tlie sweet repast, 

Nor other home, nor other care intends, 

But quits his Jiouse, Ins country, and his friends !’’ 

But the lotus, whose taste could make a man forget 
bis home, — it must be a strange fruit that could 
do this — unquestionably possessed ju’operties ex- 
tremely different from those we ate at Siout, and, if it 
was anything beyond a mere poetical creation, niay 
have been the padma, that mystic flower which acts 
so conspicuous a part in the inj .imlogies of India and 
Egypt. 

DXIV. At i village near this city, the greater 
number, if not the whole, of the eunuchs employed in 
the hareii s of Egypt fii e made. But an account of this 
operation b(;’'iugs rather to a medical or physiological 
treatise than to a book ot travels j for which reason I 
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abstain from touching on the subject. The barber, 
always a prominent character in oriental stories, is 
still a personage of some consequence in the East, 
where he is regarded as the gazette and oracle of his 
quarter. All the strange turns of fortune, and traits 
of scandal, which .agitate the neighbourhood, being 
chronicled in his memory, his shop is the constant 
refuge of the idle. While sitting in one of these 
manufactories of fame, at ^iouf, the numerous tales 
where the tonsorial profession make a figure, were 
forcibly called to mind. It consisted of a small 
(piadrcangular .apartment, with unglazed windows, 
fashioned like those of a (Jothic church; and was sur- 
rounded by a clay divan, covered with mats, on which 
(he customers range themselves, while the barber 
operates on tlie heads of their neighbours, and cir- 
culates the news and anecdotes of the vicinity. The 
walls were covered with the various professional in- 
s:;rumcnts, and those circular hand-mirrors, in which 
the shaved man is shown his head and his beard. In 
dress the barber is distinguished from the vulgar, his 
outer garment usually consisting of gay silks ; while, 
for greater effect, he presiu’ves the ancient costume, 
with the large turban abandoned by the multitude. 

DXV. On leavinjf the city we entered upon the 
northern portion of the pinin, and having ordered our 
boats to drop down the I’iver to a certain point, we 
had before \is a long I’ide. It wsis a boa\itiful rural 
scene. Dispersed at shell intervals over the fields, 
were groups of cattle lying down or feeding among 
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the clover ; flocks of sheep or goats ; shepherd boys 
beside them, playing on the ancient pipe ; numbers 
of peasants of both sexes sitting on the ground, and 
here and there an Arab girl, with a sling and small 
stones, chasing away the birds from among the corn. 
Men mounted on camels were lazily travelling along 
the road, and in the numerous date woods, the 
peasants appeared to be engaged in scattering the 
pollen of the male over the flowers of the female 
palm. In this laborious branch of Egyptian hus- 
bandry, women seem to be employed as well as men, 
for in riding along, we saw a young girl of sixteen or 
seventeen descending the trunk of' a date-tree, which, 
at this season of the year, she* could have had no 
other object for climbing. Here we saw the last spe- 
cimen of the doum palm, which, apparently, will not 
flourish farther to the northward. Having overtaken 
our boats, we continued our voyage until evening, 
when we 'moored at Sheghalghil, a village on the 
eastern bank, near McmJalQot. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SHKGHALGHIL — CROCODILE MCAIMY-PITS — SICK SHEIKH EL BELED— 
VILLAGE OF AIAAHDE — GUIDES TO THE CROCODILE PITS — DREAD 
OF THE NATIVES — WANDER IN THE DESERT — DISCOVERY OF THE 
CAVFRN — DESCENT INTO THE PIT — MEPHITIC VAPOUR — FAIL 
IN OUR ATTEMPT TO PENETRATE INTO THE INTERIOR — RETURN 
TO THE RIVER — COPTIC CONVENT — ARE FOLLOWED BY TWO 
ARABS — SAIL BACK TO MANFALOOT — SECOND VISIT TO THE 
MUMMY-PITS — DISCOVER THE ENTRANCE INTO THE INTERIOR — 
DESCRIPTION OF THE CAVERN — THE AUTHOR OVERCOME BY TUB 
MEPlIiTlC VAPOim — SUCCESS OF IIIS COMPANIONS — THEY REACH 
THE CROCODILES — APPEARi^X’E AND ARRANOEAIENT OP THE 
MUMMIES — BLACK STALACTITES — RETURN TO UPPER AIR WITH 

SEVERAL CROCGDJLKS — SECOND DESCENT OF THE GUIDES 

MUMMY OF A RED-HAIRED GIRL — ABANDONED IN THE DESERT 

CROCODIl.E MUMMV MUTILATED ARABS AVERSION TO THE 

ARMY — MISERY OF THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN — PLAIN OP 

MAABDE — ELEPHANTIASIS — TOMB OF SHEIKH SAID OFFERING 

OF THE MARINERS — MOUNTAIN OF THE BATTLE THE SOUTH 

WIND APOLOGUE — DIVISION OF LABOUR M ULTITUDE OF SLAVES 

— OBSTACLE TO CIVILISATION — SUBMERGING OF BOATS ON THE 

NILE — BEMSOOEF — TURKISH SOLDIERS APPROACH TO CAIRO 

— RUINS OF BABYLON — ARRIVAL AT BOOLAK. 


Sunday, Feb. 24. Manfaloot, 

DXVI. In this nciglibourhooil, among the moun- 
tains above Maabdc, aro thosi; crocodile mummy-pits, 
in an unsuccessful attemj)t to explore which Mr. 
Legh, in lost two of ins guides, and where, 

through want oi‘ due prec.^ution, I was myself on the 
eve of sharing the same fate. All that we had heard 
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of their extraordinary dimensions and wonderful con- 
formation, of the dismal chasms they contain, and of 
the mephitic vapours and fiital effluvia which were 
said to interpose an impassable barrier between the 
traveller and the penetralia of the sacred crocodiles, 
had powerfully excited our curiosity. Landing, 
therefore, early in the morning, we jnoceeded to the 
village .in search of guides and asses. The wife and 
son of the Sheikh el Beled, agreeably to their per- 
suasion that all Europeans are physicians, had been 
already at our boats, requesting that we would go 
and see the Sheikh, whom they described as labouring 
under some violent disease. Tliough ignorant of 
medicine, and determined, for tliis reason, to sport 
with no man’s chances of recovery, we nevertheless, 
to oblige those poor peo])lc, who appeared to imagine 
it was in our power to do good, accompanied them to 
their house, and on the way saw many proofs of the 
filth and misery in which they live. Passing tlirough 
a number of dirty courts and alleys, we were at 
length conducted to the room where the sick man 
lay, extended on a bed upon the ground. I attempted 
to enter, but the chamber was so close, and the smell 
so exceedingly offensive, that j found it impossible 
to remain. The nature of the disease, however, 
could not be mistaken, being a rapid consumption of 
the lungs, which had already reached the last stage. 
We advised the best means we knew for allaying his 
sufferings ; and, as he seemed to be amused by con- 
versing on business, which afforded liira a momentary 
respite from the thoughts of death, requested he 
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would order some of his people to furnish us with 
asses. This he immediately did, at the same time 
fixing a price, with which the owners of the beasts 
appeared to be content. Instead, however, of bring- 
ing the animals, tliey waited for us outside of the 
village, demanding six times tlie sum agreed on with 
the Sheikh. The poor man being ill, and unable to 
enforce the execution of his orders, we abstained 
from troubling him any further, and walked away ; 
u])on which the* villagers lowered their demands, but, 
to punish tlie\n for attempting imposition, vve refused 
to treat witii them any further. 

DX VII. (h'ossing the plain from Shcgltalghil to 
MfUfhflCy we found that the natives, as in the case of 
Sir Frederic llenniker, denied all knowledge of the 
dreaded mummy-pits, observing tliat the only two 
persons vvlio could have conducted us thither were 
absent at Mditfdloot^ where it was market-day. They, 
moreover, added that several Arabs having perished 
in the pits, no person would now venture thither, and 
appeared to be afVaid even to converse upon the 
subject. But their ignorance, as we suspected, was 
feigned ; for, upon our repeated assurances that we 
would not require them to enter, but merely to show 
us the mouth of the cavern, several men consented to 
become our guides, thougii tluu’r wives, dreading lest 
they should be tempted by the offer of a reward to 
hazard the descent, crowded round*, conjuring them 
to remain. The husbands, wIjo had no intention of 
going beyond their agreement, endeavoured to silence 
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their fears ; but the poor creatures, not relying on 
these promises, still followed at a distance, with their 
children in their arms. Being unable, however, to keep 
pace with us, in climbing the rocks, we (piickly lost 
sight of them. Of our several guides, one carried a 
large rope, by which we might let ourselves down into 
the pit, another a jar of water, a third a long pole. 
When we had reached the level summit of the moun- 
tain, where crystal, to borrow Henniker’s expression, 
grows like grass, it quickly appeared,* either that our 
guides knew not the entrance to the cave, or were 
determined not to ])oint it out. In real or ])rctende<l 
.search of it they dis])ersed themselves o)i all sides ; 
while we, misled by the de.scriptions of former travel- 
lens, struck off' into a deep rocky valley, which, in 
the season of the rains, conveys tlie waters of the 
sudden floods into the desert. Wc had already 
entered upon that season of the year, when the 
ardour of the sun’s rays is extremely powerful in 
Upper Egypt, particularly in such hollows as this, 
surrounded on all sides by rocks, which, imbibing and 
reflecting the heat, convert tiiem into so many ovens. 
rVom our experience of the taste of the Jtgyptians, it 
seemed extremely pr< ’>able that we should here fiml 
the pits ; and, therefime, notw ithstanding the heat, 
continued to foilov. the windings of the valley, at the 
bottom of which we observed several bitter plants, in 
shape not unlike .sam])hire, growing amid the .scorch- 
ing sand. Numcrou.s lateral g')rgcs branched off to 
the right ami left, con;, ning cavenis, which, from 
thi.‘ recent footmarks in the sand, ^nd the bones scat- 
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tercel about the openings, must, doubtless, be the 
tlens of wild beasts. Through the principal valley, 
as we judged from their tracks, the gazelles usually 
pass ill great numbers on their way from the desert to 
the river, to which they are compelled by thirst to 
descend nightly. 

DXVIIl. After pursuing our course for several 
miles, until we found the hills sinking gradually to 
the level of the desert, we despaired of success in that 
direction, and retraced our footsteps. All the Arabs, 
excepting one, had now ((uitted us ; but, on drawing 
near the entrance to the valley, we jierceived another 
of tlie ])arty, perched upon a height, coolly awaiting 
our return. He had discovered the mouth of tlic 
])it, and in aiioiit half an hour conducted us to it. 
Our first in([uiry, however, as we had for several 
Jiours been tortured with tJiirst, was respecting the 
birdak ; but we found that the guides, Ironing drunk 
nearly all the water, had removed, and sat down on 
the rocks at a distance, leaving the almost empty jar 
by the mouth of the cavern. The entrance, which 
proved to be very in/erior in deptli and dimensions 
to what we had expected, is a triangular hole, in 
shape something resembling a. (*rocodile’s head, and 
may be about six or seven feet in length, by four in 
breadth, where widest, lu: de])th, probably, does 
not exceed fourteen or si ' teen feet. Impatient to 
visit the interior, 1 at once placed my hands on the 
sides of the pit, and leapeil down ; Suleiman and 
Monro followed 5 and one of ^lie Arabs, observing us 
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receive no detriment from the descent, likewise 
ventured in ; so that our party now consisted of four. 
The effluvia issuing from the interior, however, 
exceeded in nauseousness all the disgusting smells to 
which I had ever been exposed. Men have been 
known to faint at the stench of a dissecting room ; 
but the smell of a dead body, in the worst state of 
decomposition, is sweet compared with the odious 
vapour which here made the very gorge rise. 

DXIX. Our tapers being lighted, we first groped 
our way through a low narrow passage on the right, 
gradually lessening as we advanced, and at length 
terminating abruptly. It was therefore necessary to 
return. On again coming back to the mouth, vve 
discovered, on the left, a very low, but much broader 
entrance, through which we next advanced, and after 
creeping along for ten or twelve yards, found ourselves 
in a spacious but not lofty chamber, with innumerable 
black stalactites depending from the roof. 'Fhe Arab 
who accompanied us, having never entered before, 
was no better acquainted ihan ourselves with the 
secrets of the place. It was necessary to try every 
opening and fissure in the rock. Close to a very 
narrow and low passage, there was a square hole, like 
a window, much too small for Monro to enter ; but 
it seemed possible that I, being considerably slighter, 
might force my way through, feet foremost ; after 
thrusting in my legs, liowcver, I found that my body 
would not lollow. Vt next tried the passage ; but 
this, after many turnings and windings, terminated 
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in a small cleft in the rock, through which nothing 
but a serpent or a hat could pass. Again, therefore, 
we were forced back to the large chamber, where we 
sought in vain for any other hole or passage ; so that, 
after continuing the scrutiny for an hour or more, we 
despaired of success, and returned to upper air. The 
Anibs, whom we found clustered about the mouth of 
the cave, seemed, I think, pleased at our disappoint- 
ment ; and by their subsequent refusal to show us the 
neai’est path to the boats, which were moored near 
the mountains to the north of the 2>hnn of Maahde^ 
they gave us reason to suspect that they had purposely 
misled us, from motives known only to themselves. 
The j’oor man who descended into the cave, whose 
legs exhibited synq)toms of incipient elephantiasis, 
still remained with our j)arty ; the others, without 
asking for a pi’csent, left us abruptly to find our way 
how we j)leascd, and made towards their village. 

DXX. Following a small sheep-track, leading to- 
wards the edge of the clifts, we discovered a break in 
the rocks, through which wo descended to the plain. 
In the face of the mountain are several grottoes, 
once, jicrhaps, the abode of Christian hermits ; and in 
a very perilous situation beneath a projecting crag, 
stands a Coptic convent of sun-dried bricks, with 
many windows, now containing no monks; but on a 
certain day of the year, probably the anniversary of 
some Coptic saint, all the Christians of the neighbour- 
hood repair to this convent, where they pass the day 
in feasting and rejoicing. On reaching the kandjias, 
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we paid our guide, and l)fgan to proceed down the 
river ; but in less than half an hour, two Arabs were 
seen running along the shore, shouting loudly to us 
to stoj). The boats being accordingly oi’dered near 
the shore, they were taken on board, and 2)roved to 
be the guides to the crocodile inunimy-j)its, who 
hearing, on their return from Mnrifnloot, of our un- 
successful expedition, had followed us to offer their 
services. They professed to be perfectly acquainted 
%vith the jilace, and 2)romised, if we would remain 
until next day, to conduct us where we should find 
the crocodiles ; for it was now evening, and we had 
been toiling during at least ten hours in the sim. 
As they seemed to sj)eak with complete confidence, 
we resolved to give them a trial ; and putting about, 
hoisted sail, and returned up the river to Man ft loot. 
This was an extremely windy day ; heavy clouds, 
towards evening, covered tlu* whole atmosjdiei’c j and 
the sun set under a blood-red canojiy. 


Monday, P'eb. 25. On the Nile. 

DXXI. On descending to that part of the bank 
where our guides had engaged to attend \is, we found 
them waiting ; not t o, howevt^r, but thirteen, all of 
whom had been attracted by the hope of a j)resent. 
Uimn inquirj^ w^e liound it was the favourable rtqmrt 
of the ])oor Arab who had accompanied us on the 
preceding day, whose infirmity rendered him an 
object of charity, tliai bad sent all these guides in 
search of us. An old c.m, with a white beard, who 
seemed to be the Sheikh of the party, said he had 
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Ixiiown the pits from liis youtli, and would bring us 
wliere we sliould find crocodile mummies of all sizes. 
We therefore desired them to pi’oceed, being im- 
patient to discover whether he would conduct us to 
the cavern wa had visited on the preceding day ; and, 
if so, in what way we could possibly enter. The 
point was soon settled. They took us to the same 
])lt ; and wliile we w'cre undressing, and lighting our 
candles, those who were to enter betook themselves 
to ])rayer, as persons about to plunge into desperate 
peril. 1 again descended before the others, and as 
the smell seemed less disgusting than 011 the day 
before, did not in the least doubt being able to with- 
stand the malaria, or mephitic vapour, whatever it 
miglit be. When the Arabs had prayed, and strip- 
])ed themselves nearly naked, we took each a taper in 
our hands, and began to move forwards. The old 
man, his son, and two other Arabs, led the way ; my 
servant and 1 folloived ; and Monro came close afttT' 
me, with a guide wlio was to show the w^ay back, if 
we should lind it impossible to proceed. Having 
reached the large chamber, where we liad wasted so 
much time on the preceding day, the old g\iide turned 
to the right, and cre])t forward through a small hole, 
the mouth o(‘ which was cor.ceal.'d by a projecting 
rock. We all followed in the order we luid observed 
ill entering, and altei proceeding about tw^enty yards, 
arrived in the large natural che.mber described by 
Legh and llenniker, the latter of whom advanced no 
further. Continuing to push forward, we entered a 
portion of the c.ivei’n resembling the mouth of hell ; 
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enormous rocks huddled together forming the floor, 
where chasms of unknown depth yawned between the 
dark masses, while prodigious black stalactites, with 
shining spars of crystal glittering between them, hung 
like dead snakes from the roof, and composed a kind 
of fretwork round the sides. Everything wore the 
fuliginous appearance of a place which had been the 
seat of some durable conflagration ; black as niglit, 
covered with soot, oily, slippery, and exhaling a 
stench unutterably disgusting. Bats without number 
hung from the roof, or flew against our faces, from 
the countless holes and narrow diverging passages of 
the cavern ; some striking against the rocks and fall- 
ing senseless to the ground, where we trod or jiressed 
upon them with our hands — for there was no time to 
be nice in picking our way. At length they began 
to cling about my neck, and bite my hands ; and 
several times extinguished my taper ; but this was 
merely disagreeable. By degrees, however, tlie pas- 
sage grew low and narrow, so that it became necessary 
to creep forward on hands and knees, with our heads 
very low, that they might not strike against the rocks. 
Tin’s position I soon found extremely painful. The 
heat likewise appearc ' to be insufferable, and the 
jierspiration streamed from our bodies like rain. My 
companions, accordi.ig to the advice of the principal 
guide, had stripjied nearly to the skin ; but, trusting 
to my capacity for enduring heat, I had slighted his 
counsel, and now suffered the penalty of my impru- 
dence. Still, iiowe' eiy I continued in the track of 
the guide j but having advanced alxmt three or four 
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Imiulred yards, I felt the blood rush to my head, and 
experienced great sickness and faintness, accompanied 
by an extraordinary op])ression of the lungs, greatly 
augmented by the odour of putrid corpses which 
issued from the extremities of the cave, and appeared 
to increase every moment. For this effect I never 
could fully account. In all the tombs, and caverns, 
and mummy-pits which we had hitherto entered, I 
had seemed to suffer less than any one ; and coidd 
remain in them whole hours without inconvenience ; 
but no^v the case was different. In a short time my 
head grew dizzy, and the cavern seemed to reel and 
swim round. Supposing I was about to faint, in 
^\hich ' ase recovery would have been next to impos- 
sible, 1 re(piestcd iNIonro, who seemed to experience 
nothing of the* kind, to endeavour to pass me, which 
tlu* narrown(!ss of the passage rendered nearly im- 
practicable, and ordered the Arab in the rear to lead 
the way back. Monro and Suleiman proceeded. 
When I had regained that part of the passage where 
it was ])ossibl(! to stand upright, the fulness and diz- 
ziness in tlie head abated ; but my eyes seemed to 
have grown dim, and I fancied we had lost our way. 
The guide, w'ho evidently shared my suspicion, 
])aused and surveyed the various openings with terror, 
while his trembling hands could scarce!) hold the 
taper. The caveni, in fact; appeared to have enlarged, 
the passages to have gvowi; more numerous, and the 
stench and blackness more infernal. I crept along 
with the utmost difficvdty, the bats flitting before, or 
striking against me ; and looked with intense longing 
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for tiie apiiearancc of liglit and the smell of fresh air. 
A draught of water might, perhajjs, huA^e revived 
me ; but the guides had neglected to bring any into 
the cavern, and to this circumstance I, probably, owe 
my extreme disappointment, and might have owed 
something worse. As the way ajipearcd so much 
longer than it had in entering, the suspi(;ion fre- 
quently Incurred that we had missed it ; but at length 
I discerned a glimmering of light, and felt the rushing 
in of the external air, Avhich now seemed perfumed, 
though, on my first descending, I had thought it 
execrable. On arriving at the entraiue, the iVrab 
flung himself with a groan upon the ground ; and 1, 
completely exhausted and overcome, sat below u])on 
the rock in a kind of dream, unable to climb the 
rocky ascent to the plain. 

DXXII. At the expiration of about half an 
hour I heard my servant’s voicas exclaiming, — “Oh, 
Mr. Monro, avc are m pai'adise!” — They all came 
out covered Avith dirt and perspiration, the Aiabs 
bringing along Avith them the mummies of two 
crocodiles. Tor the description of Avhat they saw 
afterthey left me, 1 a i indebted to .Monro. Another 
fissure, like the former. In* obserA’cs, now receiAcd us, 
the sides being foxine<l of large dusky-looking crystal 
stalactites, some of vvhich were a foot, or ('ven moia; 
in diameter. It became Avider as we advanced, and 
terminated in a lofty vaulted hall, apparently oblong, 
extending to the rig»,' and left; the bottom Avas 
covered Avith large pieces of' reck, over Avhich avc 
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made our way as wc best could. Suleiman directed 
me to look down between two of these into a pit, 
which, he said, was \)ottOYnlcss *, but on thrusting in 
the candle, J found it to be about seven or eight feet 
deej). W'hat may have been the extent of this salon 
to the loft, I am unable to state, my oiily care being 
to retain breatli and strength enough to reach the 
mummies ; and onr lights were insuflicient to show 
the end of it as we passed. Our route now lay to 
the I’ight, through a contracted aperture, whicli we 
traversed sideways, our bodies nearly horizontal, the 
rocks and the roof being in close contact, and pre- 
senting, as it were, a concave and convex surface, 
coiresponding with each other. Beyond was a small 
natural cavity, formed, like the others, of dark 
coloured stalactites ; out of this we turned short to 
the right, apparently in a diieetion towards the 
mouth of the cavern, and descended through a 
1 aturally formed window to a lovver level. Here the 
JIdjji, jiroposed that we should i-emain, while the 
guides w'eut fonvards for the crocodiles. The heat 
was considerahle, and the atmosphere «npleasant, but 
not suffocating ; I was still well, and though 1 ad- 
vised him to return, if it seemed necessary, it was 
my intention to proceed, wliiic 1 might do so with 
prudence ; he said no more, but went forward. The 
rest of our course w\.s made almost entirely in a 
crawling position, the passage being a natural fissure 
closely hemmed in by stalactites, and in places very 
low, sometimes running in a serpentine line, and at 
others turning at right angles. After advancing 
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a sliort time, I fixed niy liand upon a round irregular 
substance : it was a hiunan face ; the chest and body 
were beneath my arm.* There was no time to ex- 
amine it, nor indeed for any reflection, beyond the 
“ omnes eodem cogimur,” which woidd occur to every 
one j I passed on. Not far beyond this, the old 
Arab stopped, and laying his hand upon another 
human head, pointed it out as a sort of landmark that 
served for his guidance in this subterranean naviga- 
tion. The head and shoidders only were exposed, 
the rest of the body being concealed beneath an im- 
pending and projecting rock. Kound this we turned 
short to the left. 

DXXTII. Soon after, the passage became lower 
than ever, and we were reduced to the attitude and 
condition of snakes. I'he heat had considerably in- 
creased, and the air became more noisome. 'Fhe 
.stalactites were now of a jet black colour, and shone 
like pitch, and in the recesses Ibrnied by them were 
numerous human bodies ; and some also were 
scattered in thb track over which we crawled. Even 
the bats had not penetrated tlms flu- into this loath- 
some dungeon ; ani, though it was some relief to 
have escaped from their importunities, it w'asa warning 
index that the air was unfit for animal existence. 

• I liavi. ince rcgrettc'! ‘hnt t i!i(I not eridoavoiir to usccrtaiii wlie- 
ther thi}-; was a nnimmy that l;a.l boon sirippeil, or the body of some 
one who liad sir.jred in nitenijitiiig to reacli the interior of the cavern. 
I'loni tiie di; tauce at which -r \ lying from tlic general cemetery, the 
Ittitcr might possibly be the case. 
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Here, for tlie first time, I felt a slightly oppressive 
fulness upon ray chest ; and that I might feed 
scantily upon the noxious vapour, I breathed as 
lightly and seldom as possible ; the inconvenience 
was of short duration. The aperture enlarged, and 
We ])assed into a long and comparatively lofty cavern, 
where the air, though of the same (puility, was more 
plentifid, and I found immediate relief. We had 
now reached the end of our wanderings ; this was the 
mysterious depository of the crocodiles. It was an 
irregular fissure, of about thirty feet long from end 
to end, and eight feet across in the widest part ; the 
height varied in diflerent places. ' 'I'lie pendent 
stalac tites were of a shining jet black, and, when the 
candle was ai)plied to them, burned and smoked like 
]»itch ; being thickly encrusted with a bituminous 
deposit, engendered, perhaj)s, by the mephitic vapour, 
which had reigned here for centuries. Immediately 
opposite the entrance, which was near one end, lay a 
pi’omi.scuous heap of palm leaves, mummy rags, and 
human bodies. It was a scene which even the guides as 
well as ourselves mused upon for a few moments in 
silence. Proceeding to the faTther extremity, my atten- 
tion was directed to a .series of ap])arently small mum- 
mies, packed close together, a)id ])lnced nearly vertic- 
ally. Supposing them to bo l ittle children, I inquired 
of the guides ; but vv’s Liibrnu'd that these were the 
crocodiles, of which the uj)per part only was visible. 
When they had selected five, and extricated them 
from the mass, Suhemaii, wl.o had been silent for 
some time, observed that he felt his head swimming. 
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and was unable to sec j when I perceived tliat In's eyes 
were closed, and that his head had fallen on one side. 
Immediately rousing him from his stupor, I ordered 
a retreat, which was effected slowly, and with diffi- 
culty, as the guides were now encumbered with 
three of the mummies. 

33XXIV. When the old Arab and his comjianions 
had breathed the fresh air for a short time, tlu'y again 
prepared to descend into the cave, in seaich of the 
crocodiles which had been left behind. I'liey also 
offered to bring me, if I pleased, a human mummy ; 
the Egyptians having in this cemetery, mingled 
together the bodies of gods and mortals. 'I'his 
time they appeared to be absent much longer than 
before; but returned at length, (hagging out along 
with them two more crocodiles, together with the 
mummy of a red-haired girl *, about ten or tw'olve 
years old. It was nearly naked, the flesh had shrunk 
almost to nothing, the skin was shrivelled, and as 
black as the j)itchy rocks within, the head turned 
loosely and trembled on the withered neck, the chest 
and abdomen w'cre pitted in, the lips draw’n hard over 
the teeth — ghastly, hsgusting, horrible, like death. 
— I refused to take it away, and the Arabs laid it 
dowm upon the dt.xrt, where, if they will devour a 
mummy, it soon became the prey of the famished 


* licd-luiircd persons were sacrificed by tlie ancient Egyjitians to 
Osiris. JNrhnps the victims, bavin" bcmi innnolated as the repre- 
sentative;. of T\p})on, we.o ngauied as .sacretl, ami buried among ibe 
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and voracious hyaenas. Though the crocodile was 
regarded as a god by the Egyptians, his body was 
less carefully ])ieserved than their own. Neither coffin 
nor sarco])hagus enclosed the corpse, which having 
been enil)aline(I, was first packed in palm leaves, 
disposed lengthwise along tlie body, and bound round 
with cord, formed, like that in use at present, of tlie 
leaf of the palm tree. The whole was then eiiveloj)ed, 
like the human mummy, in linen bandages, sewn 
together with twine, and secured with broad tape. 
I’lic* entrails, se])arately embalmed, and strung together 
in small bundles, were placed in the palm leaves 
l)c side the body. Two small oblong packets, placed 
over tli(^ (‘inpty sockets, seem to liave contained the 
(‘yes ; but these we did not open. 

DXXW W e now ordered the Arabs to take up 
tbe crocodiles, and departed. It was a singular 
cavalcade j Ibr the bearers, with their dusky and half 
naked bodies, app(‘arcd themselves like so many 
UAimmies, condemned for their sins to walk the 
earth, with their gods upon their heads. Of all 
these thirteen men, every oiie^ I believe, except the 
old Sheikh, had the fore-linger of the riglit hand cut 
off; the stum])s of some, recently am])utated, being 
still red and swollen. rids horrid practic c, resorted 
to in order to escape the army, must not be taken as 
a ])i oof of cowardice in the Arabs. Like all other 
rational peo])le, they ])rcfer peace to war ; but their 
])rlncipal objection to the Paslra’s service, they say, 
arises from the disingenuous ( ontrivances resorted to 
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by the government to cheat them out of their miser- 
able pay. Perhaps they know that money sufficient 
to enable the Pasha honestly to discharge his debts 
towards them, does not exist in the country ; but this 
knowledge will not blunt the feelings of the heart, 
when they see the wives and children from whom 
they arc forced away, condemned to poverty and 
w'ant, or driven to support a w-retched existence with 
the wages of humiliation and vice. Niuubers of young 
wives thus abandoned, are comp('lled by starvation, 
or, to pi’event their infant children from perisliing, to 
join the alm6, all whose profligate hahits they must 
soon accpiire. Such of their husbands, therefore, as 
live to return from the army, will, in many cases, 
find the wives and daughters, whom tlu'y, perhaps, 
loved and cherished, irremediably lost : manyjiimilies 
are thus entirely broken up. h'or, not content witli 
seizing on part of tho men, tliey frecpiently take all 
fit for military service. Such are the grounds of 
their disgust for the army. I'hat they are all in- 
terested in emancipating the country from the 
Ottoman yoke, seems beyond a doubt j but this 
they cannot, ])erha})s, comprehend, or, if they do, the 
pressure of present evils force;, them, in spite of this 
conviction, to curse the Pasha, and his wars. 

DXX VI . A great portion of the plain of Maabde, 
the finest grassy flat which 1 had beheld i()r many 
years, resembled a bowling green in smoothness, 
reminding n.eof Lord.’ cricket ground ; and numer- 
uu.s bright fluwer.s, such as the white po))py, the daisy. 
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and a small delicate convolvulus, were growing among 
the short soft grass. The sky-lark, the bee, the 
grassho])per, were busily celebrating the return of 
spring. One of the Arabs, as I have already ob- 
served, was afflicted with incipient elejihantiasis; and 
a bull, which came down to drink at the river, seemed 
to be attacked in one of his fore legs by the same dis- 
order. Having embarked the crocodiles, and dis- 
missed the guides, we recommenced our voyage, and 
rluring tlie night lost sight of Monro’s kandjia. 


Tuestlay, Fd). 26. Ahon Aziz, 

DXXVIl. The wind, though still contrary, not 
blowing very liigli, we descended ra])idly all day, and 
iji tlie course of the morning passed the touib of 
Sheikh Said, where 1 landed, and visited the building, 
which, though peculiarly holy, has nothing remark- 
able in itsajipeaiance. The servant of the Sheikh, who 
keeps the tomb clean, and receives the offerings of 
the traveller, made no objection to my entering; but 
1 did not proceed beyond the threshold, the whole of 
the interior being IVom thence visible, d'liere was, 
as usual, a small chest, neat mats on the flooi*, and 
two or three miniature boats suspended from the roof. 
The saint here interred is hehl in pi'culiar veneration 
by the mariners of llio Nile, who, when no servant 
liappens to be preseni, cast a little brc'ad into the 
river for Shei'kli Said. Long !)cfore sunset we 
came in sight of Gebel Mlihazi, or the ‘‘ Mountain 
of the Battle.” — so called on dccount of a celebrated 
victory gained neaT the spot during the conquest of 

vcjm;.. II. N 
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Egypt by the Arabs. This is the most soiitliern 
point of the ‘‘ Bird Mountain,” which we passed in 
ascending the river, on the ‘26th of December, exactly 
two months ago. Shortly after sunset, whicli on tins 
day was singularly beautiful, and covered tlie rocks 
and the river with crimson, we arrived at Minieh, 
where we moored, in order to allow Ali, one of my 
boat^s crew, time to pay a visit to his mother, who 
lived there. Though married and very indigent, the 
poor fellow had contrived, perhaps by stinting 
himself of the necessaries of life during the voyage, 
to save up a few piastres, which he carried her : on 
his return we again set forward. For the first time, 
since the day of our leaving IVudij Haifa, the wind 
this evening veered round to the south, l)ringing 
along with it a sensible change in the temperature 
of the atmosphere, which, from being at night sharp 
and cool, now became heated and oj)pressive * ; and 
al)()ut twelve o’clock the gale increased to a storm, 
so that the Arabs, overcome by sleep and toil, 
applied for permission to moor, until morning, near 
the village of Ahou Aziz. 


WvdtiCMi , 21, (hi the Alle. 

DXXVIII. Soon after siini ise, Monro’s kaiidjia, 
whicli had beet> sailing all night, was discovered a 

* The sultry cliarai ter of the south witnl is alluded to in tlic book 
of Job. “ How thy garments arc warm, w hen he qiiieU'th tliu t‘nrth 
by the south wind?*’ Chap, xxxvii. ver. 17. It is rather remark- 
able, that during the prcvaUiecs of tlie j^rhorcoy or soutli wind, the 
atmosphere, in t' e Mtxliterrai'ean, and on the coasts of Northern 
Africa, is almost invariaiJy dn rged with efoiids ; whereas, when it 
hlov.s from tiie nnrth, the air is generally clear. This fact also is 
noted it; Job ; — “ Fair weather eoineth out of tlie north.’* — vy'. 22. 
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little in tlie rear ; and the wind still continuing* fair, 
we iininediately quitted our moorings, in tlie hope of 
reaching lienisooi^'fm the course of the day. It has, 
1 believe, been observed, by some of our older tra- 
vellers, that the Orientals, of every rank, entertain a 
sort of superstitious veneration for bread ; at least 
this is the case with the Egyptian Arabs, who have a 
remarkable aversion to allow, on any occasion, a 
crumb to fall to the ground, — atfirmiiig that such an 
act of Avastefulncss, ])ersevered in, might ruin a maif s 
lortunes. 'fliis notion, in their usual way, they 
illustrate by a story, which, though in some degree 
bordering on the ludicrous, I will request the reader's 
permission to relate. — There were formerly, they 
say, in Cairo, two merchants, who having lived, 
dui'ing many years, in the strictest intimacy, had at 
length conceived so strong anailection lor eadi other, 
that between them even the thoughts and wishes of 
the mind had become common ])ro])erty. One Hif 
these friends, linding his wealth increase beyond his 
desires, and a])pre]iending, like the Pagans of an- 
tiquity, some sudden and terrible reverse from the 
envy of fortune, consulted the other concerning the 
means to be adopted to reduce within the limits of 
moderation his oppressive riches. Charity, perhaps, 
and the exercise of private munificence, m;;y not have 
presented themselves tu the i:nagination of the mer- 
chant ; to the grave impiiries of his friend he, there- 
fore, replied; — “Eat toasted bread as you walk along 
the public road ! ” So sage a piece of advice wjis 
not to be neglected ; but, in j)ursuaiicc of those cco- 
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nomical habits, of which his great wealth was tlic 
fruit, Dives suspended a napkin under his chin, to 
catch the falling crumbs. Fortune smiled at this 
device for diminishing the current of her favours, 
and, instead of half way meeting his wishes, by 
abating the flood, or turning it into some other chan- 
nel, opened still wider the sluices of opidence, and 
overwhelmed him beneath the magnitude of his trea- 
sures. The neighbour was again consulted : “ Have 
you eaten toasted bread?” inquired he: his friend 
replied in the affirmative : “ And have you,” conti- 
nued the counseller, “ suffered the crumbs to fall to 
the ground?” — “No,” answered the rich man, “ 1 
caught them in a napkin, and ate them.” — “ 'I’hat,” 
observed his friend, “ totally alters the case ; had you 
allowed them to be lost, your good fortune would 
have forsaken you for ever ! ” 

*DXX1X. In Egypt, as in India, the division of 
labour, in the establishment of an o])ul('nt man, is 
exceedingly^ minute ; it being, for example, the 
business of one domestic to take care of the tobacco, 
of another to fill the jiipe, of a third to make coffc'c, 
&c., while no one inte I’eres with the duties of another. 
This is a principal cause of the great number ol 
slaves employed m families, and may also be one 
reason why those slaves, in general, are little to be 
pitied ; in comjiarison, at least, with the peasant, 
whose hard labour nuuz<tains both master and slave. 
One chief means, h twev; of civilising J'igypt, would 
be the abolishing of slavery ; fc'r then the natives 
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would necessjirily be employed in domestic offices 
about the rich, and coming into immediate contact 
with them, would gradually receive a tincture of 
whatever knowledge or politeness they might possess. 
No eunuchs, moreover, could be made ; and the 
))ractice of supporting numerous harems, — a practice 
inimical to refinement and morality, — depending on 
th(‘ existence of eunuchs, must consequently fall into 
disuse ; and this circumstance alone would relieve 
Kgypt from an oppressive burden, since it is chiefly 
to supjily the luxuries of the harem that pashas and 
governors pillage and devastate the country. Denied 
the privilege (»f importing foreign women like cattle, 
the rich would be constrained to marry the daughters 
of their neighbours : the social body would thus be 
more closely united; and that free intercourse between 
the ('itizens, without which civilisation is impossible, 
would in time I’orm a part of their manners. For, 
with the downfall of polygamy, which could not long 
survive the destruction of domestic slavery, the 
seclusion of women must cease ; and if women arc to 
be admitted into society, they must be previously in- 
structed ; I mean, where the men themselves are so ; 
for that the sexes may mingle under the canopy of 
ignorance, age after age, without deriving from this 
freedom of intercourse either refinement or knowledge, 
is abundantly evident from .he history of mankind. 
Every step made by Moliammed Ali towards this 
end, will consolidate his power, and render him so 
much the nearer to absolute independence ; while an 

N 3 
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adherence to the contrary system, which has main- 
tained dcs})otism and ignorance throughout the East 
for so many thousand years, may indeed cause him tobe 
more admired by Turks, and persons equally depraved 
and degraded, but must inevitably expose liim to the 
contempt of statesmen and politicians, who know that 
nations arc powerful and flourishing in ])roportion as 
they are civilised. 

DXXX. The wind still continuing to blow' 
strongly from the south, — causing the atmosphere 
to assume a thick and hazy ajipearance, — wi; de- 
scended the river with extraordinary rapidity. Hut 
these violent sciroccos, so favourable to those de- 
scending the stream, are often fatal to kandjias jiro- 
cceding in a contrary direction, or making from one 
bank to another ; an examjile of which I observed 
this morning, on the eastern shore, where a beautilul 
barge, belonging to Ahmetl Pasha, governor of the 
liejaz, lay stranded, and partly sunk. During the 
prevalence of high winds, from whatever j)oiut they 
may blow, the appearance ef the low sedgy islands 
and shores of the Nile is most ’cmarkable ; the fine 
sand, raised aloft, anc; driven along their level surface 
in continuous clouds, being drifted down over the 
steep banks into the water like snow ; while thousands 
of wild ducks, herons, pelicans, and milk-white ibises, 
standing in long lines on the sharp points of promon- 
tories, or rising in vast flights into the air, seem to 
be reconnoitring the soblary boat, which shoots down 
the current like an arrow. Arriving early in the 
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afternoon at Beiiisoocf, where it was our intention to 
({uit tlie l)oats, and proceed along the banks of the 
Bahr Yousso\iff into the I'ayoom, I immediately 
landed, to make inquiries respecting dromedaries 
or liorses I’or the journey ; and to stroll, according to 
custom, about the bazar, wliich 1 found crowded 
with Turkish soldiers, just returned from Mekka, 
and Arabs from different parts of the llejaz, dis- 
tinguished from the Fellahs by their gay costume 
and M aliabi liead-dress, consisting of the red felt cap 
and blue tassel, with a bright plaid silk handkerchief 
twisted about it like a turban. Coming from Nubia 
and Upper Kgypt, I almost thought the natives of 
BenisN) 0 (ff' I’air ; and many of the Aline, who sought to 
tem))t the eye by their naked faces and bosoms, 
appeared, by contrast with the women I had seen, 
absolutely l)eautiftd. Independently, indeed, of this 
consideration, the persona! charms of these dissolute 
courtesans were somc^times of a very high order ; 
forms modelled by the Graces, delicate features, and 
eyes of surpassing brightness and beauty. Of the 
TIejazis, the majority were of complexion most 
swarthy ; but in all I observed a fire in the eye, 
indicative of an ardent tein])erament and impassioned 
character, wholly different from tliat of the Fellahs. 
Our negociations with the liorse owners and camel 
drivers terminated unfavomaiily ; even the donkey- 
men, who, in general, are ready to undertake any 
journey, refused to enter into an engagement to pro- 
ceed beyond Medineh, or to I'uruish us with bridles 
or saddles ; abstaining, however, from stating their 

N 4 
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reasons, which vve afterwards discovered when it was 
nearly too late, Such being the case, we had no 
alternative but to continue our voyage. 


Tlnirsday, Feb. “ 28 . Cairo. 

DXXXI. On wakino; this inoriiinj^, 1 found that, 
although the force of the wind had greatly abated, 
we had nevertheless made consitlerable way during 
the night, and might hope, with some little exertion, 
to reach Cairo in the evening. Towards this point 
of my travels 1 now looked forward with extreme 
anxiety ; not that my enthusiasm had evaporated, or 
that the Nile, w'ith the beautiful country which it 
waters, had begun to weary me ; but from motives 
by which most men, 1 hope, would, under similar 
circumstances, be actuated — tlie desire of receiving 
— what 1 trusted would have awaitc'd me tlierc^ — 
news from home. 'Hiis idea, which had, for some 
time, been uppermo.st in my mind, rendered me, J 
confess, much less sensible than I should otherwise 
luive been to the charms of the landscape ; neverthe- 
less, tlie approach to Cairo from the south is far 
too striking and magnificent to be beheld, at any 
time, with indifference. For several miles b(‘fore we 
reach the city, the white ))attlements of the citadel, 
and the lofty minarets of tlie Mosque of Sultan Ilassan, 
are visible, touxs iug above every thing around them. 
Numerous boats of picturesque and elegant construc- 
tion, with large triangut-ir sails, crowd the surface of 
the river. On the « ne h -d are the modern build- 
ings of "l oura ', on the other, that prodigious line of 
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iii()u](ltTin|ij pyramids, whicli extend along the edge 
of tlie desert from Dashour to (ihi/eli, conferring, by 
the liistorical associations tliey awaken, an indescrib- 
able air of grandeur and solemn anti(}uity njion the 
landscape. Presently we draw near the ruins of 
llabylon, now chiefly remarkable for the noble avenue 
of sycamore trees, leading from tlience northward 
along the banks of the river. To this succeeds 
Most cl yltikch, or “ Old Caii’o,” — and then the 
village of Ghizeh, embosomed in date-woods — the 
verdant and beautiful island of llhouda — the tow'er 
of the Nilometer — the narrow channel on the right 
filled with shi])s, now crimsoned by t))e beams of the 
setting sun — the palaces, the gardens on either hand 
— ladies, veiled, rowed by in sumptuous pleasure boats 
by their slaves — trees — odoriferous ])lants — flow- 
ers — and every sign of spring. Evening being, in these 
countries, the season of tlie day principally devoted 
to enjoyment, the ])alaces and villas on both shores 
l)egan, as twilight thickened, to be lavishly illumin- 
ated, while music, such as even the most fastidious 
Prank might listen to with delight, came floating on 
the perfumed biveze. In such moments, the romantic 
incidents and gorgeous descriptions of the “ Arabian 
Nights” s])ontaneousIy presc'ut themselves to the 
mind ; and though, u])ou cool examination, the in- 
terior of those Musulman palaces might not have 
strictly corresponded vvitli the pictures traced by the 
fancy, it would still, I make no doubt, have sufficed, 
with its superb divans, mirrors, chandeliers, and 
numerous female inmates, ultired in the seductive 
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costume of the harem, to steep tlie senses in forj^et- 
fulness. It was already quite dark when we arrived 
at lioolak ; but, since it seemed extrenudy probable 
that ill Cairo I might find waiting for me letters 
from Lausanne, I immediately quitted the kandjia, 
and walked hastily across the plain, in order to arrive 
before the time of evening prayer and the closing of 
the gates. Among the pains of travelling, however, 
none are more acute tlian those caused by the irre- 
gularity and uncertainty of the post-office, more 
especially in a country like J'^gypt ; — no letters had 
arrived ; — and all the pleasure 1 had ])romised myself 
on my return to Cairo vanished in a moment. 
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CHAPTER vn. 


CAIRO TURKISH QUARTER — OSMAN KFFENDI — ANECDOTE OF 

RrilCKIfARDT CRIME OF FOISONINO TRAOI(^\L EVENTS JN 

THE HAREMS THE DATURA POISONINO OP TUAVELUERS — 

ANF.l^nOTE OF AN ARAH — MODE OP SEDUCTION — VISIT TO IIE- 
EKII'OMS — rilAiRIM CARAVAN TENTS ARAR HORSES CEME- 

TERIES OF CAIRO — PLAIN OF HELIOPOLIS — FOUNTAIN OF THE 
SUN — TREE OF THE VIROIN — VENERATED HY THE MOHAMME- 
DANS SITE OE ON SOLITARY' ORELISK ANCIENT CAPITAL OF 

I.OYI’T — AN( LENT TRADITIONS RAMESES, THE EGYPTIAN GOD 

OF WAR — AP.ATTOIRS. 


I’Viihiy, Marcli 1. C’airo. 

DXXXIL Instkat) of taking up our quarters at 
the Italian- Hotel, we now hired a Itouse in the 
'I'lirkish (|o.arter, tlie property of Osiuau Effendi, 
wliose attention and civility to European travellers, 
— more particularly towards the Englivsh, — are well 
known. He Inul been the friend and conipanioit of 
Burckhardt in the Hejaz, and frequently amused us, 
in the evening, by relating humorous anecdotes of his 
adventures hotli in Arabia :md Egy])t. Osman, it 
seems, first saw him iu a tailor’s shop at Jidda. 
Some peculiarity in the coumcuance, and, perhaps, a 
foreign accent in the -proiainciatioii of Arabic, which 
each could detect, but not avoid, mutually betrayed 
them to each ollu'r, notwithstaudiiig the masquerading 
costume iu whicli they both appeared. Osman was 
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at this tiine practising as a physician ; and Thirckhardt, 
who always associated reluctantly with the Arabs, 
found some relief in occasionally putting off‘, in his 
company, the burden of an assumed character. To 
])rolong this enjoyment, our Hakims to whom the 
society of Turks and Arabs was no less ii-ksonie than 
to Burckhardt, joined his friend at Mekka, wlu're 
they went together through the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage; a fact which it is somewhat extraordinary 
that liurckhardt should have omitted to notice. 
Shy and timid in his manners, passionate, but 
placable, in his character, — he was often, when 
moving about the country in the disguise of a, 
peasant, ill-treated and beaten by the Arabs ; and 
once in a very severe manner, with the by 

a Jell(ihf\ or ‘‘ slave merchant,” in Upj)er T^gypt. 
Burckhardt, some time afterwards, met the man in 
the streets of Cairo, whei*e he was living in high 
respectal)ility and had friends at court. Retaining 
no resentment, lie accosted him very mildly. “ Ah ! 
my old , friend, said he, how do you do? B luie is 
your nahoot ? ” The Jdhfhi^ n^collecting his fea- 
tures, and observing that the t ' rson wliom he had 
beaten as a Fellnh ocv^upied in reality a much higher 
rank in society, began to imagine he already felt the 
koorhask on the soles of his feet, and throwing him- 
self upon the ground before the traveller, and kissing 
his shoes^ coiijured him by the Prophet and by his 

* A heavy v\'arvlni» stirK, ;:»itaily alioiit lour feet in lin^tli, carric<l 
as a weapon by the Jallaiis, uiul yoinetiines shod vvitJi iron. 
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beard to liave mercy on him. Thirckliardt, laughing 
at his terrors, dismissed him very good-humouredly, 
merely remarking that it might be prudent to be 
more sparing of the naboot in future, lest he should, 
some time or another, strike, a more powerful and 
imjdacable man. 

DXXXIII. Poisoning is a crime of very common 
occurrence in Kgypt, where the imperfection of the 
laws, and the peculiar state of society, render detec- 
tion and ])unisliment exceedingly difKcult. When a 
man dies, therefore, it is the custom to take hold of 
his mustachios or heard, which, they say, will easily 
(a)me oH* in the hand, if the deceased has been poi- 
soiK'd; though tin’s is a fact wliich I have never seen 
corroborated by the testimony of’ any European ])hysi- 
cian.* Jealousy and revenge — s])reta(|ue forma’’ 
— constitute, among the inmates of the harem, the 
most ordinary incentives to this crime. Having no 
resource but sensual excitement, with no other com- 
])anions than their own fierce passions ; dej)rived, when 
they do not happen to be motliers, of all the holy and 
purifying influence of affection; cut off by many thou- 

Hut a ( ircuiiistajicc corroborativi. of I hr tu r lias born noticed by 
C'aptain Williamson in In's Oriental Piolti Sports. — “ The poison,” 
says lie, “ never I’ails to kill vi'itiiin an iionr.” — “ As soon as the ti^rr 
is dead, no time is lost in stripping oil iIk skin, tor, were it suftered to 
nanain until tainted liy the beat, nothiiii: eoiild elleet its preservation; 
it would rot, to a certainly ; or even were it not to do so, the hair 
would loosen and fall otT. '?^uch would result ineiely from the atnio- 
spheri' ; but aeeeleratcs its eomp'.sition icnt’old ; and after the 
torments [iroduced by the wound, the earcasc becomes exceedingly 
disjiosed to j)ntrcsccnee.’' 
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sand miles from their parents and the female friends 
of their youth ; the Georgian and (Circassian women, 
confined in the harem, deeply fee! the sting of neglect, 
and, while thus goaded, listen to no voice but that of 
their fury. Though it would be unphilosophical to 
generalise, in matters of this kind, whei*e the experi- 
ence, even of the best informed, must be extremely 
limited, it may yet, I think, be inferred that the 
voluptuous establishments of the (Orientals are fre- 
quently shaken to their centre by the most tragical 
events. Women will still be women, in whatever 
climate they may be found ; nor can custom, though 
long established and almost universal, ever reconcile 
them to that insulting kind of community of affection 
which forms the jiaradisc of a Musulman. J(‘aIousy 
is excited, perhaps, in wives already past the season 
of beauty, by the introduction into the harem of a 
young mistress in the flower of her age, wanton, ])etu- 
lant, and insolent, ])resuming upon her short-lived 
influence to treat with contumely ladies long domi- 
ciliated in the mansion. To her, for a time, the 
husband confines his attentions ; their amours, carried 
on under the eyes of the legitim ite wives, rouse their 
indignation ; they (a.usuJt together ; each urges on 
the other ; some fresh insult renders them desperate ; 
and the seed of tijc htjoscyamus dalura presents 
itself as tlie sole cure 'hr their irisidierable evils, lint 
the women are not tlu^ only persons who avail them- 
selves of this ready poison. Unscrupulous persons, 
dwelling in nanote and little frequented pints of the 
country, are likewise sometimes known, when by 
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chance a vvayfliring man arrives at their habitation, to 
present him with bread containing a large proportion 
of’ these seeds, wliich, producing a long and lethargic 
sleep, enables them, as they may consider most expe- 
dient, to rob or murder him. On this subject nu- 
merous anecdotes are related by the Caireens. Not 
many months ago, an Arab, proceeding with twenty- 
five laden asses along the skirts of the desert, arrived 
about nightfall at a solitary hut, the owner of which, 
— a Black from the upper country, — observing him 
to be fatigued by his day’s journey, kindly offered 
him food, and a n\sting-place for the night. Enter- 
taining no suspicion, and confiding in the laws of 
hospit:ility, generally held sacred by persons of his 
race, the Arab led his asses into the court-yard ; after 
w'lnc'h lie acci‘])ted the invitation of the Black, and ate 
the food which was placed before him. The ordinary 
narcotic, however, having been mingled with the 
bi’ead, sleep (piickly succeeded to his meal ^ and when 
he awoke, at the expiration of twenty-four hours, the 
jierfidious host had disappeared, with his asses and 
other property ; and, having secured himself the advan- 
tage of so considerable a space of time, succeeded in 
entirely escaping detection. It is likewise common 
for housebreakers, who meditaie a design against the 
property of their iieigliboui^, to contrive, by bribing 
their slaves, or some other liii/ans, to administer this 
narcotic to the whoh: fannly. An example of this 
occurred the other day at (ihhcliy the village which 
gives its name to the greater pyrcimids, wJiere a robber, 
in thus practising on a numerous family, actually 
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poisoned one of its members ; the rest, after sleepinj; 
three days, recovered ; but the miscreant, vvlio, liovv- 
ever, failed in his attempt upon the house, was never 
discovered. Libertines, wlien the ordinary arts of 
seduction fail, will sometimes administer these seeds, in 
small quantities, to young women, and take advantage 
of the delirium or stupefaction they jiroduce. But 
as, in moderate doses, the Immediate effect is a 
kind of pleasing intoxication, resembling that which 
is caused by opium or hemp-seed, tlie profligate and 
vulgar of both sexes, who, in Europe, would have 
recourse to ardent sj)irits, make use of these seeds to 
procure a temporary oblivion of their cares ; and 
women, under the influence of (lofiira, may often be 
seen in tlie streets of Cairo, with inflamed counte- 
nances and flashing eyes, laughing, dancing, singing, 
and committing various otlier acts of indecency. 


Saturday, March 2 . (’aibo. 

DXXXIV. Though it w\as now our principal ob- 
ject to procure dromedaries for the journey across 
the desert into the Fayoom. the delays unavoidably 
encountered in all dealings with Turks or Arabs, left 
us abundant leisure .'’or enlarging our accpiaintance 
with the curiosities in the environs of Cairo, Among 
the most remarkaule of these, the site and solitary 
obelisk of ileliopolis, — the On of the fScriptures, — 
should unquestionably be enumerated ; and they were 
the things to the visiting and examining of which w(‘ 
devoted this day, 'JT; road leading to Heliopolis 
lying over the extensive sandy plain, north-east of 
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Cairo, stretching from the city to the mountains, 
Avliere, at tliis time, the military escort, designed to 
protect tlio pilgrim caravan in its march across the 
Arabian desert towards Mekka, was encamped, we 
deviated a little from our course in order to observe 
the tents and ecjuijmients of this diminutive host. 
Though the number of soldiers was small, the whole 
materiel of the scene, — tents, horses, furniture, arms, 
all in their form and appearance Oriental, — presented 
an aspect highly striking and characteristic. On the 
countenance of every individual, the marks of having 
braved the sun and scorching blasts of the desert were 
dee])Iy (‘iigraved. They were mostly veterans ; men 
who, in the numerous shocks and vicissitude of life, 
had been entirely emancipated from the ingenuous 
pr(‘judi(‘('s ()!' youth, from the influence of ardent en- 
thusiasm, from the love of adventure, from the pas- 
sion Ibr distinction ; all now rejdaced by that valour 
generated by habitual exposure to danger. To behold 
this camp, and not to feel the desire to accompany it, 
in its ])erilous marches over the sandy plains of 
Arabia, was imjiossible. In a few days it would be 
in niotion, at tlie head of many thousand pilgrims, 
who had already, in their advance towards the Holy 
Chty, traversed the greater pan of vlie ^VlVicaii conti- 
nent, from beyond 1 ez an/f Alorocco ; and, had 
fortune ])ennitted, noiiiU'g eouid have been more 
flattering to my imaginati»m tiian io have joined this 
vast body of enthusiasts, penetrated with tliem through 
the undcscrib(xl ))aths ol'tiK wilderness, and contem- 
plated their wihl lint pious exercises at the birth 
von. II. 
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])lace and tomb of their IVophet. The tents of the 
common soldiers and inferior oliicers were white, and 
of the ordinary form ; but tliose of’ the commander 
and treasurer of the troops, who ])r()bably claimed a 
descent from Mohaniiiied, were of a light leaf gi’eeii 
colour, and most elegantly fashioned. Numerous 
horses, several of them of rare beauty, were picketed, 
in the usual manner, on the plain, eating corn, in the 
London fashion, from small bags suspended on tlieii’ 
noses ; while their owners, in the gorgeous costume 
and S2)arkling decorations of the Egy])tian cavalry, 
were sauntering idly through the cauip. h\)rmerly 
it would have been highly imprudent in a traveller to 
venture among these fanatical Moslems, who, when 
preparing to visit their holy places, seem to have been 
animated by a double portion of the spirit of perse- 
cution ; but the ordonnances and example of the l^isha 
have effected a wonderful change in these matters ; 
for whatever may have been the secret feelings with 
which they l)eheld us ride among their tents, scruti- 
nize their horses, accoutrements, and arms, their 
behaviour manifested no disposition to insolence, but 
rather a desire to exhibit to the best advantage all the 
politeness they were masters of. Supposing that all 
Euglishnien, since tin y are admirei s of horses, must 
necessarily be projicieJits hi the veterinary art, they 
did us the honour to consult our judgment respecting 
the various ailnumts of tlieir beasts ; several of which, 
they said, had for thr< c days rejected their food, while 
others ate a great leal ’thout getting fat. In some 
of these cases Monro jirescribed bleeding, in others 
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physic ; but they appeared to entertain a horror of 
('aircen pJilebotoinists ; and were evidently inclined, 
after all, to trust the whole affair to nature. Mean- 
while one of those who possessed healthy steeds, 
mounted, in order to amuse us with some of the sin- 
gular feats of Turkish horsemanship. He wheeled, 
he curvetted, he stopped his courser in mid gallop ; 
hut in exliibitions of this kind, the Turks fall short, 
perhajis, of the old Mamalook cavaliers in boldness 
and dexterity. 

DXX XV. At a short distance beyond the pilgrim 
camp, we {)assed along the skirts of one of those 
extensive cemeteries which may almost be said to en- 
compass Cairo on all sides. These Necropoli, or 
suburbs of the dead, are not enclosed, as in 1‘hiropean 
countries, with walls or railings, or by a circumvalla- 
tion of ])ious reverence, as in Nidiia j thither, on the 
contrary, the jugglers, the dancing girls, the leivd 
and profligate of both sexes, repair, and by their 
bacchanalian orgies, conducted with indescribable 
effronteiy, proflmc in 0 ))cn daylight the peaceful but 
neglected grave. In the midst of the cemetery stand 
a few superior mausolea, — the last home of the 
wealthy and great, — consist ;i:g of a neat square 
building, in the light Saracenic style, surmounted 
by a dome, or cupola ; br.t 1 y fir tiie greater number 
are humble tombs, wliitow '.shed, as in Wales, and 
exhibiting evident signs of dilapidation and decay. 
Having traversed this melancholy spot, and the 
sandy tract beyond it, we entered on the richly 
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cultivated plain of llclio])olis, interspersed with groves 
of spreading trees, and the evergreen odoriferous 
gardens of Africa. Sucli landscapes, though destitute 
of the charm of hill and dale, always appeared to me 
eminently beautiful, wlien clotlied, as they now were, 
with the fresh vegetation of spring. Here the rham- 
mis lotus, the lime tree, the citron, and the orange, 
growing in unpruned luxuriance, presented to tlui 
eye their lovely fruit, partly green and partly gold, 
clustering thick among the dark leaves, which, when 
pressed, or shaken by tlie wind, exhaled a rare and 
delicious perfume, hhery ])art of tlie j)rospect, tar 
as the eye could reacli, exhibited some peculiar 
charm. The trees and buslies by the way side, — many 
of the latter apparently deciduous, — wei’e aln^ady 
covered watli young leaves; and innumerable wild 
flowers, some, — as the daisy and the buttercup, — 
familiar, others unknown, (mamelled the fields. In 
several places the ground was covered with mnvly cut 
grass, wliicli, as the warm rays fed upon its moisture*, 
diffused that well-known but ex(|uisite fragrance 
which scents our English h-'.y-Jields ; while numerous 
rills of clear w ater, ruiiiiing tfe*ough grassy cJiannels, 
maintained an agiTx<ible freshness in the air. Hut, 
pe rhaps, tlie master-charm of all derived its power 
from liistorical associations: I w\as ajiproaching tlu* 
birth-])lace o<’ Mos( s ; before me w^as the jilain on 
which ^lie Ilciirew shejiluirds first pitched their 

This, 1 iiui -iiie, vvit'i Poe- ; e, to have Ix-rn tlie Eaiitl of (iohlicii ; 
tlw.n;^!) Juhlonsl.i^ \viios_ L-aniin^^, however, T cntortaiii the hi^li- 
t'A. respect, deeiucs \n favour of tlie Pa^ooni. “ Osleiuliiiius enini,” He 
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tents on their arrival in l^gyj^t ; and such consider- 
ations, wliatevcr may be the case with others, have 
always, T confess, exerted much influence over me. 

1 )X XX V^l. Some time before arri vinji; at Mafarejty 
we turned into a citron grove, on the riglit hand of 
the road, to behold that veneva])le sycamore, in whose 
shade tlie Virgin, with the infant Christ, is said to 
have reposed during the flight into Kgyj)t. Here, 
likewise, is tl\e * Sfions, or “ fountain of tlie 
Sun,” wliieh, tbougli supjmsed by tlie Catliolic tradi- 
tions to Jiave been miracidously produced to (luencli 
the thirst of the holy fugitives, existed, no doubt, in 
all ages ; and was, perhaps, if we may derive any 
inference froui the modern ajipellation, consecrated 
to the service of a temple of Aroeris. d'he Tkki: of 
THE Madonna, as it is denominated even by tlie 
Mohammedans, consists of a vast trunk, the upper 
part of wliich having been blown down by storms, or 
shattered by lightning, young branclu's have sprung 
forth from the top, and extending their arms on all 


niys, rjjtionihns iioii I'onti-innanilis, iJosen Israclitaruin in yKj^ypto 
<!oinicilinni, illam rcL»ni luijus la'ovim ’aiM. (jiiaiii (ira'ci llcraclt’opuliii, 
Arahi's r'ioum Hnm’ina.‘rc coi ('i Tt ml Cioscu^ 

p. 2'2k 

'* The villau;o of' Malnrca iltTivc.. il. nr ao, arcordiDi; to D’Anville, 
from this foiintain: ma (or mtlurr, ; .-o//* ) “ nmiUi aiul /armjOr ir'uch^ 
“ fresh.’' He, moreover, observes that it may bc‘ regarded as a kiml of 
plieiionumoii in a eoimtry where foimtnius are so rere. — Alcmoirc aur 
I' E^ifplc^i'yr. p. 1 1 L But, as Major Uenncll remarks, on the autho- 
rity of Pocoeke, (i. ‘H.) :i;ood water is lu*re obtained by to (ho 

depth of a few feet. — (fco^rdplti/ (if Ili'.'mht us ^ ii. lib, 117. 
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sides, still afford a broad and agjrccablc shade. Its 
shape is remarkable : flat on both sides, like a wall, 
but with an irregular surface, it leans considerably, 
forming a kind of natural penthouse. Numerous 
names, accompanied by the figure of the cross, liave 
been cut upon it by Catholic travellers ; but even the 
Moslems seem to regard it with veneration, for those 
W’ho visited it with us spoke low and reverentially, as 
if they esteemed the spot whereon they stood to be 
holy ground. Protestants, from 1 know not what 
motive, sometimes affect to consider the tradition 
which sanctifies this tree as “ one of those ))iany 
childish lewnds which have diverted C hristians from 
the spirituality and simplicity of faith but by what 
chain of ratiocination they arrive at this conclusion it 
appears somewhat difficult to discover. At all events, 
since the Kgyjitian sycamore, among various other 
trees, will live many thousand years, there is nothing 
absurd in the su])position that the Virgin may have 
sat, with the infant Saviour, under the shade of this 
noble trunk, which bears aU the appearance of pro- 
digious antiquity. 

DXXXVII. Irom this grove wc proceeded 
through beautiful corn-fields to the site of iIeIio])olis, 
marked by e.\ ensive mounds, and a single obelisk, 
rising alone in the plain, and at this time surrounded 
by a ri< h crop of b.u’ley. This obelisk, consisting ol 
one block of red granite, about sixty-five feet in 
height, is still iicai 'y j perfect ; apart of the nestern 
face only having been chipped away, probably at the 
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time when Cauil)yses ordered imoiense fires to be 
kindled iiroiuid this and similar monuments, in order 
to obliterate the truces of an idolatry which he de- 
sj)ised, or of an ancient ])ower which liad over- 
thi-own, and whose regeneration he may ha\e dreaded. 
An inscription in hieroglypliical characters is repeated 
on each of its four faces ; Iroin which ant icpiariaiis, 
versed in tlie sacred language of the l..gypt !ans, liave 
discovered tlie ]iame of the monarcli by whom it was 
erected ; but of’ tliis science 1 am entirely ignorant. 
Somewhere near this s])ot stood the temple, of wliicli 
Potijdiar, the fatluu* of Joseph’s wife, was ])riest. 

I lelio])oIis, in fact, appears to have been tlie ancient 
ca])ilal of the counti-y before the i’ouiulation ol Mcm- 
])his ; for, ii'om tlu‘ liistorical details in the book of 
(ienesis, it .>('enis clear that, when Jacob and his 
sons came, by the invitation of’ Jose])li, * into l^gypt, 
the si'at of government and the palace of the IMia- 
raohs were here, nigh to the Land of (ioshen, wliicli 
the minister obtained for his relations. \\ hen, in 
subsecpient ages, Memphis arose, and became tlie 
liabitation of tlu* kings, Heliopolis dwindled into a 
city of inferior lank ; tiiougli it still contained the 
most celebrated colleges oi the priests, and was rc- 
gard(‘(l as the niiiversity lygypt. 1 1 ere, ^ ac- 
cordingly, wc find tliat 1 Icrodotiis, l^lato, and 
Ludoxns, men differing gieatly ti*oni each other in 
character and genius, de>o^t d much time and pains 
to the examination of tlie sciences and pretensions of 
the Egyptians. l>ut from this jieriod it must have 
fallen rajiidly to decay ; as, wlicn Strabo and Htlius 
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Gallus visited tlie spot, about tliirty years before the 
Christian era, it luid already been deserted l)y the 
priests, though tlie great 'I cnipie of the Sun was still 
vStandiiig, and apparently frecpiented as a place of 
worship. The Greek geographer’s descri])tion com- 
prehends the notice of vario\is ruins, temples, pro- 
pyla'a, obelisks, spliynxes, which no longer exist. 
Pococke, indeed, discovered several spJiynxes among 
the mounds of ruhbisli ; but these seem to have bc'en 
again buried by tlie continual accumulation of soil, 
for wT could iio>v perceive no trace of tluau. Perliaps 
the solitary obelisk which marks the site of On, tlie 
City of the Sim,” should he regarded as the most 
ancient monument existing in Pgypt, since it w^as 
probably erected, wliile tliis was the cajiital of tlie 
kingdom, long before the Ibundation of Memjihis. 
Diodorus, indeed, speaks of two obelisks, set up here 
by Sesostris, one hundred and eighty feet in hei 
and twelve feet square at the base ; and Plinj relates 
that Sochis and llameses, the latter contemporary 
with l^riam, erected each four obelisks ; those of 
Sochis seventy-tw^o, those ol’ Ivameses sixty feet, in 
height. Put little stress ca' be laid on the vague 
traditions collected by such writers lesjiecting tin' 
monarchs to whom certain jmblic works should he 
attributed, f i all probability, the (ireat llameses of 
the Egyptians (wh >sc name occurs in the Hook oi* 
(ienesi ), like the Hama of the Hindoos, was a 
mythol()gi( )l jiersorage, identical with Papremis, 
tlu'ir (!o(i of ^v'a{ ; every great undertaking, the 
author ol whidi was unknown, seeming, among the 
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Egyptians, to have been referred to llameses, as to 
Semirainis among tlie Assyrians. To him the ])riests 
of Thebes (wlio probably knew no more of the an- 
cient sacred language than we do), in their con- 
versation witli (jermanicus, attributed tlie great mili- 
tary achievements and coiupicsts of their ancestors ; 
indulging, foj* the purjmse of raising his wonder, in 
a ridiculous style of exaggeration, which must have 
excited his laughter. The village of MdUtrua is 
situated about six miles N. E. of Cairo, at no great 
(listaiua^ from the Birket el Baj^ or ‘‘ Lake of the 
Pilgrims,’’ where tlie caravan usually encamps on the 
second night of its departure for Mekka. On our 
return to Cairo, we passed by two of the government 
abattoirs, filthy, stinking, and surrounded by pools 
of blood, which, with the other abominations of the 
place, attracted thither in troops the wild dogs of the 
neighbourhood. 
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Tuesday, Man'll d. Mihahcm. 

DXXXVllI. In Eigypt, the goveniitieiit iiitennod- 
dlcs with every thiiijj;. If, t-.n- ' xaniple, you desire 
to enter into an eii<f ^cnient \vitli a liedoiiin Sluikli 
to pas.s with secu»'ity throuj^h any ])ortion of tlie 
desert belon^iritr to iiis tribe, it is necessary to ap])ear 
before tlu- j^ovemor of Cairo ; to liave your contract 
drawn up in Jiis presence ; and, when the instrunient 
has been didy sijrned and sealed by both ])arties, to 
deposit tlu; oriffiiiab <’*' copy of it, in the citadel. 
Should dromedaries be reepnred for the puqmse ol’ 
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performing a journey witliin tlie limits of Egypt, or 
ol’ the other dominions of the Pasha, the regular 
course is, to make application to government, which 
will furnish, at a reasonable price, the necessary 
number of animals, properly accoutrcfl, with the re- 
(piisite JJedouin guides and attendants. 'J'o the 
traveller this regulation is of inestimable advantage. 
The sum to be paid being determined, no disagree- 
able wrangling, at least on this score, can take place 
between the stranger and the camel-driver ; and the 
undertaking is usually accomplished, where inveterate 
insolence or ill-nature does not constitute the charac- 
t(‘risti(*s of the parties concerned, in the utmost har- 
mony and good feeling. In some cases, however, 
the authorities, tlirough heedlessness or indifference, 
seriously endanger the traveller’s safety, by placing 
in his service guides or attendants belonging to tribes 
lioStile to the lords of the country through which he 
is to pass ; and as he must generally lie ignorant of 
the history or existence oi‘ such fends, the lirst 
circumstance, perhaps, which calls his attention to 
the subject, is a sudden attack in the desert ; for the 
chivalrous Bedouins seem to regard it as a point of 
honour not to disturb the imaginations of their em- 
ployers by awakening appreliensioiis of dangers which, 
after all, may not be predestined to Jiaj)pen. Such 
was the conduct of Haoib Effendi in our particular 
case. He knew perfbedy w'ell that the Makazi^ or 
.Aiouni Arabs, inhabiting the desert extending from 
X.u K()mei\ were at enmity, — as most of tiic 
Eastern tribes are, — with the Mog^rehun Bedouir s of 
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Libya ; yet it was from among tlie Atouni, abJiorrcd 
by tlic people west of the Nile, that he selected 
for us a guide to Lake Mccris, through a province 
where even the Pasha’s own engineers, in the most 
peaceable times, dared not make their appearance 
w’vtAiowt a powerful uuWUiry escort *, a fact of whicL 
1 was assured at Alexandria, l)y Mr. Wallace, wlio 
had been eniployed by tlie Pasha in surveying the 
various districts of tlie /d/y/o/n//, and who very kindly 
dissuaded me from lia/ardlng the journey witlmut a 
guard. It was, therefore, not unwanu'd that we 
undertook it ; but the peril would havt‘ been con- 
siderably diminished, had our guide been chosen li'om 
any other tribe of Bedouins. 

DXXXIX. In all journeys of this kind, the 
])lca8U]*es of pre])aratio]i and setting (jut, with the 
dim shadowing forth by the imagination of the 
adventures in which it is possible you may be en- 
gaged, are, perhaps, among the best that travelling 
supplies. Our provisions and kitchen utensils having 
l)een made ready, tlie impatience witlv \vhic*h we 
awaited tJje apj)eai'ance of oui- Mahnzi^ with his 
dromedaries, was ext :‘me. At length, however, 
late in the day, he arrived, with lour s])are, long- 
legged animals, winch seemed, like conscientious 
Musulmans, to have gone through all the rigid ob- 
servances of tlie lijtiundiin. Mohammed, the guide, 
appeared, f)*om his bronzed weather-beaten counte- 
nance, adorned with a h^ng deep scar, and from the 
extreme airiness and Ireedom of his demeanour. 
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(lifforini^ entirely from that of tlic Fellahs, to be a 
fresli im]iortation from the desert, l ie received our 
re])roaehes for the lateness of his arrival as if con- 
scious they were well merited, and r^'jdied only by 
the alacrity and activity with which he loaded the 
sumptcr camel, on which he was himself to he 
mounted, and adjusted the saddles of the other beasts, 
'fhese operatiojis com])leted, he informed us that all 
was ready ; lield down the heads of our dromedaries 
while we mounted ; and then, vaulting lightly int(» 
his own saddle, put himself in advance of our little 
jirocessioii, and led the way through the tortuous, 
innumerable, endless streets of C airo. llejoiced at 
being .nice more in motion, my sjiirits rose as 1 
cpiitted the citv and began to look towards, the 
desi'rt, uj)on ivhich we were soon to enter. The 
condition of mind in which travellers usually find 
themselves on such occasions, must nmiuestionably, 
when described in words, appear, to sucii as have 
never exfierienced it, excecilingly incomprehensilile, 
it not altogether absurd. 'I'hese lind it ditlicult to 
conceive what satisfaction a man can promise himself 
from riding on a dromedary, in the burning sun, 
across a waste of sand, where, if he encountiTS any 
living creature, it wall probably be an enemy, where 
neither ruins nor any other tiac'cs of civilisation exist, 
and where, in fact, it is rinposrible that man should 
ever leave any'” pernianeiit niarks of his vanity or 
power. Hut these very considerations include the 
.secret cause ot the delight wliich is generated by a 
journey through the wilderiu ss. Most persons have 
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been made sensible, by experience or hearsay, of the 
sublimity of the ocean, traceable to the terrors, the 
uncertainties, the vast ])Owers of destruction, with 
which it has been endued by the Creator. But with 
all these (pialities the desert appears to be clothed in 
a superior degree. You indeed feel, while traversing 
its pathless expanses, that you have your foot upon 
the earth ; but you behold all around, us far as the 
eye can reach, innumerable mounds and hillocks 
of light sand, those inexhaustible magazines of de- 
struction, ever ready to be lifted up by the hurricane, 
and poured in irresistible torrents upon the traveller 
or the caravan. Here, moreover, in these desolate 
places of the earth, roams the indomptable Bedouin, 
the model of primitive warfare and hos])itality. Such 
are the circumstances which render the great wastes 
of Africa — those oceans of sand — delightlul to 
traverse ; not that they are dangerous, — for no man 
can be in love with danger, — but that they awaken 
the spirit of adventure, the most fascinating, th.e most 
inexhaustible of all pleasures, and cast the gorgeous 
mantle of romance and ]*oetv> over the imagination, 
which, on the ordinary high K».ad of lile, is apt to be 
clad in colours som . .vhat too sober. 

DXL. On emerging from the streets of the city, 
we found that the wind, which blew with great 
violence from the south, was bringing along with it tor- 
rents of dust and sand, so thick and impetuous, that it 
Wiis impossiijle to :e' p mic eyes o])en f(>r many seconds 
at a time. Kven the dromedaries, habituated as they 
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must Jiave been to sucli a state of the atmosphere, 
seeuied to go lumbering on witli their eyes closed, so 
tliat it was sometimes with difficulty we could keep 
them from striking against tlie walls, or running foul of 
eael) otlier. Hie sky, as is generally tlie case during 
the })revalence of the seirocco, was filled with thick 
ha/y clouds, tlirough which the sun, when it became 
visible at intervals, ajipeared pale and rayless, like the 
moon. At the ferry between (31d Cairo and Ghizeh 
we exjierienced considerable delay; but the time was 
not lost ; tin* the scenes which we here witnessed 
among the Fr/I(fhs, male and female, who crowded 
the bank of the river, with their camels and asses, 
were so characteristic, and at the same time so gro- 
r(‘s((U(‘ and ludicrous, that tliey would liave afforded 
many hours' amusement. There were several boats, 
but tlie number of passengers was so great, that they 
scrambled for a place with as much warmth and 
eagerness as if they had been making their escape 
froni the pursuit of an enemy. In their liaste to 
cross the Nile, and return to the village, even tlie 
respect and deference usually shown to a Frank were 
forgotten. Scarcely could we scjuee/e ourselves into 
one of’ the ft*ny-boats, between (aimels, asses, men, 
women, old and young, bag ^ of corn, and baskets of 
bread, fruit, and vegetables , and when w^e were in, 
tlie next difficulty w-as io 1 ec}) off the asses, in the 
midst of which we .^luud bo!t upright, from treading 
on our toes. For some minutes a promiscuous crowd 
of men and beasts poured after us into the boat, the 
camels roaring, the asses braying, the women and 
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children sliricking, the men swearing, until the 
mingled din exceeded that of Babel ; at length, be- 
coming impatient and angry, we compelled them to 
put off* from the shore. On account of the violence 
of the wind, the gi'eatest difficulty was experienced in 
keeping the boat steady ; but, on tlie other hand, we 
crossed over very rapidly, and had soon landed and 
remounted on the opposite bank. I have already, in 
the account of my visit to the pyramids, described 
the country tlirough which we now ])assed. "I'lie 
plain l)ef()re us was that of Mem])his, and the rich 
pasture, tlie corn-iields, the lofty date-woods, and the 
flocks and lierds by which its surface was now diversi- 
fled, clothed in the sombre hues of twilight, seemed 
rather to belong toanti(juity than to the jnesent day. 
In a short time the moon rose, and conferred a still 
more poetical character on tlie landscape ; for tlie 
sciroceo had ])assed, and with it the clouds and mist 
which had obscured the atmospliere. It is difficult 
to convey a just idea of the effect produced by moon- 
light on tlie figures of the numerous pyramids now' 
visible : ranged like a file of pal(' sliining mountains 
along the skirts of the des(0'^, th(‘y seemed to be 
some shadowy spectral things, not of this world; tin* 
white exjianse of sand at their feet, contrasted with 
the dusky hue of the cultivated land, giving them, to 
tlie eye of I’aiicy, the appearance of liuge fabrics 
based unon a cloud, like those which the mind often 
fashions at evening auiong the vapours of a summer 
sky. It was our .nler.i.m, at starting, to proceed as 
tar as iJoahour; but Mohammed seemed to be i)f 
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opinion tliat as, on the morrow, we should have to 
make a lonj^ journey, it would be better to go early 
to rest. We therefore directed our course towards 
the village of Mitmheni^ guided by the extensive date 
woods and vast mounds, commonly supposed to be 
those of Memphis, in the midst of wliicli the Fellahs 
have built their houses of unburned brick. Our first 
iiupiiry, on arriving, regarded, }K)t the auti(|uities 
scattered about the neighbourhood, or any thing 
relating to them, but tlie practicability of procuring 
something for dinner, which our long ride had ren- 
dered a matter of considerable imjmi’tance ; but the 
modern ]VIem})hians, whatever may have been the 
case ’.vith their ancestors, were so exceedingly ill 
provided in these matters, that our piastres, after 
making in vain tlie tour of the wliole village, return(?d 
in their original shape to our purses, instead of 
being transmuted, by the divine alchemy of commerce, 
mtobeefor pigeons. Had we come empty-handed 
from the Victorious Vity, we might therefore, if we 
pleased, have devoured the remains of the temple of 
Vulcan ; but we contented ourselves witli rice and 
maccaroni, which we shared with our Mahazi guide, 
who, though somewhat advanced in years, still ex- 
hibited in all his movements, tiic vjgour and activity 
of youth. The little c^lr:\'^‘lnserai of Mitrahem^ 
which has seldom, 1 conceive, been applied to the 
accommodation of a Fr.iuk. exhibited, during our 
culinary and commensal opt'ratioiis, a very original 
spectacle. Our baggage being stowed away in a 
corner, we arranged our becis near, and, sticking r. 
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lamp ill tlie earth, opened oiir maps and books close 
beside it, and lay down to consult them ; so that the 
Arabs, whom curiosity attracted in crowds to the 
spot, took us, no doubt, ^ for the members of some 
fanatical sect, who performed their devotions in that 
strange posture. The women, in ]>articular, were 
greatly amused at our style of praying ; and, after 
regarding us for some time, with a leeling lying mid- 
way between laughter and astonishmeiit, burst out 
into their usual exclamation of‘ ll'allali! (“ By 
Cod!”) Meanwhile our ("aireen and Bedouin 
attendants had kindled a lire not far from us on 
the ground, the smoke of which, having no appro- 
priate vent above, made the circuit of the room, and, 
being of a very pungent (piality, brought tears into 
the eyes of our fair friends, putting them forcibly in 
mind of that Gehenna,” to which they cha- 
ritably condemn all Franks and Giaours. In a short 
time, therefore, the majority made their reti’cat ; but 
when the rice and maccaroni w ere served up, they did 
us the honour to return, in order to satisfy them- 
selves respecting the manner in whicli an infidel eats 
his dinner, — exjiecting, perliaps, to be invited to share 
it, and cursing, all he time we ate, our inhospitable 
dispositions, and want of politeness ; though, in 
point of fact, oiu whole stock, had it been cooked at 
once, w^ould not have afforded our guests a mouth- 
ful each. When bedtime came, the ladies most 
politely (piitted us j from any idea of decorum, 
but because they '/ere 3epy; for several less drowsy 
tiiun the rest, entered or passed through the room 
after v/c had lam down. 
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Wednesday, March 7. Tamcia, 

DXLI. Having a long ride before us, we departed 
early from Mitraheni, and proceeded along the skirts 
of the cultivated country, — one of the most fertile 
and beautiful plains in the world, — towards Kafv el 
Kehlr, where we designed to breakfast. The morning 
was lovely. Fields and copses steeped in dew, — which, 
trickling over the leaves and grass, glittered like 
diamonds in the sun, — and sprinkled with delicate 
wild-flowers, involuntarily recalled to remembrance 
the enthusiastic descriptions of poetry, and that 
golden age of impassioned innocence, — 

“ When 'ovc was liberty, and Nature law.” 

To the traveller, in a climate so warm and delightful 
as that of Fgypt, the (iolden Age, so long as ho 
keeps the inhabitants out of sighl, is no fable. 
Kept continually in a state of ra])turous excitement 
by the sun, his imagination casts its own vivid colour- 
ing over every thing, and causes him to move about 
in an atmosphere of poetry. His spirits buoyant as 
air, his feelings haiauonized, his heart involuntarily 
overflowing with benevolence, he is at peace with 
heaven and earth, and can with difficulty be made to 
l)elieve in the existence of crime or misery. In such 
a frame of mind the plainest morsel is sweet ; and, 
accordingly, the meals wiiich wc cooked and ate on 
the road, in the valley or the desert, beneath the 
shade of a palm tree, or amid hillocks of drifted sand, 
seemed more delicious than any thing I had ever 
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tasted ; but for this pleasure, I was principally, per- 
liaps, indebted to health and hunger. At Kqfr d 
Kdjir we halted and unladed our camels at a 
Sheikh’s tomb, which we took the liberty to convert 
into a breakfast parlour. Our lire, howevei*, was 
kindled, and our coffee prej)arcd without, in the 
open air, beside the camels, which always hiy down 
and ate when we did. Some young women from the 
village brought us milk and new-laid eggs, remaining 
there laugliing and talking until we mounted our 
dromedaries to depart ; and then wished us, Franks 
and infidels as vye were, a pleasant and pjosperous 
journey. 

DXLII. On quitting this village, Mohammed, our 
Mnhazi guide, advised us to load and keep in readi- 
ness our arms, as the road on which we were about 
to enter — if road it could be called where road was 
none — was always beset by marauding ))arties of 
JMoggrebyns, whose ])rofessioii is robbery. M e now 
emerged (r()m the cultiv ated country, and enti'ied 
upon the desert. I liave already, on si'veral occasions, 
endeavoured, ])erha])s unsm cs.diilly, toconv(‘y a cor- 
rect idci^of tliose (iesolatc and barren expanse's, boi’dei - 
iug on the Valley of the Nile, to which the above 
term is appli ed, liy the Arabs they are denominated 
(iehd^ or tlie Mountain,” because the on}y moun- 
tains vith wliich they are acquainted are characterised 
by extre ue sterill y, ]]esidcs, th(‘ surface of these 
i)Oundles wastes, diough seldom sufficiently elevated 
to possess, in the eyes of an Euro])ean, accustomed to 
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tlic ])rodi 5 i;ious masses of‘ the Alps, the aspect of* a 
mountainous country, is in reality very far from being 
uniformly plain, or Jrom presenting that dull mo- 
notonous appearance, which, for want of experience, 
we are in general apt to attribute to it. I5ut tlie face 
of tlie desert is singularly diversified. Arid no doubt 
it is, and, to many, gloomy and dispiriting, suggest- 
ing ideas of deatli, vvliicli are certainly, in most cases, 
unwelcome *, yet this is by no means the effect which 
it necessarily produces, since the liedouins are, be- 
yond most other nations, gay and cheei’ful ; and, in 
my own case, never were my sjiirits more light, my 
tancy and imagination crowded with more ])leasurable 
images, or my ])erceptions of the delights of exist- 
ence more exijuisitely keen, than when riding on a 
fleet droineduiy across the sands, or tlirough the 
stony vallies of the Libyan desert, amid the refreshing 
breezes of the morning. 

IIXLIII. When we liad proceeded several miles 
amid the wild rocks, interspersed among sandy hol- 
lows, which bordered our track, we perceived, on 
turning the foot of a bill, a party of Arabs a little in 
the rear, wlio, pursuing the same route, seemed to he 
also proceeding tow ards the Faaainn. Among them 
was a Turkish gentleman, who, wlien lie s:nv us, de- 
tached himself from the Arabs, and came galloping 
over the saiul until he had ov/utaken our party. He 
then very politely demanded whether, as we appeared 
to be travelling in the same diicctiow, wx would per- 
mit him to join our company, since, the roads being 
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unsafe, a large party was preferable to a small one ; 
to which we assented, and somewhat slackened our 
pace, in order to enable his mule to keep uj) with us. 
In the course of the rambling conversation that 
ensued, and was kept up by our Turk with great 
vivacity, he inquired Avhether we had heard the news. 
Supposing he might be alluding to some local affair, 
utterly indifferent to a stranger, we replied that, not 
being interested in such matters, we seldom con- 
cerned ourselves about them, being wholly occupii;d 
in acquiring information of another kind. But in 
this affair, said he, you are deeply interested — 
it relates to the Fayoom — the province whither 
you are going — in which, by the madiinations of 
the Moggrebyns, the fire of revolt has been kindled, 
and made to spread, in the space of eight days, over 
the whole country ; where the authority of the Pasha 
is, for the present, at an end, and where his soldiers, 
in a battle near Sauhonv, have beeti defeated with 
loss by the Bedouins, and afterwards pursued up to 
the very walls of Medinet. He was himself, he 
observed, returning, after a week’s absence, to tlu^ 
capital of the province, thou ih exceedingly doubtful 
whether he should i)e able to reach it. 'Phis intelli- 
gence threw a damp over our enthusiasm, since, 
instead of the “ peace and welcome,” with which we 
had everywhere else in Egypt been received, it 
seemed probable that, if subjected to nothing worse, 
we should at least exoerience a portion of the insolence 
and humiliation wl.ich were heaped upon our older 
travellers. Come what might, however, we dc- 
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tcriTiined to proceed. Onr spirits and our arms 
were good ; and altliongii, if’ attacked by numbers, 
tlierc would be no chance of escape, we trusted to 
tliat aversion, which even bad men feel, to shed the 
blood of the solitary stranger who confidingly ventures 
among them. 

DXLIV. Jly degrees the conversation flowed into 
another cliannel, and our imaginations became occu- 
])ied with tlie singular features of the landscape. 
I lere and there the rocks, though never rising to any 
great height, ])iit on the appearance of houses, for- 
tresses, or ruined castles, ])erched on grey cliff’s, over- 
hanging ravines narrow and tortuous, whose mouths 
only presented themselves to the eye, as we jiassed. 
'To these succcedeil broad flinty or sandy vallies ; 
long reaches, like the bed of a great river, between 
bare stony mountains, alternating with extensive 
plains of sand or gravel ; hillocks of various colours j 
and winding tracks, through passes, where a small 
party of Bedouins might easily rout a whole caravan. 
W e met or passed several small parties of Arabs going 
to or returning from Egypt, all of whom gave us the 
“ salam aleycuni,” or friendly salutation, to which we 
made the proper reply. I’ormerly, no Mohammedan, 
however lax in his religious principles, would have 
addressed this form of w irds, — which appears to 
imply friendship aiul eijiTespouding opinions, — to a 
(Ihristiau, even though otherwise disposed to treat him 
with kindness and consideration; but, with the decline 
of their national power, a less haughty and overbearing 
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style of nianiiers has been sii])ermduce(i ; and it is 
now not uiieoniinon, at least in Kj**ypt, for both Turks 
and Arabs thus to salute the stranj^er, whatever may 
be his creed. Nevertheless, 1 have met with well- 
informed persons at Alexandria, who, not having 
remarked the change, insisted that it had not taken 
place. The argument happening, however, to be 
carried on among the ruins oi' the ancient city, as we 
were riding home in the evening from the tower of 
the Caesars, was immediately terminated ; sevei al par- 
ties of Arabs, returning to their villages, ])assed us on 
the I'oad ; to eacli of these 1 addressed the “ salfim 
ale^cum,” and was invariably saluted, in re])ly, with 
the “ aleycuin salrnn.” By this means my friends 
w'ere convinced that the Egy))tian mosleui is no longer 
averse to address this sacred formulum to a Christian, 
knowing him to be such. 

DXLV. Our Turkish companion was nioiinted on 
a mule of exceeding beauty, — e(|ually remarkable for 
colour and I’orm, — and, as we rode along on our spare 
ung;ainly beasts, whose utility can only be surpassed 
by their ugliness, it was impo^ ibie not to cast down, 
occasionally, an admiring glance at the sleek and 
spirited animal by our side, which seemed to be 
animated by the resolution not to be outdone in 
speed even by the native courser of the desert. Ob- 
serving ' mr admiraticut, which, in the East, appears to 
be always ii tei preted into begging, the Turk immedi- 
ai( ly made us an off^ r m his mule ; adding, politely, 
by w^ay o>f inducement, that at home he possessed a 
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great number of similar animals ; that it was, in 
reality, of no value, but that, since it seemed to hit 
our fancy, vve should oblige him much by accepting 
of it. From this obligation, or compliment, which- 
evx'r it may have been, we defended ourselves, by 
saying it was our intention to return to our country 
by sea, where the ['confinement, want of exercise, 
and tossing about by storms, if they did not 
kill, would ])i-obably spoil the beast ; and therefore, 
though highly sensible of his generosity, we must 
dcclim; ])rofiting by it. In all the long tract of 
coiintiy extending, in this direction, between the 
Nilotic valley and the Fayoom, the principle of vege- 
tation appears to be entii'tly extinct j neither tree, 
nor shrub, nor ])lant of any kind, however minute or 
simple in its organisation, presenting itself to the eye. 
Of animals or reptiles, native to the wild, no trace 
a])pears. Death, therefore, seems here the paramount 
lord of all ; if death can be said to reign where 
there is nothing to die. Hut 1 would not be under- 
stood to assert ])Ositively that neither jdaiits nor 
animals exist in this desert, though umiuestionably we 
saw none ; for, since even the snows on the solitary 
and nearly inaccessible heights of the Hindoo Koosh 
are said to be peopled with what, by the natives, is 
denominated the ,sf/()/r-uy>riu, it is exceedingly pro- 
bable that the sands also of the wilderness have their 
inhabitants, which may ye.*; be discovered by the 
minuter investigations of .science. 

UXLVI. At length, late iu the afternoon, we dis- 
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covered, on the edge of the horizon, the tops of the 
palm trees, extending in one dark line from west to 
east, as far as the eye could reach, and marking the 
northern boundary of that celebrated and beautiful 
oasis, — for such is the Fayoom, — towards which 
we were journeying. If the desert has its charms, — 
and charms not a few it has, — those green and fertile 
spots, which its burning sands encompass like an 
ocean, ai‘c, in a different way, no less attractive. U'o 
the former belong wildness, grandeur, sidjlimity ; — 
qualities that powerfully stir up the energies of the 
soul, and nerve it for exertion and strife ; — to the 
latter, whatever is soft, and soothing, and lovely ; or, 
to sum up all agreeable quiilities in one word, all that 
ifi feminine, in nature. 'J'he desert, therefore, can 
only please certain temperaments, and in certain 
moods of mind ; but those landscaj)es on which 
heaven has showered down the principles of beauty 
and fertility, wbere the earth is filled with abundance, 
and the air with fragrance, must delight, like woman, 
at all times, by awakening those poetical and impas- 
sioned associations that constitute the elemejits of the 
most perfect enjoyment. A' we a])proached nearer 
and nearer to the cultivated region, we observcMl 
various changes in the surface of the waste. At first, 
a few scatterec- wild plants and flowers, the outposts 
or advanced guard i)f vegetation, showed themselves 
timidly among the sand-hills, where some impercepti- 
ble moisture — tlie scanty dews diffused thus far, per- 
hups, by the exhal<.tii ir of lake Mmris — sustained their 
verdure. As we advanced, these signs of fertility be- 
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came more numerous. A thin net-work, as it were, 
of creeping plants, denser in the hollows, more rare 
upon the eminences, clothed with a greyish verdure 
the undulating outline of the desert, as if to prepare 
us gradually for the luxuriant and almost tropical 
magnificence of vegetation which we were to witness 
farther on. 

DXLVII. In arriving at 'Tanieia, we traversed 
the ancient canal, which, during the inundation, con- 
ducts the waters of the Nile from the liahr Yoiissouff 
to the lake ; for the town, contrary to what appears 
in the ordinary maps, is situated on the south-west 
bank of the watercourse. Our Turkish companion 
accompanied us to the caravanserai, where, in confir- 
mation of the alarming intelligence he had given 
hy the way, we perceived a Bedouin horseman, 
lance in hand, mounting guard at the gate. Fortu- 
nately the Bedouin, whose attention at the moment 
was otherwise engaged, observed not the 'I'urk, who, 
hastily bidding us farewell, slipped behind a wall and 
made his escaj)e. With us the case was diflei'ent. 
It was not by avoiding, but by boldly facing the Be- 
douins, as if a])prehending no danger from them, that 
we were to hope for safety. Biding, therefore, 
directly up to the gateway, and passing the guard, 
who made w'ay for us, we entered the court, dis- 
mounted, and, ordering cur beasts to be unladen, 
took immeiliatc possession of the best room in the 
CJiravanserai ; though, to confess the truth, bad wjis 
the best. 1 his done, we went forth to view the to>/n, 
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and such remains of antiquity as arc found in its 
neighbourhood, leaving our attendants to prepare 
dinner. It was soon manifest we had got among 
a race of people exceedingly different, in temper and 
character, from the Fellahs on the Nile ; for, instead 
of exhibiting that naive simplicity and curious wonder, 
always evident in the countenance of the latter, the 
Fayoomis displayed in their l)ehaviour an im])udeiit 
familiarity, bordering on positive insolence; wished to 
snatch our arms out of our liands, in order to satisfy 
their curiosity in their own w^ay; followed us about in 
crowTls, insisting, wdiether we would or not, on con- 
stituting themselves our guides ; to which we at 
length put a stop, by informing them that, wlietlier 
they guided or left us to ourselves, was a matter 
of perfect indifference, for that, in either case, we had 
determined not to give them a single panh However, 
two or three men still stuck close to our skirts, but 
conducted themselves very civilly ; and we promised 
to employ them, should we need any guides on the 
morrow. 

DXLVIIl. At Tamem principal objects of 
curiosity are the remains of the extensive reservoir 
and water-works, by means oi which all the lields in 
the vicinity were formeily irrigated. Pococke, in 
w'hose time this reservoir was still j)erfect, seems to 
have infTrcd, from the information of the natives, 
that it was fjuite a ret ent work, constructed in conse- 
quence of tlie gralud \:ling up of the canal; which 
originally, lie supposed, conveyed from the Nile sufli- 
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ci('nt water for the purposes of agriculture. But in 
this lie appears to be mistaken ; for, since the beds of 
the canals, everywhere, perhaps, in the Fayoom, are 
higher than the level of the river, still more of the 
lake, reservoirs, or sluices, must always have been 
necessary, to prevent the w’atercourses from becoming 
absolutely dry. To those who may imagine that the 
canals were formerly of much greater depth, it will be 
sufficient to observe that, in the neighbourhood of 
Fameia, at least, the supposition is impossible, since 
the water, which is nowhere half-leg deep, now runs 
like a natural rivulet, among pebbles and fragments 
of stone over the living ro(;k. On either shore of this 
tiny stream the alluvial deposit, left by the inundation, 
which did not rise a foot above the level of the w^ater, 
was ill many places cultivat<ul, and covered with a 
good crop of corn. 'J'he banks on both sides are 
high, and lined at intervals with masonry ; while 
massive ruins raid substructions, whose use it seemed 
ditficult to divine, are scattered about in various direc- 
tions. A dam, or wall, of immense height and thick- 
ness, well supported externally by a number of enor- 
mous buttresses, was formerly thrown across the valley ; 
for, from its grisit breadth anti depth it ileserves the 
name ; — but this has been partly overthrown and 
swept away by some resistless flood, leaving a gap, 
towards the centre, of about forty yards across. 
Other water-works, of inferior dimensions and import- 
ance, exist close to this, on the wt'stern bank of the 
canal ; and, ap])arcntly, are still available in irrigation. 
The canals by which this pint of the Fayoom is fer- 
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tilisecl, do not, as Pococke imagined, communicate 
directly with the Nile ; being minor blanches of the 
Bahr Youssovff, running off from the main stream 
in the neighbourhood of Hnwara, and Senofer, 
passing some by Saylek, Sinin, and MimtH, and 
others by Masloob, el Majssera, and Zirhi. Exten- 
sive tracts of land, formerly cultivated to the east of 
these canals, ai’e now neglected, and gradually, 
through lack of moisture, crumbling into sand, and 
mingling with the desert, which at present seems to 
be every where gaining ground. 

DXLIX. About the bed of the canal were numerous 
water-fowl, such as wild ducks, curlews, snipes, and 
siksaks, skimming to and fro, and uttering their 
plaintive screams ; but as it seemed jirobable we 
should have other use for our arms, we did not lire 
at them. The stream, diminutive but rapid, ran in 
limpid purity through a channel sometimes rocky, 
sometimes lined with a mossy grass, rippling, mur- 
muring, or breaking in tiny cascades over abrupt 
descents in its bed. We pursued its coui-se for tv\o 
or three miles, in the hope of discovering some 
genuine remnant of antiquity, or that remarkable 
opening, whether natural or artificial, by which lake 
Mceris is said te have flowed, during six months of 
the year, into the Nile. In the latter expectation 
we were disappointetl ; nothing resembling such a 
channel appeared; and observing that sunset was draw- 
ing near, after which, in the present insurrectionary 
state of the province, it might not be quite prudent 
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to be found fur from the villages, we desisted from 
further search. Before we quitted the channel of 
the cancl, a wild beast, which Monro conceived to be 
a hyuena, appeared in one of the breaks on the 
opj)Osite hank ; hut, whatever it was, it very quietly, 
on our approadi, made its escape into the desert. On 
attaining an elevated point of tlie undulating plain, 
west of the stream, I caught the first glimpse of 
Lake Mmris, magnificently stretching away from cast 
to west, crimsoned all over by the setting s\in, and 
glittering like a sea of molten amethyst. To obtain 
a more extensive view of this glorious jirosjmct, we 
climbed to the top of a ruined Sheikh’s tomb, — 
such as arc found picturesquely scattered over all 
the desert parts of Lgypt, — and from thence beheld 
w'hat, if it l)e really, as anticpiity believed, aitificial, 
must incotitestahly he regarded as the greatest, most 
poetical, atul sublime of all the works of the Egyp- 
tian kings. My thoughts, by a very intelligible 
transition, were immediately hurried aw'ay to the 
shores of lake Leman, which accidental circumstances 
caused me to esteem the most sacred spot on earth ; 
and this ideal association, causing my heart to leap, 
and my blood to run more rapidly through my veins, 
communicated, imperceptihh’ perhaps, to the scene 
before me, a beauty, a grandeur, an encliaiuing in- 
terest, which, in tlie estimation of many other 
travellers, it may net appea” to possess ; and to the 
same source may j»ossibly he traced much of the 
melancholy plciisure I afterwards experienced in 
wandering along its wild and solitary shores. But, 
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independently of any consideration connected with 
niy personal feelings, this noble lake must always be 
regarded with a kind of enthusiasm. 'Jliosc vast 
basins scooped out by the hand of nature on the 
surface of our globe, however immense they may be. 
excite in us no wonder, since we know tliat to the 
Powder which created them all tilings are possible ; 
but when we beliold sometliing similar effected l)y 
the genius and labour of man, producing a remark- 
able and permanent feature in the external configur- 
ation of the w^orld, it seems lawful to experience 
something like exultation, wliile we reflect that, 
however feeble and transitory we may be, it is still 
wdthin our competency, wh(*n seconded by the co- 
operation of others, to construct for the admiration 
and benefit of future ages monuments little less 
durable, perhaps, than the world itself. 

1)L. Near the saint’s tomb, the ruins of wliich 
afforded us so fine a view of tlie lake, we observed, 
in a field formerly cultivated, fragments of two red 
granite columns most '•xquisitely polished, and. il 
the word be admissible, .scof'opcd instead of Hutetl. 
Some great public edifice, palace or temph', must 
therefore have formerly existed near this spot, of 
which further traces might probably be discovered by 

Exccptii]<( lit Alexaiulriii, ^Tiinitc columns arc of rare ocrurn iM <• 
ill , but Uelzoni vva , in supposinj^ that, in this province, 

they occur iv»whcrc, c\cc*Hiiii^ at Mnhncty and near tlie pyramids ol 
t)ie f^^a^oom. Thoiif;:' di(! s.- ■ rtnary at Knnmk is, perhaps, an excep- 
LioUy it may, .;i general, saiii that the .structures in winch tiic} arc 
found an* of comparatively modern date. 
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excavation ; but for this, even in more tranquil times 
a military escort would, perhaps, be necessary. On 
returning to the caravanserai, we found a mob col- 
lected I’ound the liedouin horseman at the gateway ; 
but, with what intentions, it v/as impossible to ascer- 
tain. Though it was evident, from their looks, that 
they regarded us with- no kindly eye, yet, on our 
approach, tliey made way, and allowed us to take 
peaceable possession of our room. Tlie agitation 
now prevailing among this savage poj)ulaee had an 
aspect altogether revolutionary : deserting their 
homes, and putting off those domestic habits, to 
which, under ordinary circumstances, they are at- 
tached, they seemed to be in momentary expectation 
of some exciting event, which might apparently 
justify them in taking up arms, and ))lunging into ex- 
cesses. Our apartment, situated on the ground-floor, 
close to the gate, having no door, exposed us to the 
perpetual gaze of the multitude, (*ontiinuilly passing 
and repassing. IJy day the wretched place received 
light through several holes in the roof and walls, 
which now admitted the cold evening air ; while 
overhead, a goat was running to and fro, shaking 
down upon our heads showers of dirt and straw, with 
which it was I’ortunate that nu scorpions were mingled. 
Dinner being I’eady, wo sat down on the beds, and 
placing the plates upoT* (»ui knees, despatched our 
meal thus, by the hght of a small lamp stuck in the 
floor ; while the insolent crowd, wholly different 
from the peasants in the Valley of the Nile, filled the 
dooi’way, staring and jaughing in the rudest manner. 
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At this moment a number of soldiers, wlio had just 
traversed the desert, arrived at the caravanserai ; 
upon which the IJedouiu sentinel disappeared, as if 
by magic ^ and the mob slinking away from about 
the entrance, tranquillity was for the time restored. 
However, it was possible that the place might still be 
assaulted during the night, in order, as at ^((tilioory 
to cut off the soldiers ; and therefore, when the 
great gate of the caravanserai had been shut, and 
we lay down to sleep, our brave and faithful Afoiuii 
guide, wakeful and vigilant, as accustomed to the 
sudden surprises and night attacks of a desert life, 
placed himself across the doorway, that, vshould any 
attempt be made upon us, the assailants might have 
to pass, in the first instance, over his body. Fatigued 
and drowsy, it was not long before we fell asleej) ; 
and no disturbance occurred during the night to in- 
terrupt our slumbers. 
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CARAVANSERAI. 


Tluirsdny, Mnivli 8. Mciinict. 

DLl. Had the J/o^VYVy/zAv stonnecl tIico/ir//</ that 
night, they would have accjuired considerable booty, 
it being filled with uierehantN, chieliy inhal)itants oi* 
the province, returning with ihe goods they had pur- 
chased at C'airo. Most of tJiese persons, as is the 
custom in the East, were stirring and preparing to 
depart at an extremely early hour ; and when, shortly 
after dawn, the gates wen? opened, recommenced 
their journey. C^ur Atoanl guide, whose ‘‘ 
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old age ” had left him all the vigour and activity of 
youth, was on foot with the earliest of them, and en- 
gaged in saddling and loading the dromedaries. 
Nothing so much contrilmtes, I imagine, to the habit 
of early rising, so universal in the East, as their cus- 
tom of lying on the ground, and never undressing 
when they go to rest ; for it ref|uires no eft'ort to 
rise early, when you have only to ])ut on your slip- 
pers, and adjust your turban, — if you happen to wear 
one, — in order to be' ready for a journey ; and where, 
besides, the air is so pleasant that it is a luxury to be 
abroad. All things being ready, we de])arted from 
Tnmein immediately after sunrise ; and our drome- 
daries fresh, and naturally swift-jjaeed, soon over- 
took the long strings of laden ciiinels and asses, 
proceeding towards the interior, which had (juitted 
the caravanserai so much earlier. 'I'heir road lying 
towards Medinef, we very (juickly left them behind, 
and struck oft‘ into a different track, in the direction 
of Senooriii and the lake. I'he country in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of 'Dtiiiciti consists of a I’ich 
alluvial soil, which would repay the labours of the hus- 
bandman with abundant bar jsts, but it seems to have 
been long abandoned, and was now in an entirely 
uncultivated state. \Ve very soon entered, however, 
upon a plain smiling and fertile, intersected by in- 
numerable small canals, along the banks of which ran 
high causeways, serving as roads, and forming the 
only lin! s of communication between the village 
during the time of the inundation, in many places, 
the water still remained in small })ools, bordered with 
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ruslies and tufted reeds, constituting an interesting 
feature in a plain of matcldess beauty, clothed with 
vegetation ; — tender young corn, wheat in the ear, 
lupines, clover, beans, all in dower, enamelling the 
fields, and impregnating tlie whole air with fragrance. 
Towards the right, tlirougli breaks in the date 
forests, and tlie thick undergrowtli of tamarisks and 
mimosas, we occasionally, in riding along, caught 
hasty glimpses of the calm shining surface of the lake, 
H'ith the sterile crags and wide wastes of sand which 
Ibrm its northern shore. Never, at any })eriod of 
my life, — except, perhaps, on the day that saw me 
wandering among the barren mountains of Messenia 
in the relo])onnesus, — did I derive, from the pre- 
sence of mere inanimate objects, a delight so ])erfect, 
so capable* (jf absorbing the thoughts and filling the 
whole mind, so re])lete with poetical enjoyment, so 
intense and rapturous, as I experienced during this 
morning’s ride. Tlu* landscaj)e appeared to compre- 
liend every element of interest and beauty : a plain 
of unrivalled ric imess and fertility, exhibiting each 
various shade of verdure, intersected by streams of 
water, sprinkled with tufted groves, disclosing be- 
tween their foliage the rural village, and the tow-ering 
minaret ; beyond these tlie urtiticial sea of Mocris, 
(juivering and glittering ni the sun ; and, in the 
distance, forming the majes^jc back-ground of the 
picture, a range of rock} uH>iintains, of commanding 
elevation, arid, frowning, desolate, but invested with 
an air of gloomy grandeur highly congenial to the 
state of mind iu which I viewed them. To these 

0. S 
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mute physical sources of pleasures, others of a moral 
nature wore added. History .and fable had united in 
peopling the spot witli numerous interesting reminis- 
cences ; but, more than each and all of these, ex- 
tending in an almost continuous line along the edge 
of the lake, was a series of lledouin encampments, 
the dwelling-places of that redoubtable cavalry of the 
desert, which had defied and broken the power of 
Persian, and (Ireek, and Homan, and 'Turk ; and 
although, in the actual posture of affairs, we were not, 
without ajjprehension from their marauding character, 
the consideration by no means diminislied the plea- 
surable excitement of the moment. 

DLII. About nine o’clock we halted at a small 
caravanserai, standing near the cemetery, in the out- 
skirts of Seiiooria* ; and while Abou Zaid was en- 
gaged in kindling a lire and pre])aring collee, our 
active old Bedouin proceeded into the village in 
search of milk. 'I'hc inhabitants, little accustomed 
to the visits of strangers, seeing us dismount Irom 
our camels, came Hocking thither in crowds uhich 
increased every moment. C)ur dress and ap])ear- 
ance, which had elsewhere excited no attention, 
seemed to them an object of wmuler ; and my writing 
apparatus, viewed with some i!e!>' ee of suspicion in 
all parts of Egypt, calk.i forth so many extraordinary 

* Bclzoni (onsiJers this town to bo ten iiiik's (li.sHmt from the Lake; 
but it ib tlifTKjr.lt lo (jmk ivo bow' be fell into ihi.s oxtraonliimry error, 
the real disiarHc harely four imh' ‘.s. 
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remarks, and Avas beheld with so many evident signs 
of’ disapprobation and alarm, that it appeared ju- 
dicious to make no further use of it in their sight, 
lest it should draw upon ns some unpleasant con- 
se(pionces. In Europe, more especially in the scep- 
tical atmosphere of large cities, even the vulgar affect 
to be delivered from the terrors of superstition 
and the belief in the force of charms and talimans ; 
though, were the matter jnobed to the bottom, the 
old leaven might still perhaps be found lurking in the 
recesses ol’ their souls ; but in the East, ignorance 
has not yi-t learned to conceal its deformity behind 
the mask of ])hilosophy. What they belicAO and 
apprehend, that they ]>rofess to apprehend and belicA’c. 
Dissimulation, on such subjects, is above their reach. 
It was, tlu'refore, as I have said, not Avithout terror 
and dislike that they ohservcd me Avriting, and con- 
sulting ciTtain hooks and ma])s, all Avhlch things they 
ingeniously regard as the implements of a magician ; 
and at length, in order to put a stop to my <liabolical 
machinations, it was hinted that the drift of our 
])roceedings Avas perfectly well understood ; that we 
Avere come to take aAvay the gold Avhieh, according to 
them, lies concealed in great abundance in the earth 
on the shores of Lake M<eris. W’e Avere suj)posed to 
he in jiossession oi a hook, by the reading of which, 
in the vicinity of buried treasures, avc could cause 
the ground to open, aiui aiiiact the gold to the 
surl’ace ; Avhich, they assiue<l us, had, to their know- 
ledge, been done by a famous magician Avho hud 

a 4 
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visited tlic province some years ao’o. This is tlieir 
only idea of the use of books. In order to tran- 
quillize their minds respecting their hidden treasures, 
I shut up all my magical instruments, and, quitting 
the caravanserai, strolled forth among the tombs in 
the cemetery. Hut this was making a transition 
from bad to worse, (xhouls and vampires, in the 
shape of men, delight to roam about amid graves 
and sepulchres, where, at certain periods of the day 
or night, they unearth the dead and feed iqioii 
their corpses ; and, to judge by their looks, the 
good people of jSe/iooris seemed not to be entirely 
exempt from the sus])icion that we might jiossihly 
belong to that iid’ernal order of beings. W hen, how- 
ever, they beheld us sit down to breakfast in front of’ 
the caravanserai, and make use, like Mussulmans, of’ 
coffee and bread, their ideas took another direction, 
and they seemed, ])oor creatures! to (uivy us eviry 
mouthful we ate. They, in fact, acknowledged that 
the oppression and rajiacity of the Tasha’s govern- 
ment had reduced them to a state of starvation ; 
observing that, at length, the old prophecy was ful- 
filled, the father’s hand being turned against the 
child, and the child’s against tlu^ father, food bcang 
now all they thought of; tiuit honest men, in- 
stigated by hunger, and beholdiio'- tlu‘ir wiv(‘s and 
little ones pining and pci.^diing around ihem through 
w\ant, had become robbers, and infested the roads, on 
which assaults and muiders were daily committed ; 
and that Mohannned \li, — “upon whom,” ex- 
claimed they, “be the curse of God!” — with his 
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monopolies and ambition, was the cause of all their 
calamities. On the rehellion of the Moggrehyn 
liedouins they ap])eared to dwell with satisfaction, as 
if they hoped, through their aid, to recover their in- 
dc})endence, and see better days. It is possible, 
thoi’efoie, they may have somewhat exaggerated 
their forces, the extent of their political views, and 
the terror of their arms ; h\it, whether this was the 
cas(! or not, it was (jiiite clear, from every view of 
their account, that we Inul entered the Fayoom at a 
peculiarly inauspicious moment, and could neither 
retreat nor advance, in any direction, without running 
imminent risk of being murdered ; for the western 
Arabs, taking advantage of the discontents of the 
])eople, the absence of the Pasha’s military forces in 
Syria and the llejaz, and crediting, or feigning to 
credit, llie re])ort of the arrival of an Fnglish and 
I'Vench fleet at Ah'xaiulria, for the jmrpose of deposing 
Mohammed Ali, had poured themselves in from the 
desert in vast bodies, encamped close to the towns, 
or spread themselves in marauding parties through 
the country, everywhere setting at ileliance the 
authority of government. 'I hough relying, jierhaps, 
u])on tlu“ support ol the Moggrehyns, ami, for the 
moment, fearing nothing from the Pasha, the people 
of Soioori.s, unlike their brethren ot 'I'diiieio, be- 
haved — if Ave t‘xeej)t their aversion to our talismans 
— witii exemj)lary civilify, running eagerly to fetch 
from the village ivhatever "c wanted, and accepting 
with thankfulness the trifles given them in return 
for their services. Hy the time we had ended 
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our meal, liovvever, and prepared to remount, the 
crowd wliich had collected round us was considerable ; 
thou<?h their manners undenvent no change. They 
merely ventured to advise us, in a friendly manner, 
not to advance any farther into the co\mtry, which 
we should find teeming with ditficulties and dangers ; 
but not knowing what degree of credit to yield to 
their reports, and iiinvilling to tuni back for what 
might afterwards ap])car to be b\it a vain rnniour, 
we declined following their counsel, and in(|uired 
whether there was any one among them who, for 
a handsome present, would undertake to be onr 
guide to the turbulent town of Smihoor and the 
lake. The idea appeared absurd, and they allowed 
us to ride away without a guide ; but we had scaixa-ly 
turned the eastern extremity of tlie town, Ixfore a 
young man of bold but prepossessing countenance 
presented himself, oficring to conduct us wliitlierso- 
ever we might desire ; and to his lididity and good- 
sense, we were, I verily believe, indebted, before the 
sun went down, for our lives. 

DLIII. Seriooris is a considerable town, jios- 
sessing a handsome mos(jue, adorned with ii lofty 
minaret ; but, in accordance with the practice evtay- 
w’here prevailing in Kgypt, its eio b-ons are delormo<l 
by enormous niounds oi' filth ami rubbish, between 
which a canal winds its way through a deep broad 
channel towards the north. In jtroceediug towards 
ZaoKjja, the lak(. uas c nstantly visible, unless when 
the view was intiacipted by irces. Occasionally the 
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windings of the canal-track conducted us into the 
immediate vicinity of the Moggrebyn encampments, 
from which we at length saw a small party of horse 
detach itself, and move westward, parallel with our 
route, evidently for the pm-pose of reconnoitring 
our movements. Perceiving the difficulties of our 
position, it might, perhaps, have been prudent to have 
abandoned the idea of descending to the shores of the 
lake, — of which we co\dd command, from the point 
wlu're we then stood, an admirable prospect, — and 
have directed our course by the nearest route towards 
Medinet. But it was for the purpose of beholding 
the creation of Moeris that we had jniivcipally desired 
to visit tlie Fayoom ; and to have returned without 
tasting its waters, and contem])lating at leisure the 
wilil beauties of its shores, would have grieved us 
(‘xceedingly. Besides, in all intercourse with savages, 
it has l)ecii observed, that less danger is incurred by 
advancing carelessly and conlideutiy among them, 
than by manifesting symptoms of dread ; and there- 
fore, without appearing to observe the hostile demon- 
strations of the “ Sons of Ismael,” we continued to 
pursue our original plan. NOw, however, our stout- 
hearted old Atonni began, not altogether without 
reason, to entertain apprehensions for the safety of 
his camels j — if he felt any for Jiis own, he was too 
proud to own it; — and, lifting’ up his hands, be- 
wailed the poor beasts, as il‘ ihc;y were already lost. 
Between his tribe and the Moggrebyns of the 
lAufoom there existed, he .said, a blood-feud ; and 
they woidd certainly not let slip the present occasion 
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of satiating their rancorous and hereditary hatred. I 
observed, liowever, that he made no mention of 
turning hack, either conceiving it to be too late, or 
from the natural predilection of his whole race for 
strife and bloodshed. Many causes combined to 
render our progress slow and irksome. Owing to 
the infinite mnnhcr of small canals, which intersect 
the country in all directions, the camel-track mean- 
ders in the most extraordinary manner; now leading 
towards the north, and now towards the south. 
Frequently, it became necessary to dismount, and 
force or coax the dromedaries ti) leap the ditches 
which crossed our path ; and, on one occasion, for- 
tunately when no person was on his back, one of 
them fell, and rolled into the canal, from wltence we 
had some difficulty to extricate him. At Zuimjiii, 
where we paused to nutke some passing in(|uiries, 
our Caireen domestic was on the point ol seriously 
compromising us, by informing the iidiahitants, 
through the vanity of being sup])osed to belong to the 
service of persons in authority, that we were ofiicers 
of the Fasha, proceeding through the comitry in the 
execution of our duty; which, since all these peojjlc^ 
were in league with the enemy, woidil, in all pro- 
bability have effected our destruction. Understand- 
ing quite enough of Arabic to det< et the ]mrj)oit of 
his discour.se, wc (|uestio..ed him on the subject ; and 
finding our suspicion well founded, he was directed to 
contradict his former statement, and forbidden to 
propagate such a report for the future, on pain of 
being instantly shot. 
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DLIV. Continnintjj to advance in a westerly 
direction, and passing through tlie villages of Bay- 
hedh and Tirseh, we at length arrived at the rebel 
town of S(f/ilioo}\ where, a few days before, had taken 
])lace the battle, in wliich the Pasha’s forces had been 
worsted by the Bedouins. It is, in fact, an extensive 
village, buried in a forest of date trees, and partly sur- 
rounded by a deep watercourse. The canals of the 
h'ayooin, thougli, at this season of the year, extremely 
shallow, liavi‘ all the characteristic beauties of nat\iral 
rivulets, running, for the most part, down gentle de- 
clivities, i]i a winding course, rip])ling and traOvS- 
])arent, in many j)laces over gravelly bottoms, between 
hanks fringed with slender reeds or willows. On 
drawing near the town, we perceived a number of 
peoples (‘iigaged in a very noixy ({uarrel among the 
nibhisli mounds ; but we received no molestation ; on 
the contrary, an old man, with a venerable grey 
beard, wlu) professed to be wc‘ll acajuainted with the 
country round the lake, came voluntarily forward, 
ollering to be our guide. Having acce))ted liis 
services, wc were shoitly afterwards joined by two 
other Arabs, who likewise, without further i*ereiiiony, 
constitute’d themselves our guides ; so that, being 
attended by four gentlemen of this ju'ofcsMOn, not to 
mention our Maliazi Bedouin, there was little dan- 
ger of losing our way. 

DLV. On emerging from the date woods of 
f<(tnho<>r, we observed thai tlie iand sloped gradually 
to the water’s edge, and was covered, iu the imine- 
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diate vicinity of the town, with*\vheat, barley, and 
trefoil, and, further on, with halfah grass and copses 
of tamarisk. The view of the sea of Mocris, with its 
wild jncturesque shores, was }iow peculiarly grand. 
Equalling in breadth the Lake of Geneva between 
Rolles and Thonon, but differing in its accessories 
from every thing in Europe, it seemed to have been 
created for the purpose of awakening in the mind the 
spirit of poetry. Alpine peaks, with glaciers and 
eternal snows, are here not found, to rouse and 
elevate the imagination ; but, in their stead, some- 
thing no less sublime, no less calculated to suggest 
lofty and ennobling trains of thought, to cairy the 
mind beyond the limits of the every-day world, and, 
by rendering it conversant with the stupendous as))eet 
of nature, in the burning boundless desert, the sun- 
scorched mountain, the abandoned plain, the unnavi- 
gated wave, to induce a habit of contmitmeiit and 
serenity, images of a novel character, and a love ol’ 
whatever is gifted with the irresistible attributes of 
beauty. Towards the east, the opposite shore is low, 
consisting of a scries of undulatiiig sand-hills, which, as 
the eye turns westward, give place to x’oeky eminences, 
rising gradually into mountains, barren and wild, 
extending westward to the e'treine verge of the 
horizon. Bctw'cen this arid chain and the tiaveller 
who contemplates it froi.. the verdant jdains of the 
Fayoo'n, lies the Lake of ]\l(eris *, which, on the 

♦ By the Arabs this is doioininateil Isirhct v! AVroo?/, or, tlu*. 

Lake of tbe llorns;” for what reason is uneertuin ; but, from this 
name (A'croo?«), which is cvidentlv iiu.^dern, Belzoni, witli singular 
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inorninjij of our visit, glittered in the sun like a sea 
of molten silver, and, neither of its extremities being 
visible, seemed to be of interminable extent. After 
pausing some time to enjoy the distant prospect, we 
alighted from our camels, and, leaving them to browse 
upon the ])lain, walked down to the beach, which I 
ai)))roached with more true pleasure than I had any 
where else experienced in Egypt. Though a cool 
breeze, blowing across the lake, somewhat tempered 
the beat of the sun, it was fortunately not sufficient 
to chill the atmosphere, the temperature of which 
greatly exceeded that of .Inly in Europe. Every 
thing, therefore, contributed to augment our enjoy- 
ment. Absolute solitude prevailed on all sides. 
Our camels and attendants being concealed from 
sight by copses and thickets, and the distant villages, — 
here exceedingly few, — by lofty w'oods ; nothing pre- 
sented itself to the (we which could suggest a re- 


iimeiiiiity, (IcTivi’s tluj nanu? and fabln t)f (dtartni ; a faliln to 

a mythology totally tlitlcrLiit iVoiii tliat of Kuypt, and Nvhicli prevailed 
in a distant country, in times prcccdinit the birtli ot” history. Ihit the 
Ijonoiir ot’ thi.s tliscovcry tloc.s not Ik lorn; to tin- Italian tra\cla i ' ; tor, 
.strange to .say, onr able and learned eoniitrvman, liad Join; 

bel’orc given birtli to the idea. “ The eoinmon [>i o[>Ie here, say.s he, 
hav(i ^tro^g Iradition.s about t.’aroon (nr. * Horns,') ; they -ay he was a 
king, and had kt'vs to hi.s tri'aMire'^ that loath'd tNvt> hundred camels. 
One would iiii.agiuc I’roui tlii.s that the I’able t)f ( -haron might have it.s 
rise iiere, and that thi.s name might he the title ot the chief person 
who had the care ot’ the lal>yrinth, and ot i're s- pehhre.s in and about 
it, and kept the keys of thest^ imiaeroii.s apartments,'' vol. i. 

pp. t)o, Gij. Though entertaining .v Idgli re.>pect for Vococke, I can 
scarcely conceive any thing more unpinlo^oplncal than ibis conceit, of 
deriving from the Iradilions of the An b.s one of the most ancient 
tables ill the mythology of Greece. 
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ference to human society. Enormous flights of 
aquatic birds — pelicans, wild ducks, gulls, petrels, 
and white ibises — were here seen, some rising, others 
lighting on the shores, or swimming on the lake. In 
the grass, almost under our feet, were numerous 
coveys of partridges ; and, wdien we had reached the 
beach, both sight and smell were struck by prodigious 
numbers of dead fish, which having, as the natives 
afterwards informed us, recently perished through 
cold, had been driven on shore by a tempestuous 
north wind. The quantity was incredible, lining the 
shore in heaps as far as the eye could reach, as if a 
multitude of fishermen had just emptied tlieir nets 
there. They were exceedingly varied in form and 
size; some measuring nearly five feet in length, and 
of more than proportionate thickness, — and of* these 
many hundreds lay among the smaller fry upon the 
mud, — while others were scarcely larger than a 
herring. In general the larger wei'e closer to tlie 
water, the smaller, in many iiistances, having been 
carried by the waves twenty or thirty yards inland. 
The stench arising from so great a quantity of* fish 
putrifying in the sun was almost insupportable, and 
must have communicated a pestilential (piality to the 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, a : soon as we found a 
practicable part of the beach, .'!onro, impatient of 
the heat, bathed in tiiC lake ; wliile I contented 
mysdf with tasting the water, and sliolling along the 
shore. Whatever may be the depth towards the middle, 
the water is extieme^v shallow near the land; it 
being necessary, on this part of’ the coast, to iulvancc 
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several hundred yards before sufficient water to swim 
in can be found ; and the bottom, in most places, 
eonsistin<; of a soft mud, sucli as is everywhere de- 
posited by the Nile, it is by no means adapted for 
bathing. I found the water of a brackisli taste ; not 
to the degree mentioned by Pocoeke, who tliought it 
“ almost as salt as the sea; ” but (juite enough to render 
it disagreeable, though not undrinkable. As far as 
\ve ju’oeeeded, which may ])erhaps have been about 
two miles, the ([uantity of iish ujion the beach con- 
tinued undiminished ; so that the account furnished 
by till' jniests to Herodotus of the value of the 
lisheries of l.ake Mieris does not seem to have been 
exaggerated * ; for, judging by appearances, they 
would I'urnish food to half Kgypt. All tliis part of 
till' shore is adorned with slender tamarisk bushes, co- 
vered, in many cases, with red catkins, like tlie willow, 
nliich, drooping and waving over the water, rendered 


* Diodorus Siculus observes, lluu twenty-two dlHerent sorts of 
{l>li are tbund iu l;ike. Thonub we did not count ti\e sewral 

^peeies now lyinjj, on the shore, I make no doubt the\ exceeded this 
imniber; ibr there are twemy-uine kiiuls of iish iu the kakt‘ oflrcueva, 
which i> inlinilely Ins's jiisculeut than that of M(t'i’i.>. 'I'lie nvciuies 
(leri\e<l liy the ancient kiims of’ lyi^ypt froiii the fisheries were very 
(onsiderahie. “ 7die fishery here earned on, says Herodotus, fiir- 
iiishes the royal trea'-ury with a talent of sihtr every day; but a.s 
soon as the Nib* btyiU's to pour its waters into the lake, it prodiiees 
no more than twi-iity mime.” Kiiterpe, exlix. bdst?whtTe he observes, 
that the Nihr flowed into flic hike diirinij six months. Kstiiuating, 
ihertdore, the prodnee ol the lake ai a tcieut pv ; da} tor the brst six 
inontlis, we have d.'ijOoP/. V.«. «■ f. ; and for the remamin‘g six, lit, 07 1)/. 
‘>.s. id. : or lo.v. lOd. per amunn. At present the fisheries of 

tin; lake and the Ikihr 'N’oussoutt ar fa-mid at oOO purses per amiiim ; 
or about iOOO/. Sterling, 

VOL. JI. H 
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the beach highly beautiful. The boat that formerly 
conveyed persons to the opposite shore of the lake 
had long been destroyed ; but an Arab, who lived 
some leagues further to the west, was said still to 
possess a siiudl bark, which might easily be hired, 
lu the present state of the country, however, covered 
with marauding Moggrebyns and rebel camps, it was 
judged unsafe to quit the camels and baggage ; and 
we had very soon reason to congratulate ourselves on 
our determination. 

DLVI. Having remained some time on the beach, 
we were joined by our guides and attendants, who 
had been left witli the camels, and now appeared 
uneasy at our delay. As, however, they avoided 
stating any reasons, we paid little attention to their 
disquietude, which might arise iVom mere impatience j 
but at length, observing that the day was far sjtent, 
and no new object of curiosity jtresenting itself, we 
quitted the lake, and began to retrace our steps to- 
wards Sanhoor. To the left were many IJedouin 
encampments, near which several troops ol cavalry 
had been seen passing to and fro during the day ; 
nevertheless, as they had hitheito abstained from 
offering us any molestation, we began to imagine that 
it might, after all, be possible to clf'-' t our retreat out 
of the province without .iieeting witli any difficulty. 
We had not, how^iver, proceeded above a mile, before 
a small body of horse, armed witli muskets and lances, 
issuing from among the date woods, made towards us 
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at full gallop. Our Mahazi guide, who first per- 
ceived them, without exhibiting the slightest sign 
of trepidation, though (juite unarmed, recpicsted us 
to ride close together, trotting on as if we saw them 
not, but keeping our fire-arms in our hands, cocked 
ready for action. ‘ My dromedary being a female, 
big with young, and greatly fatigued by the violent 
manner in which we had travelled, now lagged in the 
rear ; so that, had not Monro slackened his pace, to 
allow me time to come up, 1 might have been easily 
cut off from the rest of the party. When the Mog- 
grebyns had apjiroached to within a few hundred 
yards of our course, two horsemen, detached from the 
main body, advanced to (piestion us, the remainder 
halting where they were, (/alloping at full speed, 
they called aloud, on coming within hearing, tliat the 
Pasha’s government being at an end, the Bedouins 
were now lords of k.gypt, and that as, no doubt, we 
were partisans of the Pasha, they should make war 
upon and destroy us. The guides who had joined us 
at Sankoor^ either taking no interest in our fate, or 
reckoning on sharing the spoil should we be speared 
by the enemy, walked doggedly along Avithout uttering 
a word ; but the youth from Senooris, after heading 
my dromedary into a trot, i(*mained behind, in order 
to confer with our ])ursuers. At first they insisted 
we belonged to the Pasluds service, and had been sent 
by that cunning despot to observe their movements 
and numbers, that he might I now liow and with wluit 
force to attack them, in the vain hope of recovering 

K 2 
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possession of tlie province ; and tliat, therefore, they 
could not, without betraying their own cause, allow us 
to return in safety to Cairo. Vo this our guide 
made answer, that we were mere travellers, whose sole 
business it was to run about the world, measuring the 
length and breadth of rivers, and* the circuuderence 
of seas ; observing the buildings which ancient nations 
had left behind them ; and imjuiring into what every 
man ate and drank ; that, in short, we were English- 
men, who had never been known, like other Franks, 
to make war upon or kidnap the natives for tlu* Pasha.* 
The men of Sanhoor now joining in this repns 
sentation, they were at length convinced W(' were 
Englishmen; wlio, thank (Jod! seem to be eveiy 
where respected for their honour and integrity. Re- 
linquishing, therefore, their hostile design, they suf- 
fered us to proceed on our way in ])eace. 

DLVIT. From the borders of the lake to 
el Faijcmn, is between twelve and thirteen miles; and 
the day already drawing towards its close, we at first en- 
tertained the intention of passing the night at Sfinlin(n\ 
But the inhabitants being in league witli the Aiabs 
of the desert, a different par^^y of whom might arrives 
in the village, — where the Pasha jiossessed not a 
single soldier, perhaps not a * aigle partisan, — and 
quietly cut us off* during the night. To advance*, 
after dark, was likewise liazardous ; for, our camels 
being nearly knocked up, and the roads intricate and 
intersected by canals, should our guide fail us, we 
might be left to waiid.T all night through a country 
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infested by marauding parties and dangerous even by 
day. However, having much faith in the young man, 
we determined to rely wholly on his fidelity, and 
desired him to proceed, by the nearest route, towards 
the capital of the province. Hitherto, we had beheld 
neither the rose-gardeiis nor the olive plantations for 
which the Fajjooiti has always been celebrated ; but, 
shortly alter ([uitting S(rnli()oi\ we entered on a 
country exhibiting considerable irregularity of surface, 
covered in many ])arts by groves of olive trees, 
extending along and shading the road. The general 
features of the landscape were here exceedingly beau- 
tiful, evc‘ry turn of the j)ath-way presenting a new 
vista, I)(‘tween woods and copses, over fields exejui- 
sit(*ly gr('en, and ending, perhaps, with the prospect of 
some distant village. But this part of the province, 
though highly f(‘rtile, is thinly peopled, the villages 
being i'vw and distant from each other; and, as in all 
countries where ])roperty and life are insecure, no 
scattered villas, faians, or cottages, an' anywhere 
seen. About sunset we arrived at Fed win ; where 
Bel/oni, building, as usual, on a poj)nlar tradition, 
supj)oses the labyrinth may have been situated. The 
tradition, however, relates to three hundred Christian 
churches, — tlu' dream, in all probability, of some 
ignorant Coj)t; — hut if we multij)ly three hundred 
hv ten, we shall have tliree tlieusa?ul, out of whicli 
then* will be in) dilfieii'ty in erecting- a iahyrinth. 
I'roceedinjf in this jvay, uniliiti;; can arrest our pro- 
gress ; traditions, in Kjiypt, will alv ays be at hand, 

n 
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in support of any hypothesis : wc shall only have to 
adapt them to our particular purposes. Still, it is 
probable that Fedmin stands on the site of some 
ancient town, the mounds of dust and rubbish — the 
the constant accompaniment of an Egyptian village, 
among which, however, we could see no substruc- 
tions, bricks, or remains of ancient buildings — being 
here larger and more numerous than usual. A canal, 
with a very deep channel, but no great quantity of 
water, runs close to the village on the east. 

DLVIll. Night came on shortly after wc had 
passed Fedmin : there was no moon, but the stars 
shone brightly, affording considerable light, by which 
we continued to prosecute our journey. Nevertheless, 
from the hesitating manner of our guide, when there 
were several paths branching off in different directions, 
it was evident, though he would not confess it, that 
he was but imperfectly acquainted with the way. We 
moreover began, as well as our beasts, to experience 
some fatigue, having been about fourteen hours on 
the road ; and the idea of passing the night at some 
of the hamlets on the left, the situation of which we 
could discover by the lights brining in the cottages, 
at length presented itself : but while we were discuss- 
ing the point and inquiring int' the merits of the 
different villages, we met a party of Turkish soldiers, 
marching upon Fedmin, who said that another half 
hour wouklbring us to Medinet. , Though not unac- 
quainted with the length of an Egy})tian half hour, 
:ve now abi 'idoned the 'lesign of stopping short of 
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Medinet, and pushed on with all speed. All this 
part of the Fayoom is intersected in a wonderful man- 
ner witli canals, which everywhere in Egypt, and more 
particularly in this province, present, as I have before 
observed, the appearance of natural rivers, possessing 
picturesquely wooded banks, meandering courses, and 
streams of clear water, alternately deep and shallow, 
with a rippling current always perceptible. Along 
the edges of such canals, our road frequently lay 
over narrow footpaths worn in the face of their lofty 
steep banks, where one false step would have pre- 
cipitated us into the water below. The night being 
much too dark to proteud to guide the dromedaries, 
which had the sailie motive as ourselves for guard- 
ing against accidents, we were fain to trust to them 
eutin'ly the care of our necks. No less sure-footed 
than the mule, they proved themselves well worthy 
of the confidence we reposed in them, mounting and 
descending the steepest eminences without slipping or 
stumbling. Here, we were told, the famous rose- 
gardens are situated ; but the roses were not yet in 
bloom, so that, even had we not traversed the country 
in the dark, they would have added less to the beauty 
of the prospect than so many gooseberry bushes. 
However, the cultivation of the rose, and the manu- 
facture of attar, are still conducted oji a large scale 
in the Fayoom, where the rose plantations of one 
European speculator ocv'upy thirty thousand acres. 

DLIX. As we approached Medinet, — which, 

R 4 
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from the spot where we met with the soldiers, was 
more than twice the distance they stated, — tlic canals 
became larger, and the locks, sluices, and bridges 
more frequent. To thread tlie winding camel-track 
between the numerous arms of these vast water-works 
was an undertaking of some nicety, our path fre- 
quently leading over the top of a narrow causeway, 
tlirown across extensive reservoirs; while all around 
was heard the noise of water falling over the dams 
and sluices into deep canals. At length, on arriving 
among the mounds encumbering its environs, sup})osed 
to mark the site of the ancient Crocodilopolis, or 
Arsinoe, we heard the barking of dogs in the (*ity, 
and, just as the muezzins wcto chamiting the “ Turk,” 
entered the gates ; which, in all Mohammedan coun- 
tries, are then closed lor the night. Mrdinal would 
appear to be a poj)ulous town. The streets, when we 
entered, were crowded, the shops o])en and tolerably 
well lighted, indicating considerable business and 
activity. Our appearance — ])articu]arly Monro’s 
Frank costume and hat — excited much curiosity, 
and numbers of idle persons and boys followed us 
towards the caravanserai ; where we found a good 
upper room to sleep in. The ‘tairs and walls of this 
building contained several fragments of granite^ and 
marble, some of which were cov‘-ed with hierogly- 
phics and Fgyptian bas-reliefs. While dinner was 
])reparing, the keeper of the f:aravanstu*ai, an old Arab 
of jolly jocund countcaiance, paid us a visit, and 
related the news of the day, in the hope, apparently, 
d being paid in kind. .According to his account, the 
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affair with the Moggrebyiis had been far more impor- 
tant than we liad liitlierto supposed : learning that 
marauding parties were daily ])ouring in from the 
desert, and s])reading themselves over the country, 
the mamoor, or governor of the ])roviiice, had pro- 
ceeded, with all the forces he commanded, towards 
the lake, where he found tlie enemy encamped, 
'riiere an action took })lace, in which, after some loss 
on both sides, the lledouins were worsted, and com- 
])elled to Hy, with their wives and elfddren, Ic'aving 
th(‘ir ('anuds, cattle, sheep, Ike. heliind tliein. Uj)()ii 
these, as on lawful plunder, the mamoor immediately 
uiade seizure, and was about to march away with 
tluan, when the iVrahs, in the hope of recovering their 
|)roperty, attacked him suddenly, but were a second 
time beaten off' though not without loss on the side of 
t!u' governor; who, fearing they might once more 
ri'turn, in greater for(‘e, hastened witli all possible ce- 
lerity towards JAv/Zne/, where he arrived, with his 
booty, bei’ore dark, and caused tlie gates to be closed, 
after whicli he began to congratulate biiUvSeli' upon his 
victory. Ihit the affiiir was not yet over ; for a!)out 
midnight, the Jledouins, who had all the wav hovered 
at a distance in his rear, broke o})en the gates, entered 
tlu^ city in great nund)ers, and, by the connivaiice or 
through the teri'or of* the inhabitants, recovered the 
whole of thi‘ir flocks and herds, w:t!j which they de- 
parted, without commifting anv other act oi‘ hostility. 
Ashamed of his uegligenco, distrustful of the dis- 
position of the inhabitants, the governor had from 
that day abstained from going abroad, and still 
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remained in voluntary confinement in his own palace ; 
but Ahmed Pasha, late governor of the Hejoz, was 
said to have arrived with a large military force at 
Benisooef, on his way to the Fayoom ; where 
his presence, it was expected, would speedily put a 
stop to the depredations and absurd hopes of the 
Bedouins. 
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DEPARTURE FROM MEDINKT VINEYARDS OP THE FAYOOM 

ATTAR OF ROSES — PYRAMID OF HAWARA — RED OF THE BA HU 
VOt'SSOOri’ OYSTER-SMELLS SUPPOSED SITE OF THE LABY- 

RINTH — fragments of ANTIQUITIES — ASCENT OF THE PYRAMID 
VIEW OF THE FVYOOM BRICKS OF THE PYRAMID — BREAK- 
FAST AMON(i THE SANO-HILLS RECONNOITRED BY A\ ARAB 

OREAT ARM OK THE BAllR YOUSSOCFF PYRAMID OK ILLAHOON 

INTENSE HEAT CAUSE OF BIAM>NESS PYRAMID OF ASYCHIS 

BEDOl IN ENCAMPMENT CHARACTER OF A DESERT LIFE — TENTS 

OF THE ARABS TRAVILLINO ON DROMEDARIES SLUICES OF 

THE BAHR YOUSSOliFF — WATER OF THE NILE SWARMS OP 

WINDED ANTS — AHRlVAli AT BENISOOEF — THE CARAVANSERAI — 
TURKISH SOLDIERS LODOE IN A SHED. 


Frulay, March 9. IJeniwoVf. 

T)LX. At Medinet, from which wo departed about 
sunrise, our active and faithful guide from Senooris 
(piitted us, seemingly well satislied witli the jwesent 
we made him. After accompanying ns a short dis- 
tance beyond the city, he struck off into a different 
path, leading towards l)is liome. Of Ar^linotS or 
(hoeodilojiolis, if it really stood here, nothing now 
remains hut heaj)S of rid>his!i, among which frag- 
ments of columns and ancient bricks are occasionally 
found. In the ncigliLourhcod are situated the few 
vineyards which arc still kept up in the Fat/oom. 
Formerly, it is said, a good white wine was made here; 
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blit tliis, T believe, is no longer the case, the grapes 
being sent to Cairo for eating : but, if those whicli I 
tasted in November could be regarded as a favourable 
specimen, very little can be said in praise of them. 
In this city the rose-water and attar arc manufactured ; 
but as, of course, the jirocess takes place much later 
in the spring, we could not witness it. Close to the 
walls we saw one of the rose-gardens ; but the bushes 
being scarcely in leaf, made a very sorry apjiearance. 
Pursuing our journey eastward, crossing several large 
canals, overbridges of stone, we hastened towards tiu' 
])yramid of JIairara ; where tlu' Pnaich, and those 
who have adopted their notions, plac'e the site of the 
labyrinth. Our ])rogress, however, was slow, the 
country itself being a real labyrinth, wIkut canals,, 
ditches, morasses, small lakes, — the slender remains 
of the inundation, — obliged us every moment to turn 
out of our course, to wind hither and thither ; to 
mount, to descend, to retrace our footsteps, until at 
length, when our jiatience was nearly (‘xhausted, we 
found oursehes near the pyramid. But at this point 
we were com])letely stopped, having got (‘iitangled in 
a swamp, Iroin which there apjieared no way of (‘xtri- 
cating ourselves. Our excellent old Bedouin, now 
our onlf^ guide, having never been in tliis jiart of tii(‘ 
country, the whole day might jnoliably have been 
wasted in wandering among these delusive bogs, had 
ve not at length discover(‘d a peasant in the fields, 
whom we tempted, by the promise of a few piastres, 
to abandon liis labour, and become our guide. JW 
ins aid we t iversed the fed of the gn‘at arm of the 
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Balir YoussoufF, by wliicli, ut the season of tlie inun- 
dation, tlie waters of the Nile are conducted into Lake 
Ma; ris, aiul diffused in innumerable smaller streams 
over the province, which they fertilise and beautify. 
In several parts of the cluttinel, now dry, we observed 
immense (juantities of oyster-shells, bright and shining 
like m()ther-of-])earl ; and excellent oysters, of a ])ar- 
ticular kind, are caught among the ])()nds and lagoons, 
in (liiferciit parts of the canal, w'here abed siitHciently 
dee]) is alforded to the water. Having crossed the 
channel of the Ihihr Youssouff, we arrived at a small 
sandy ridge, formed, jx'rhaps, originally by tlie eartli 
thrown u]) out of the canal, parallel with which it 
runs. Here wi‘ dismounted, and directing our 
attendants to kindle a lire among the sand-hills, and 
prepare brc'akfast, ])roceeded towards tlie pretended 
site of the labyrinth ; having been carried, on the 
shoulders of our guides, over a. small deej) canal, 
running towards the north along the foot of the 
pyramid. 

DLX 1. Between this branch of the Bahr Youssouff 
and the ruins there is a .succession of mounds of 
considerable height ; jiassing ovea* w hich, we come to 
a small plain, extending northward to the foot of the 
])yramid, evidently the site of some great edilice, or 
collection of edifices, and thickly strewed with frag- 
ments of column , some ot a wvy beautiful white 
marble, others of red m blue granite. Nearly all the 
pillars had been clustered, like those in the hypogea 
at Benihassan, or in a Gothic cathedral. The sur- 
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face of the plain resembles in appearance the top of 
a town overwhelmed by the sand, where the roofs 
have fallen in, where the walls have been entirely 
buried, and where pits and slight undulations alone 
mark the spot, and sug^st the idea that human 
habitations once existed below. But if the labyrinth 
was situated here, the fifteen hundred chambers 
erected or excavated beneath the surface of the soil, 
must still remain ; for it is incredihle that buildings 
of such dimensions and solidity, surrounded and 
supported by the earth, should have wholly dis- 
appeared ; yet nothing of the kind has been found, 
though the pits and hollows above described ai’c 
evidently the burrows of antiquarians, who, in default 
of hieroglyphics, are compelled to seek the more 
unequivocal testimony of architectural monuments. 
Numerous shells, glittering like pearl, and almost 
calcined by the sun, lie scattered over the sand-heaps 
among the fragments of ruins. Having minutely 
examined the scanty remains discoverable above 
ground, we proceeded to ascend the pyramid, by a 
steep narrow track at the south-west angle, winding 
upward through heaps of loose bricks and earth, 
which slide down from beneath, the feet ; but on 
reaching the top, formerly fortified by the Arabs, we 
enjoyed an immense prospect over Uie whole of this 
part of the Fayomn^ far beyond Medinet on one 
side, and Illahoon ..on the other, across rich green 
plains, alternating with sandy deserts. At a little 
distance towards the east, we observed a small 
Bedouin encj'mpmeiit ; and several scattered parties 
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of Arabs toiling beneath the scorching sun over the 
waste. Running nearly east and west, between the 
cultivated country and the sands, were several canals 
of water, with high banks of earth ; but nothing 
meriting the name of a hill was anywhere visible. 
The .pyramid has been opened on the northern side, 
where a deep ravine, extending from top to bottom, 
like a torrent-bed, has been produced by tbe slovenly 
excavators. An adit and chambers are said to have 
been discovered ; but the bricks, descending in heaps, 
and crumbling in their fall, have once more choked 
upAhe entrance, and rendered a second excavation 
necessary. 1 have nowhere seen larger bricks than 
those used in the construction of this pyramid ; 
which arc seventeen inches in length, eight in breadth, 
and four and a half in thickness ; but, being merely 
sun-dried, tliey easily crumble away, and the pyramid, 
already almost reduced to a shapeless keap, will, in a 
short time, appear oidy as an immense barrow. 

DLXIl. On descending to the plain we walked 
round the ])yramid, close to the northern face of 
wliich are the remains of an Arab village, erected 
with the spoils of the Egyptians ; but this also lias 
long fallen to decay, the sands of the desert now 
creeping over the walls, while all around there is the 
silcnta; of death. Returning by the way we had 
come, and breakfasting among the sand-hills on the 
banks of the canal, we were about to depart, when 
we observed an Arab reconnoitring our movements 
from the top of the pyramid. He had probably 
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intended to offer his services as as a guide, but 
arrived too late. Our road now lay along the edge 
of tlie desert, sometimes passing over a series of lofty 
mounds, or a raised causeway, running parallel with 
tlie great arm of the JJabr Youssouff, which branches 
forth from tlie main canal a little to the cast of 
lllalioon. This great artificial river, probably the 
work of Mceris, having been long neglected, is rapidly 
filling up. It was now in a great measure dry ; but, 
when filled, during the inundation, with water, must 
present the appearance of a noble river, rather than 
of a canal, since, in some parts, it cannot fiill short 
of four or five hundred yards in breadth. The road 
between Medinet and lienisoorf appears to be well 
frequented. All the morning we were constantly 
passing or meeting with small parties of* jieasaiits, 
some driving camels or asses laden with wood to- 
wards the Fayoom, others proceeding with the pro- 
duce of their lands towards the Nile. In many 
places the banks of the canals are shaded by fine tall 
willows, which we found the peasants busily em- 
ployed in cutting but w hat use they make of them 
I could not learn. 

DLXIIL The ])yramid ot IHuhoon was already 
in sight ere we quitted that of hrurara ; but, owing 
to the sinuosities of the w^a\, which seemed some- 
times to approach, sometimes to recede from the de- 
sired point, it was nearly twelve o'clock before we' 
arrived opposite to wIktc it stands. Here we dis- 
mounted fi jiu our cauicls, which exhibited signs of 
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great fatigue, and leaving^ them to browse on the 
coarse prickly plants growing upon the skirts of the 
desert, walked towards tlie pyramid, across the 
burning sand, between huge fragments of rock, many 
of which bore evident marks of the chisel, and 
tlirougli low hollows, where the sun’s rays, concen- 
trated and reflected from the earth, were literally 
scorching. Of more intense heat than this I can 
form no conception, the rocks and sands aj)pearing 
to be kindled by the sun, so tliat we seemed to be 
walking ov(u- tlie hot cinders of a volcano. Every 
object around being clothed witli insufferable splen- 
dour by the dazzling light, descending like a flood 
upon tlie desert, :t was therefore necessary to move 
along with half-closed eyes; and from a long journey 
over a desert of this kind, with no other covering for 
the head than the Turkish cap which I then wore, 
opthaliuia, it not blindness, would inevitably ensue. 
On drawing near the pyramid, we immediately ob- 
served a striking peculiarity in its appearance : be- 
tweeh the dark unburned bricks, with wliich it 
seemed to be constructed, we could perceive, on 
every side, immense blocks of stone projecting 
through the casing. This circumstance leading me 
to reflect more maturely on the subject, I was con- 
vinced by the observations I afterwards made, that 
the majority, if not the whole of the pyramids, 
are merely small natural hills, faced with masonry. 
To a certain extent, we know this to be the case with 
that of ("heops, in wliieh the Uving rock is visible in 
the interior. At Sakfairah^ likewise, the same ad- 
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vantage has been taken of a large rocky nucleus 
furnishecl by nature ; so that, in the erection of these 
vast temples of Venus, the Egyptians would appear 
to have done nothing more than build round a 
number of those conical hillocks ol' stone, which are 
so numerous in this jiart of the Libyan desert, adding 
to their bulk and height, and fashioning them so as to 
represent on all sides the mystic Delta, in whose 
honour they were constructed. We may thus also 
account for the seemingly fortuitous manner in which 
the pyramids are scattered over the face of the waste, 
and for their remarkable proximity to each other 
in the case of those of Qhizeh. Herodotus relates 
that Asychis *, desirous of surpassing his prede- 
cessors, not by the grandeur, or inagniHci'iice of his 
public works, but by the dilficidties which he knew how 
to overcome, erected a pyramid of bricks made with 
mud drawn up by poles from the bottom of th^- lake ; 
and that he commemorated his silly achievement on 
a stone in the face of the pyramid. If the lakc^ in- 
tended in this passage was that of Mieris, of the 
Bahr Yomsovjf , — which seems to have been not 
unfrequently confounded with the lake, — then the 
pyramid of Asychis may be that of IHahoon, or of 


* **tlt€pSa\((TOai de ^v\6a(Uv rm/rov tov rov? Trp/tr^pov foovrov 

^aaiXias ytpofxit/ovs Aly^TTov, fii'TipStnyop trvpafJLU'a AiTrcVflat, c'k nXiuOui* 
Trot‘f)(Tapra* iu t»7 ypdfi/xara iv \iB(f ^K€Ko\ap.p.tva rddi \cyovrd ]\IH ME 
KATONO20Hi2 nP02 TA2 AI0INA2 HYPAMIAAS, riPOFAn TAP ATTEHN 

TosorroN, oxon o v rt'n xriN aaahn ©EnN. konthi tap TnoTTn- 

TONTE 2 E 2 AIMNHN, O, TI JIP 02 X 0 IT 0 TDT HHAOT Tflt KONTHi, 
TO'fTO 2 TAAErONTF 2 , nAIN 0 OT 5 KIPY 2 AN, KAI ME TPOnXlt TOIOYTP-i 
EEEnOIH 2 AN. roirrov P-iv rocravr? md^^aaOat. —I. ii. v. I. 'if). 
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Hawarn ; though the inscription nowhere appears. 
By coiiipelling the people to labour, however, in 
works of this kind, to the neglect of agriculture and 
commerce, Asychis reduced his subjects to great 
poverty and misery ; so that, in order to raise money 
for their subsistence, they were, in many cases, com- 
pelled to pawn the dead bodies of their parents. 
Like the liar dm el Kedah ^ this pyramid springs up 
almost perpendicularly from a conical base, and having 
attained a gertain elevation, slopes rapidly to a point. 
Originally, therefore, it was not possible to ascend to 
its summit ; but by the industry of the Arabs a path 
has been formed on its southern face, leading in a 
zigzag direction to the top. Denon considers this 
the most dilapidated of all the pyramids of Lgypt ; 
but it is perhaps less ruinous than that of Harvara ; 
and ill the desert near Daskour and Snkkarah there 
are several structures of this kind already reduced to 
the shape and appearance of barrows.* No attempt 
seems to have been made to open a jiassage into the 
interior, though it no doubt contains chambers, like 
the other pyramids ; but on the sand, all around its 
base, we observed the tracks of numerous wlieeied 
carriages, which we found, uj)on examination, had 

* Like those ancient structures in Mexico clescrihccl by tUiptain 
Lyons. “ W(^ walked afterwards to see the remains of what the Padre 
inforni(;d me were once Pyramids, aiitl l.» vv}>uh tlie name of ‘ Cue’ 
is still appli(Ml, althou*:!! they .<re now nothing more than five or six 
momuls of earth, of thirty or foily feet in height. They lie. westward 
of tlie town, lu^ur each other, and on ilu plain around them I found 
several pieces of obsidian arrow-iieatls, which must have been brought 
fnjin a great distance by tin? warriors w ho once peopled the banks of 
the river.** — Journal of a KvmicnvCy Sec, in Mexico, VoL i. pp. 6T, 55. 
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been employed in carrying away stones cut from the 
north-east corner of the hill, on which it has been 
erected ; so that in all probability it will shortly be 
undermined and totally overthrown. The stones 
thus obtained would appear to be used in the public 
buildings and sluices on the IBahr Youssouff. 

DLXIV. On the edge of the desert, near this 
spot, there was another Bedouin encampment. In 
the course of the morning we had ridden through 
two or three similar clusters of tents, the inhabitants 
of which always greeted us civilly as we ])assed ; but 
in no instance were we invited to stop, or enter tlieir 
dwellings, though accompanied by a Bedouin. J'lie 
appearance of these encampments inspired me with a 
favourable idea of the nomadic life. Arranged in 
the form of a half-moon, with their doors, if they 
may be so called, all turned towards the i;ast, the 
tents stood sufficiently near each other for the pui’- 
pose of good neighbourhood, though separated by a 
space through which their cattle might ])ass to and 
fro ; while the whole area enclosed between the 
horns of the crescent, in most cases covered with 
short grass, formed a sort of lawn, or play-giound lor 
the children of the camp, whei’c they would always 
be under their mother’s eye. No litter, or lilth 
of any kind, polluted the neighbourhood of their 
dwellings. Great happiness and freedom may cer- 
tainly be enjoyed in a life of wandering, like that of 
the Bedouins, where the tribe numbers sullicient 
young and vigoi’ous meiobers to render it feared or 
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respected by its enemies. All the affections are 
brought properly into play : the physical powers are 
exercised; without being exhausted ; and the mind, 
though deprived of the aids and incentives to ex- 
ertion supplied by European civilisation, and aban- 
doned more to its own resources, finds in romance, and 
a certain wild and irregular poetry, pleasures which 
more cultivated intellects would not, perhaps, disdain 
to share. The ttmts are low, but spacious and airy, 
having at either end something resembling a chimney, 
which, whatever may be its use, spoils the appearance 
of the whole. Like the abbas, or outer garments of 
the men, they are made of a brown and white cloth, 
the stripes of wlsich are from a foot and a half to 
three feet in width ; but, while the former are of 
cotton or wool, these are manufactured of camel’s 
hair. By day they are entirely open on one side, so 
as to ex|K)se the whole of the interior, even the part 
inliabitcd by the women ; for the Bedouins entertain 
few of those prejudices respecting the sex, which 
prevail in most parts of the East. Being themselves 
free, they allow their wives and daughters to enjoy 
the same liberty ; which is very rarely abused. In 
{)ersonal charms, the women of the dessit are greatly 
"Siuperior to those of the cultivated country; possessing 
more delicate features, brighter eyes, and counte- 
nances, indicative of greater intelligence and vivacity: 
though 1 saw none of chosis bi-autiftil girls described 
by some travellers, whose judgment, in these matters, 
was not, perhaps, sufficiently •'xercised; for, according 
to European notions, all the Bedouin women are 

s 
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deficient in that softness, harmony, and elongation of 
features indispensable to female beauty. In them, 
as among the men, the characteristic national type is 
remarkably unvaried ; for though, of course, differ- 
ences in complexion and countenance may be ob- 
served, they seem, upon the whole, like the members 
of one immense family. Jfoth sexes are tattooed, — 
the men on the arms ; the women both on the anus 
and chin, — with the figures of flowers or stars, or 
some other fanciful ornament. In every respect these 
small encampments were highly interesting ; for 
though a number of the men were absent with their 
flocks and herds, enough remained to confer an air 
of life and activity upon the scene. 

DLXV. I have already, observed that the heat of 
the sun, in the sands near the pyramid, was exceed- 
ingly powerful, i-endering walking a laborious task j 
but the moment we mounted our dromedaries, and 
put them in motion, there again appeared to be an 
agreeable coolness in the air. In the desert, the 
camel possesses many decided advantages, as a saddle 
animal, over the horse ; for, in addition to those 
arising from, the peculiarity cf its construction, and 
its capacity to endure privation and fatigue, it places? 
the rider so high above thegrourui, that the reflection 
of the sun’s rays, nearly intolerable on foot, arc 
scarcely at all felt ; while an agreeable freshness is 
kept up in the air, by the rapidity of its movements. 
Turning off towards the right, we crossed the bed of 
the canal < i' Illtihoon, < I'cr a long causeway, where 
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wall after wall has been thrown across the channel, 
for the purpose of retaining water for irrigation; and 
the ponds and reservoirs thus formed were still far 
from being exhausted. Proceeding towards the east, 
we in a short time arrived at a noble bridge of many 
arches, thrown across the liahr Youssouff*, and in- 
tended, not for the use of the peasant or traveller 
desirous of traversing the canal, but to regulate the 
(|uantity of water admitted into tlie Faj/oom during 
the inundation; for which purpose each arch is fur- 
nished with a kind of portcullis, which can be lowered 
or raised, in proj)ortioii as more or less water is 
wanted. *This is one of the uselhl works of the 
l^isha ; and its design and execution are higldy cre- 
<lita])le to the architect. A small village, containing 
several ])iiblic buildings in a state of forwardness, 
occaipies the bank of the canal at the southern ex- 
tremity of the bridge, erected a little to the east of 
’more ancic'iit water-works, apparently of more massive 
but less tasteful construction. Returning over the 
bridge, which wx* liad crossed by mistake, we pro- 
ceeded along the northern bank of the Bahr Youssoulf 
towards BeNisoorf. 

DLXVI. During the whole of this journey, from 
the time of our (juitting the river at G/uze/i, we had 
ilrunk bad and sometinu*s brackisli water, and I liow 
longed, with an eai nestness indescribable, to reach 
Jieuisootjfl that 1 might again drink of pure water. 
It is a saying among the Arabs, that whoevei has 
once tasted of the Nile, can never wholly abandon 

s 1 
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the Sacred Valley, but, wherever he may wander, will 
some time or another return to Egypt, drawn thither 
by the magical attractions of its river: and I pardon 
the Arabs for their enthusiasm, for on this day, 
though surrounded by canals, the waters of the Nile 
appeared to me like that fountain for which David 
thirsted, — more desirable than milk or honey; — and, 
as I rode across the wide plain which separated me 
from 'them, I beheld with extreme im])atience the 
village groves coming in sight one after another, 
informing me I was still far from the. river. At 
length, however, early in the aftenioon, the white 
minarets of Beninooi^', glittering among- the deep 
verdure of the date palms, ap])eared in the distance, 
inspiring me with delight, for I knew that the Nile 
flowed at their feet ; but while I was enjoying, by 
anticipation, the luxury of quenching my thirst with 
pure water, myriads of winged ants *, arising from 
the earth and stagnant pools, settled on our faces,’ 


* A similar phenomenon was ob.serv'cd by Mr. Head in the forests of 
North America: — “ This day,” says he, “ in addition to those before 
arrived, a small black fly came in clouds, so us to i:ivc me neither 
peace nor rest. The summer, which 1 Iiud with snch euf^erness antici- 
pated, was not, I found, about to dispense pleasure without alloy ; and 
the attacks of these winged vermin wc.c a grit vous evil. The sun 
shone clear and hot, and they pitched upon ;ny face by thousands. They 
got into my eyes and down my throat, and my temples were covered 
witH speckles. They were so voracious that they sufienMl themselves 
to be kided where they were, rather than take the trouble' to tly away. 
^Vdth my hands I sw ept ther off by hundreds, and ]cgion.s returned to 
the charge, so us to to. merit me almost out of my life. All the 
morning it was impo.ssilne to ; t tempt to shoot, and to drive them 
away was the whole occupation of the day.” — Forest Scenes^ 

D. 288 . 
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head, shoulders, and hands, buzzing and stinging like 
bees. Their numbers were incredible. We appeared 
to each other like moving ant-hills ; for though we 
swept them off and killed them by thousands, until 
they stunk, like putrid flesh, about our hands and 
clothes, the swarms never seemed to be diminished, 
until, on our arrival at Benisoorf, they were killed 
with a besom in the court of the caravanserai. On 
reaching the city, unusual bustle and* activity were 
observable in the streets, which were, in fact, so 
crowded, that our dromedaries had scarcely room to 
put their feet upon the ground without trampling 
on some person. The cause was soon discovered : 
Ahmed Pasha, with a division of the Egyptian army, 
had just arrived from the Hejaz, and the soldiers, 
previous to their marching into the Faijoom against 
the Mnsrgreht/ns, were spreading themselves through 
the city, snatching in haste the coarse pleasures 
within their reach. All the dancing-girls, singers, 
and musicians vvore consc(|uently cm])loyed ; and we 
found the cai’avanserai so entirely occupied by this 
military rabble, that not a single apartment could be 
obtained, so that we were constrained to pass the 
night in a kind of open shed, half filled with sacks of 
corn and other merchandise. In the court, several 
asses and camels, besides our own, were stabled ; 
and had any of them felt dis};osed, during the night, 
to share onr lodgings, there was nothing to prevent 
them, the floor of the sln-d in)t being elevated a foot 
above the yard. Here, for the use of the wayfarer, 
stood a large jar of Nile water, which, in comparison 
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with what we had been compelled to drink in the 
Fmjoom, seemed doubly sweet. I'liere was likewise, 
in the court, a kind of a coffee-house, kept by a 
ragged young courtezan, who, with the earael’s dung, 
and similar substances, which she used for fuel, raised 
so acrid and'abominable a smoke, that we were almost 
driven by it out of our den. However, the poor 
girl, who was good-natured and obliging, voluntarily 
assisted our attendants, now considerably fatigued, in 
their culinary operations, bringing them water, at- 
tending to their fire, &c. with great alacrity. W'hen 
our mattresses had been unrolled in the shed, we 
sat down close to the entrance, to enjoy the curious 
spectacle which the motley groups, coJistantly enter- 
ing or (juitting the caravanserai, j)resented. Poverty 
and wretchedness are not always companions ; more 
ragged devils than were here collected it would be 
difficult to find in any country ; but they were not, 
as might have been expected, distinguished by rueful 
countenances, and a sullen spiritless gait. On the 
contrary, the ease and hilarity with which they sup- 
ported the weight of despotism, and contumely, and 
want, at first made me angry ; it seemed as if they 
hugged their chains. But this superficial view of the 
subject was succeeded by reflections of a different 
character ; and I acknowledged the wisdom and 
beneficence of nature, in making up for the want of 
freedom, and its (■''ncomitant dignity, by a ha])py 
insensibility , and a disposition to catch and reflect 
from the speculum of the mind every enlivening ray 
which circumstances a'i')vv to find its way thither. 
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Soon after we had despatched our dinner, the great 
gate of the caravanserai was shut, and the sober part 
of its inmates retired to rest ; but in the upper suite 
of apartments thei'e were several boisterous Turkish 
soldiers, who sang, lauglied, and made a great noise 
to a comparatively late hour. The youthful mistress 
of the coffee-house slept close to us, in the passage, 
with some ill-favoured fellow, who seemed to live 
about the caravanserai. For some time a small dim 
liimp, suspended against a wall in the court, cast a 
gloomy light over our uncouth resting-place ; but the 
wind blew tempestuously, accompanied w'ith rain, 
which falling in large drops on the flame, at length 
extinguished it, ind left us in total darkness. Once 
or twice when 1 awoke during the night, the camels 
and asses, incommoded by the rain, seemed very 
much inclined to <juit the wet court, and step into 
our bed-chamber ; but they forbore, and permitted 
us to maintain undisturbed possession of it until 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XL 


DEPARTUKE FROM BENISOOEP — SHOWERS OF RAI\ — LONO STRINGS 
OF CAMELS — DISPOSITION OF THE CAMEL — VILLAGE OF MAY- 
DOOX — THE BAIIR YOUSSOI7FF — MAGNIFICENCE OF THE FALSE 
PYRAMID — ERRORS OF POCOCKE AND NORDEN — SAND-STORM-* 

AVARICE OF A SHEIKH BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE OF THE PLAIN 

MISERY OF THE PEASANTS EGYPTIAN COUNTRY FAIR — FO- 
REIGN MERCHANDISE PICTURESQUE COSTUMES — M0(0;REBYN 

ROBBERS — PYRAMIDS OF DASHOfTR — MnRAI|B:\I — SUPPOSED 
RUINS OF MEMPHIS — ECJYPTJAN SCULPTURE — GUIDES OF SAK- 
KARAH — FEMALE GUIDES — ENTER THE PYRAMIDS OFSAKKARAH 
— DANGEROUS POSITION OF THE AUTHOR -- BIRD MUMMY-PITS — 

ENCROACHMENT OF THE DESERT PYRAMIDS OF MYCERIM S AND 

CEPHRENES — TOMBS AND FUNEREAL SCULPTURES — RETURN TO 
CAIRO. 


Saturday, March lO. Gczirrt (d Haivnh, 

DLXVII. Quitting Benisooef at an early hour, 
and turning the heads of our dromedaries towards the 
north, we proceeded gently along the banks of the 
Nile, at some distance from the stream. The sky 
was overcast, and a slight sprinkling of rain fell as 
we were entering on the plain; so that, judging from 
our northern experience, we cxjtecttd nothing less 
than a perpetual succession of heavy showers. As far 
as the eye could rcac^’, the whole face of the country 
was covered with i 'ch verdure and signs of luxuriant 
fertility — beautiful fields of wheat, lupines, and 
beans in blossom irapregoating the atmosphere with 
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an agreeable odour. Intermingled with these articles 
of more obvious utility, were extensive patches of tall 
sedgy grass, used by the Egyptians in the manufac- 
turing of mats ; and elsewhere large tracks of ground 
remained fallow. The rain, having several times 
commenced and blown off, at length, as we drew near 
liiHhsh*, began to fall heavily, rendering the paths 
slippery for the camels, and drenching us to the skin. 
'Fhis rich and populous village is approached by a tine 
Jong avenue of mimosa trees, — which, embowering 
the road, afforded us some shelter from the shower, 
— and in the surrounding fields and paddocks, 
green as any in England, were numerous herds of 
buffaloes and kine. 

1) LX VI 1 1. Halting at the caravanserai, situated 
at some distance from the village, we kindled a fire 
in one of tlie courts, and, notwithstanding the rain, 
ate our breakfast in the other — the interior having 
been defiled by some dirty Arab. Here we saw pass 
an immense train of camels, intermingled with dro- 
medaries, amounting, 1 imagine, to upwards of a 
thousand. A great number were unladen, and 
several of enormous bulk and stature, shufHing along 
like so many elephants. AV hile proceeding at his 
natural pace, in a line after many others, or when 
ridden by a person to whom he is accustomed, the 

* Pocockt' iiicntioiKs a viilairc, tiuiiad Bouchc^ un the canal leading 
into the Knyooin, which he supposes to have been Ptolcniais, tlic port 
of Arsinoe. — Dt scriptUm of the vol. i. p. 70. But no other 

town of this name occurs, I believe, in this part of Egypt. 
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camel is cartainly a docile animal ; but remove him 
out of’ these circumstances; put a stranger on his back ; 
endeavour to compel him to travel abreast with 
another, or drive him through a bean or corn-field, 
without permitting him to stop and eat ; and he 
grows savagely unruly, roars, snatches at the food, 
or suddenly throws liimself on the ground, to the 
imminent danger of his rider’s neck. I have fre- 
quently seen these tricks played by a very good camel, 
which, though sufficiently tractable in the desert* 
where there was nothing to rouse his appetite, an- 
noyed and impeded us peq)etually in the cultivated 
country. 

DLXIX. From Boosh we proceeded northward 
to the village of Majfdoon; where, instead of pur- 
suing the ordinary route, we turned off to tlie J(!ft, 
towards the False Pyramid, which had been long 
visible, sometimes presenting the ap])earanee of a 
prodigious tent on the edge of the verdant horizon, 
sometimes dwindling, from the undulations of the 
ground, to an insignificant cone, or disap])caring 
entirely behind the larger eminences. Occasionally, 
w'e were conducted, by a bend in the road, into its 
immediate vicinity ; but pursuing the sinuosities of 
the pathway, winding I 'thcr and thither, according 
to the position of the tlifferent hamlets, it again 
. eceded, seeming to C.y our approach, like the unreal 
waters of the desc; t ; and from this circumstance, I 
imagine, it has been denominated by the Arabs, the 
or JJci,u.nvc Pyram.d. Our progress across the 
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cultivated country, wliere no paths of any kind exist, 
was much inij)edcd by extensive corn-fields, whicli 
could not be traversed without inflicting considerable 
injury on the proprietors. 'I'lie Bahr Youssouffi 
skirting the desert, whose encroachments and devast- 
ations it limits and confines, is now, by the neglect 
of the government, reduced, during the hot mouths, 
to a chain of small shallow ponds, in many places 
miles asunder. Immediately after crossing the bed 
of this ancient canal, we emerged into the desert, 
and, leaving the camels to browse on the coarse prickly 
plants growing among the sand, ascended towards 
the pyramid, over the lofty mounds irregularly scat- 
tered around its base. «Jts appearance, from a short 
distance, is so red, that, like the other religious struc- 
tui !'s, it seems to have been painted ; but the ruddy 
tint is in the stone, whicli, when broken by the 
hammer, discloses numerous rubiginous strata. This 
pyramid differs totally in construction from those of 
Memphis, consisting of a series of square inclined 
towers, erected u])on each other, successively diminish- 
ing in size to the summit, and originally terminating, 
I imagine, in a point. Each tower, however, was 
built completely, from the foundation to the apex, 
lief ore that wdiich encloses it, like a sheath, was com- 
menced so that the Egyptians hci’e exhibited the 
utmost jirodigality of labo"v and expense ; for the 
masonry of this proi'igious structure is so admimble, 
the stones arc so t-nly squared *, and so exquisitely 

* Pocockc, who did not visit th-. “ False T^yramid,” gives a very iiv 
i'orreet idea of it, and seviins inclined to believe^ from the reports of the 
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fitted, — in the parts intended to be concealed, no 
less than in those which present themselves to the 
eye, — that it would be almost impossible to insert 
the point of a penknife between them. Midway up 
the third tower, reckoning from the base, a band of 
unfinished masonry, about eight feet broad, extends 
along each of its four fices ; while all above and 
beldw is finely smoothed and polished. Though the 
Egyptians appear always to have planed and made 
even their walls after they were erected, — beginning, 
in most cases, from the top, and working downward, — 
this rough band cannot be supposed to have been 
accidentally left unfinished, being everywhere of the 
same depth, and studded with greater inequalities 
and projections than would have been fo\ind on a 
surface intended to be smoothed. It is therefore 
probable that it was originally covered with line 


natives, that it was built of brick, i. 70. Dr. Richardson, who jud^td 
by its appearance from the river, describes it as standing on an elevated 
basis, “ seemingly comjfo.sed of heterorrrneuus matennhy — “ It risc.s 
up like a tower,” says he, “ and is different from the other pyramids'* 
Norden’s account, also, is just sufficiently explicit to prove that he 
never visited it. “ The pvTarnid^. of ^>agjoiir (Da.shour) tcnniiiate 
near Meduun, where there is the ino^t .southern of all. The more 
distant you arc from it, the more it strikes the .sight; hut when you 
approach it near, it docs not seem of gre , consciiuence, being built 
only of large bricks hardened in .ne mni : irliirh :s the reason that the Arabs 
and the Turks call it commonly the False Pyramid, You discover it at a 
great distance, and so much the more distinctly as it j.s not so near the 
mountains, nor in the r 'ighhourhood of the other jn ramids. It is^ele- 
vated upon a little hill oi sand. Its four sides arc equal, and desceinl 
with a slope to the horizon in form of a glacis. It lias three or four 
degreps or sti ms, the lowest < T which may ha/c twenty tect of per- 
fwndicular height ” 
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Stucco, ornamented with bas-reliefs or intaglios, and 
painted in the gorgeous style observable in the tem- 
ples. Thus adorned, it would be difficult to conceive 
a more striking object than this vast barbaric pile, 
towering aloft in a transparent atmosphere, and over- 
looking, like a mighty fortress, the whole extent of 
the sacred valley. In fact, the False Pyramid greatly 
resembles the idea which the descriptions of the 
ancients convey of tlie lV>wer of Belus, except that 
no flight of steps, running along the face of the 
edifice, conducts to the summit ; though it may be 
conjectured that tlie central turret contains a stair- 
case, approached by some subterranean entrance, now 
unknown. Grand, however, as this structure is, its 
magnificence has not sufficed to protect it from the 
barbarism of the Turks, who, to obtain materials for 
tlie construction of cotton-mills or barracks, have 
commoK ed tlie demolition of the exterior towers. 
An attempt has likewise been made, high in the 
nortlieru face, to discover a passage into the interior; 
but, after considerably defacing the beauty of the 
pyramid, the barbarian, who most probably was in 
search of treasure, relinquished his hopeless under- 
taking. Heaps of stones and rubbish, — the spoils 
of the edifice, — encumber the ground, and beyond 
these are the sand-hills of the desert, created by the 
winds, and constantly advancing their shifting bases 
towards the cultivated country. 

DLXX. In* regaining the road leading from May- 
doon to Rigga, a considerable circuit was rendered 

VOL. II. T 
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necessary by the BahrYoussouff, which intersected our 
course, and in this part still contained water. The wind, 
however, blowing almost a hurricane, and the appear- 
ance of the sky threatening rain, we hastened with 
all possible celerity towards the next village, intend- 
ing there to pass the night ; for the Mahazi Bedouin, 
who understood the signs of the atmosphere, pre- 
dicted the approach of a sand-storm. At first, indeed, 
this was regarded as a false alarm ; but shortly after, 
on looking towards the river, we observed that the 
scirocco was already, in the eastern desert, whirling 
aloft the sands in enormous clouds, and driving them 
impetuously towards the north, covering the whole 
face of the country like a thick mist, and rising above 
the summits of the mountains. Behind us, and on 
our left, the same terrific masses were in motion. 
The wind blew tempestuously, and rain, though not 
continuous, as in our climates, but descending in big 
heavy drops, — like those accompanying a thunder- 
storm, — mingled with the driving sand : the firma- 
ment became lurid, and appeared to be borne down 
towards the earth ; the villages, the palm-groves, tlie 
mountains w'ere alternately hidden and revealed ; and 
the whole landscape exhibited an aspect of soud)re 
grandeur, well calculated to louse and captivate the 
imagination. In the midst of these sand-clouds, 
w’hich, occupying ncariy every point of the horizon, 
were rolled along with incredible rapidity, we continued 
riding for some ti;ae ; but, at length, growing impa- 
tient of pursuing the ^.indings of the narrow path, 
leading fro 1 hamlet to hamlet, we diverged towai’ds 
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tlie left, in the hope, by making straight across the 
plain, of discovering some shorter route ; instead of 
which we lost our way, and went on floundering 
through ditches and mire, ploughed fields and patches 
of desert, until the storm was past. Though exceed- 
ingly fatigued, the camels still proceeded at a brisk 
trot, so that, a little before nightfall, we reached the 
village, which, for so many hours, liad appeared to 
be flying from us. Here we found, close to the 
walls, a wretched caravanserai, with neither doors nor 
w'indows, but pierced with numerous air-holes, letting 
in the cold wind on all sides, and otherwise much 
dila])idated. While engaged in establishing our quar- 
ters in this tenement, the .Sheikh cl Beled, — not, I 
r(‘grct to say, from motives of hospitality, — invited 
us to liis own house, where, he observed, both our- 
selves and our beasts would be secure from the attacks 
of the marauding parties which niglitly overran the 
country. Ills representations were undoubtedly 
founded in truth ; but it soon ai)pearcnl that his 
principal motive for making them was mercenary 
and base, since, for every article of provision he 
supplied us with, double the ordinary ])rice Avas 
demanded, lie was, howcA'er, a rich man, and 
before the closing of the village gates, we saw his 
numerous flocks and herds, — camels, and she-goats, 
and kinc, — driven into a st!-ong place lor safety. 
In the erection of the portion of his mansfon appro- 
priated to the use of fT-avcllers, several fragments of 
marble and polished gvanite had been employed, 
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which renders it probable that some ancient city was 
situated near the spot. 


Sunday, March 11. Mitraheni, 

DLXXI. Quitting about sunrise the dwelling of 
the avaricious sheikh, we continued our journey over 
a plain of extraordinary fertility and beauty. Thou- 
sands of spring flowers, red, yellow, white, purple, 
and blue, enamelled the greensward by the way-side, 
while a magnificent expanse of bright verdure ex- 
tended on one hand to the Nile, on the other to the 
desert. Numerous mimosa trees in blossom, budding 
palms, and odoriferous shrubs and plants, diffused a 
fragrance through the air, rendered soft and balmy 
by the genial influence of spring. But, if the pro- 
spect of inanimate nature was exhilarating, the pleasure 
derived from it was frc(picntly damped by spectacles 
which a country afflicted with the plague of despotism 
could alone supply ; troops of men torn violently 
from their ..homes, marching away under the surveil- 
lance of foreign mercenaries, while their wives and 
children, menaced with penury and want, followed 
them with sobbing and lamentation as long as their 
strength would permit, and then returned, widowed 
and fatherless, to their villages. Poverty we had 
beheld in every sh^pe, until it had ceased to excite 
attention ; but in this rich and smiling part of the 
country, * where nature was bountiful even to pro- 
fusion, its ev.ls seemed to be by that circumstance 
greatly aggravated. We had elsewhere seen men 
feeding on lupines, and trefoil, and wild herbs, like 
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cattle ; emaciated women, with scaircely a rag to cover 
their waists, gliding like spectres through the ruined 
villages; and children, naked as when born, sallow, 
squalid, bloated, eyeless, too young to know their dan- 
ger, with no mother to guard, no father to maintain 
them, sitting among the rubbish, infested with lizards, 
snakes, scorpions, and every noxious reptile, sub- 
sisting on the spontaneous but precarious charity of 
the poor. 

UI.XXII. This morning the condition of the 
j)easantry appeared more debased and humiliating 
than usual ; for the neighbouring hamlets had been 
visited by a recruiting party, who, having collected a 
niunber of men, were j)roceeding with them towards 
iVlitrahcni. Observing, however, that we were about 
to overtake tliem, — for our camels were fleet and 
powerful, — they hastily turned aside out of the path, 
and stood still at a considerable distance, until our 
party had passed. Some wretched Frank was, per- 
haps, at their head, who, not having lost all sense of 
shame, thus sought, by a precipitate retreat, to avoid 
the finger of scorn. The female rtdations of the 
conscripts, who had probably been forcibly compelled 
to return, \vc met upon the road ; — a heart-stricken 
sorrowful group, — some absorbed in sullen grief, 
others weeping bitterly. Continuing our journey, w’e 
soon observed a conipie+e shifting ol' the scene : — 
small parties of pcas iiifs, male and female, young and 
old, with laughing t yes and merry faces, proceeding 
tow’ards a bazar, or fair, held at a neighbouring 

T 3 
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village. Towards this point numerous pathways 
converged from distant parts of the plain, and, 
mounted on lofty camels, we could discover the 
various groups from afar, as they appeared and dis- 
appeared among the scattered date-groves. Several 
knots we overtook and passed. Some, like pedlars, 
were carrying their rural merchandise, — the pro- 
duce of their fields and gardens, — to sell at the 
fair ; others, from their being em])ty-handed, were 
evidently proceeding thither to buy ; bixt all seemed 
equally lively, laughing, talking, and cracking their 
jokes, as if Egypt contained no Pasha. * The 
men wei’e invariably armed, some with muskets or 
spears, others with those long heavy sticks called 
nahoots, without which no Arab peasant ever ven- 
tures abroad. I obsdhved that the women always 
walked on foot, while the men, perhaps, were 
mounted on asses, and carried the children on their 
laps. Why the women do not ride is more than 1 
can comprehend : it may be barbarism ; it may be 
decency ; as, without saddles or stirrups, it would be 
difficult for them to do so without exposing them- 
selves. Even in Cairo, where the fair sex wear 
trousers, and are enveloped in ample drapery, the 
legs, by the awkward manner in which they sit 
their beasts, are frequently bared to the knee ; while 
the rude ass-driver, in lifting them up and down, and 
in preserving them, in slippery places, from falling, 
makes exceetlingly free with tlu; persons of women 


‘ Aik! livin;» as 't i^arth contained no tomb.” 
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supposed to live retired in inviolable harems, and 
who, when abroad, affect scrupulously to conceal 
their faces. 

DLXXIII. On arriving at the bazar, held, like 
an English country fair, in a field on the outskirts of 
the village, we alighted under a palm tree ; and, 
leaving our attendants to prepare breakfast, mingled 
among the crowd of Arabs assembled on the plain. 
The scene was highly characteristic. Rare and 
costly spices from the farthest East, which could 
scarcely be sup])osed ever to find their way into the 
hut of an Egyptian peasant, wei’e spread upon the 
grass in the midst of ordinary Venetian beads, corn, 
peas, beans, cheese, and butter. Rows of market- 
ivomeu, some with bread, others with eggs or dried 
dates, sat on the ground, surrounded by horses, asses, 
and taunels, which, with singular tact, passed to and 
fro beneath their heavy burdens without trampling 
even on the hem of their garments. Both men and 
women, however, exhibited that noisy brawling pro- 
pensity which in all countries distinguishes the vulgar ; 
the buyer and the seller, whatever might be the 
value of the article in question, seeming by the loud- 
ness of their voices, ;md the fierceness of their gesti- 
culation, to be eivgaged in mortal conflict ; but when 
the bargain was concluded, the vociferation likewise 
ceased, and the disputants chatted and laughed to- 
gether with their usual good humour. In one part 
of the bazar, where a sturdy fellah was engaged, per- 
h.ips, in cheapening an iiss, you might behold twenty 

T 4 
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individuals of both sexes, nowise interested in the 
transaction, encircling the chapmen, and entering 
with so much earnestness into their business, some 
siding with tlie buyer, otliers with the seller, that a 
stranger would certainly suppose that they were to 
receive a commission on the proceeds. To a painter 
in search of grotesque costumes, these motley groups 
ivould have afforded delectable materials ; for the 
Neapolitan lazzarone are less whimsical in their 
habiliments than the Arabs. Turbans, white, black, 
red, or green j cream-coloured, brown, or strijicd 
wdiite and green cloaks ; blue shirts, tattered blan- 
kets, which disguised rather tlian covered the wearer, 
and rags of every colour in the rainbow^ ffuttering in 
the wind, met the eye on all sides. But the coun- 
tenances of the fellahs exhibit little variety, excepting 
such as results from sex or age, or dilferent stages ot 
famine or disease. Hungry dogs, the universal 
scavengers of Egyi^t, prowled about the baziir, raven- 
ously snatching up whatever was thrown to them, 
and seeming quite prepared, if occasion were afforded, 
to rend and devour the donors. 

Dl.XXIV. The path, on quitting this village, 
leads towards the Nile ; upon which, long before the 
water was visible, numerous white sails appealed, 
gliding along the green banks, as if belonging to the 
land. Our t-ack now lay along the top of an 
elevated causeway, running parallel with the stream, 
and intended to protect the irrigated districts from the 
inundation Hen* v t overtook two liedouin pedes- 
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trians, armed with muskets and bayonets, who ap- 
peared to be travelling towards Cairo. Like the 
generality of their countiymen west of the Nile, they 
exhibited in their manner an impudent familiarity, 
betokening what, among the vulgar, is denominated 
“ knowledge of the world ; ” which signifies that, 
having, in their profligate career, lost all self-respect, 
they hud likewise ceased to respect other men, or the 
laws which make a difference between mine and thine. 
Entering at once into conversation with our Mahazi 
guide, a simple honest man, they very quickly learned 
from him all the particulars on which they desired to 
be informed ; as, where we had been, whither we 
were going, vvhich of us was treasurer, &c. The 
sight of our arms, however, appeared to stagger them, 
i'hey therefore dropped behind, with the design of 
roi)l)ing oiir (\iireen attendant, who always loitered 
in the rear. With him they used no ceremony, but 
began immediately to impure what was in the saddle- 
bags. “ Nothing but papers,” he replied, “ Kafir!” 
they exchiimed, “ it is false. Franks never travel 
without money. Descend, therefore, you dog, and 
open the^ags, or we will shoot you, and burn your 
father!” And there can be no doubt they would 
in a few minutes have made themselves masters of 
our baggage, had we not, just at the moment, sup- 
])Osiiig him to be gossiping with the strangers, rode 
back to put an eiul to their conferee.ee. Observing 
this, the Bedouins made their escape across the fields, 
towards a smaU cncuninnent to which they perhaps 
belonged. The terrified Arab now related what had 
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taken place ; and, upon our demanding why he had 
not shouted to us for help, as we were quite within 
hearing, replied, that he was too much terrified. 
After this adventure, however, he no more lagged 
behind. 

DLXXV. Pushing on rapidly towards Uashour, 
we visited and examined its several pyramids, which 
have nothing very peculiar in tlieir construction, 
except that the largest, having been commenced on a 
grand scale, with the evident intention of being car- 
ried to an immense height, contracts suddeidy, and 
terminates in a blunt point. Its entrance, as usual, 
is found in the nortliern face, about twenty-five feet 
from the ground. Of the other pyramids, built in 
the same style as those of Sakkarah, there is one 
which has been so completely uncovered, that the 
hillock of earth, forming the original nucleus of the 
structure, alone remains. Leading from the valley 
to the foot of these structures, are several causeways, 
the existence of which has given rise to different con- 
jectures ; for, if they arc admitted to have been the 
work of the ancient Egyptians, it will follo^ that the 
desert has not greatly encroached on the cultivatetl 
ground, and that the pyr unids must have been 
originally erected on rocks in the midst of«and-hills. 
But, supposing them of modem date, constructed 
for the comejiience of removing the stones and 
bricks to be used elsewhere, the presumption w'ould 
ensue that the pyramids were built in the valley 
considerably in adv. nce of the desert. Appearances 
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are favourable to the latter hypothesis. For the im- 
mense masses of stone which have been displaced arc 
no longer to be seen; though the sands have not 
risen so high as to conceal them, did they still exist 
upon the spot. Without laborious and expensive 
operations it would, however, be impossible accurately 
to determine to what extent the sands of the Libyan 
waste have advanced eastward ; but it is probable 
tliat the loss of land here sustained exceeds what has 
been acquired by the enlargement of the Delta. 

DLXXVI. Evening approaching, we once more 
descended into the valley, and proceeded towards 
Mitraheni. The country on which we now entered, 
formerly celebrated for the ruins it contamed, is at 
present distinguished only for its richness and 
l)eauty. (.’ovo)-c(l with a cai-pet of luxuriant verdure, 
and iulorned, at intervals, v'itb lUiignificcnt palm 
forests, traversed by lofty umbrageous avenues, and 
))copled with echoes, it seemed to be a fragment of 
fairy-land. Passing through Sakkarah, situated at 
the northern extremity of otie of these woods, and 
hastening: over the inteiTcning plain, we arrived at 
Mitraheni while sufficient day-light remained to 
enable us to examine the mounds and fragments of 
anticpiity in its vicinity. Here, perhaps, the loftiest 
palm-trees in Egypt arc found, many of them exceed- 
ing one hundred feet in height ; their smooth trunks 
resembling tall sle»uloi columns, terminating in a 
capital of waving lej \'es. The ancient i*emains, sup- 
posed by many travellers to be those of Memphis, 
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Stand on the southern shore of a small lake, in the 
midst of a wood, and consist chiefly of brick sub- 
structions overwhelmed by extensive mounds of rub- 
bish. With the exception of one colossal statue, 
there is nothing at Mitraheni calculated to support 
the hypothesis that the ancient capital of Lower 
Egypt, the dwelling-place of the Pharaohs, adorned 
with magnificent temples and palaces, was here 
situated ; the traces of ruins, though widely scat- 
tered, being less considerable than in the neighbour- 
hood of many Egyptian cities of inferior note. 
Nothing advanced by Pococke, Bruce, or any other 
traveller, with the design of invalidating the argu- 
ments of Shaw, who fixes the site of Memphis on the 
plains of Ghi^eh, is at all satisfactory, inde])endently 
of the appearance of the ground, which, in my 
opinion, is unfavourable to their views ; the scanty 
architectural fragment^ here discovered being of too 
mean and paltry a character to be allowed much 
weight in the discussion, which must, therefore, be 
conducted on other grounds. 

DLXXVII. The colossal statue above-mentioned 
is properly a fragment, vvjiich, having been cast down, 
like Uagon, from its pcdes\<J, lies uj)on its face in a 
small hollow, opened by excavation, with the legs 
broken off a short way below the knees. The back, 
which probably lay long uncovered, has been greatly 
corroded by the atmosphere, and in parts wantonly 
defaced by violence ; but the countenance, the breast, 
and the kaperv, i eseending in wavy folds over the 
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limbs, are in a state of high preservation ; and enable 
us to judge, with some degree of precision, of the 
merits of Egyptian sculpture at the period when*this 
statue was executed. There seems ^to be nothing in 
the costume or ornaments which positively detennine 
whether it be the cfligies of a hero or a god ; though, 
from the style of features, resembling what we ob- 
serve in other Egyptian representations of divinity, 
where ideas of power are sought to be awakened by 
gigantic masses in repose, 1 conclude it vvas intended 
for a deity. Assuming this to be the case, a com- 
parison may fairly be instituted between it and the 
creations of the Grecian chisel, likewise designed to 
embody the nearest possible approach to ideal beauty. 
It would appear to have been the aim of the artist to 
represent, in this colossus, the union of vast physical 
])ower with placidity and gentleness ; but, if so, he 
has indubitably fallen short of the mark. Instead of 
indomitable energy, quelled and reduced to tran- 
quillity by the harmoni/ing influence of a godlike 
intellect, we merely discover the absence of those 
mighty passions, in the generous manifestation of 
which all dignity and majesty consist. 'I'he Greeks, 
on the contrary, who have been supposed to borrow 
from the masters of this school their first notions of 
art, delighted, above all things, in delineating action 
and the play of the passions. I’heir statues, accord- 
ingly, arc seldom or never in an attitude of repose. 
You perceive that they have done, are doing, or 
arc about to do something 5 and intense satisfaction, 
joy, solicitude, or anxiety, breathes forth from every 
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lineament of their countenance. The Greeks, in one 
word, represented action ; the Egyptians inaction ; 
and" the difference may, perhaps, be philosophically 
accounted for by considering the national character 
of each people. Like all other Orientals, the inhabit- 
ants of Egypt supposed the supreme good to consist 
in cessation from labour, cor})oreaI and mental, and a 
certain dreamy tnmquillity, in which the mind yields 
itself up to the sway of fantastic visions, framing im- 
practicable schemes, and executing in idea wliat in 
real life it would shrink from attempting. Hence, 
according to them, rest is better than action ; sleep- 
ing, than being awake ; and death, than life. Among 
the Greeks — who in this resembled the other Euro- 
pean nations — hap{)iness was traced to tlie exertion 
of mental and physical energy ; consequently, the 
pervading spirit in their plastic arts, which, wherever 
a distinct style of imitation exists, is merely the re- 
presentative of the national character, was creative 
and vivifying, and manifested itself in forms exliihit- 
ing passion and energy. The colossal statue of 
Mitraheni may be regarded as the tjqie of Egyptian 
sculpture. Every thing in its ap{)earance is adverse 
to our ideas of beauty or sublimity ; the forehead 
being low and retreating, the eyes long and sleepy, 
the eyebrows eh)nj ited by jmint, the cheeks spare, 
the nose of the meanest form, exhibiting a dull 
curve at the point, with the cjirtilage between the 
nostrils j the month well formed, but expressivo 
rather of benevolence than vigour ; the chin of the 
negro cast. And, i ideed, though the hypothesis of 
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Volney, that the Egyptians were genuine negroes, 
be equally at variance with liistory and the testimony 
of existing monuments, there appears to be some 
ground for suspecting that they were a mixed race, 
partly Asiatic, partly African. 


Monday, March 12. Cairo. 

DLXXVIII. Returning across the plain, in 
search of guides, to the Bird Mummy Tits, we 
directed our course towards Sakkarah, wliere we ob- 
served a curious trait in the Egyptian character. — 
Like the Swiss, the peasants, in this part of the 
country, often endeavour, in their dealings w’ith 
strangers, to obtain treble the value of what they sell ; 
and being aware of this, ^ve made it our invariable 
jiractice to offer them the regular market price ; with 
which, in most cases, they were satisfied. Rut at 
Sakkiirali this was not the case. Demanding for 
certain articles of provision an exorbitant sum, we 
offered them considerably less ; without descending 
to oui" valuation, they lowered their demands, to 
which, the overcharge being inconsiderable, we ac- 
ceded. Siq)posing that by maintaining their original 
position they would eventually hav(i forced us to accept 
of their terms, the abatement now seemed absurd, 
and they reverted to their first price ; ujjou which we 
put our camels in motioti, and declined the purchase 
altogether. In r.Il Egyptian villages situated in the 
vicinity of ruins or e‘'.tae«);nbs, every person not more 
profitably employed, constitutes himself a guide ; so 
that when strangers make their appearance, they are 
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immediately surrounded by a crowd of vagabonds, 
determined to serve them whether they will or not. 
To threaten the supernumeraries with non-payment 
is useless. They understand the character of travel- 
lers, and so im 2 )licitly rely on their generosity, and 
reluctance to turn away without rewarding a jjoor devil 
who has at least shown a disposition to be useful to 
them, that they always ])erseverc, and seldom lose 
their labour. On quitting Sakkarah we were accom- 
2)anied only by a single guide ; but, in crossing the 
plain, two other men, abandoning, perhaps, their 
labours in the held, joined our {larty ; and, upon 
entering the desert, another num, and two hue young 
women, whose regular business appeared to consist in 
searching for antiquities among the sand-hills and 
recent excavations, coolly enlisted themselves in tlie 
same service. 


DLXXIX. Attended by all these followers, not 
one of whom, j)erhaj)s, had ever before acted as 
guide, we proceeded towards the largest of the py- 
ramids, the entrance of which, they strenuously insisted, 
had not hitherto been discovered. On this ])oiuc, 
however, it was unnecessary to rely on their testi- 
mony ; for, arriving at the spot, we discovered the 
adit, at the bottoi ^ of a deep pit jjartly hlled with 
sand and stones. Externally this structiu’e resem- 
bles the liaraui el Kedilb, consisting of a series of 
square inclined towers built u2)on each other, and 
terminating in a ])oint. To. de.sccnd into the in- 
terior many lights a ’o necessary ; but, coming from 
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the Fayoom, a country where wax tapers are not to 
be purcliascd, — ordinary candles would be melted 
by a few days’ travelling, — we were wholly unpro- 
vided, and our guides seemed in tlie same predica- 
ment. However, upon in((iiiry, it appeared tliey had 
brought with them a number of dry palm branches, 
with which, and our small travelling lain]), we pre- 
pared to descend. As the heat is always considerable 
in suhterraiu'ous passages and chambers, it was judged 
prudent partly to undi*css belbre entering ; and the 
lledouin, who remained with (he camels, took charge 
of the baggage, and our su])erfluous garments. 
Though in other resjiects sufficiently advt?nturous, 
the Arab girls refused to enter the pyramid, the 
mouth of which tlu'y seemed to regard with horror ; 
bu(, sitting down at a short distance, said they would 
there await our return. 

DLXXX. AVe now descemled into the pit with 
the guides ; who, after clearing away a ])ortion of the 
sand witli their liands, threw them.^elves on their 
laces, and, proceeding feet foremost, I’orc'cd their way 
with much difficulty Inaieath the su])erincuml)cnt 
rock. Following their example, we found ourselves 
in a low liorixontal ])assage, It‘ading directly tenvards 
the centre of the })yramid. Here the lamp and 
palm branches were kin(ile<l, and we commenced 
the exploring of the sid^terranean galleries, a part 
of the Arabs prccedir-g, others following us. For a 
short distance t^n' j^a sa<ve continued so low, that it 
was necessary to advance in a stooping posture 5 but 
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becoming Iiighcr by degrees, vve were enabled to 
proceed with greater facility, until at length it 
branched off', on either hand, into numerous smaller 
corridors, leading in different directions, like tliose 
intricate excavations which extend beneath the found- 
ations of Persepolis. Evidently uruuapuiinted with 
the topography of the place, the guide's here seemed 
in doubt respecting the track they ought to follow ; 
but, after a moment’s pause, selected a jiassage con- 
ducting by an abrupt descent to a lower level. All 
these galleries and corridors are excavated in the 
solid rock, which appears to constitute the wlu)le 
interior of the pyramid, and probably lead to as many 
different suites of aj)artme)its ; though to ascertain 
this, it would be necessary, in some cases, to clear 
aw’ay numerous blocks of stone, which have detached 
themselves from the roof, and closed the passages. 
Arriving, at length, at a small fissure in the rock, the 
guide, who moved in front of me, with the llaniing 
palm branch in his hand, descending through this 
opening, disappeared with his light ; and it was some 
time before he returned, having, I imagine, hurried 
forward, in the hope of discovering whither it led. 
As soon as the light a|)})eared, we also went down, 
and, proceeding througii arrow galleries and corri- 
dors, winding, mounting, descending and (uossing 
each other, at length arrived at a hall of immense 
height, excavatl'd in the solid rock. A ])istol was 
here fired but the report, though loud, was suc- 
ceeded by non- of those extraordinary echoes dis- 
tinguishable in (he pyramid of Clheops. Erom this 
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clianiber another series of passages, the entrance to 
which is now closed with stones and rnbbish, seems 
forvnerly to have descended to inferior suites of apart- 
ments, hitherto unexplored. The light yielded by 
the lamp and palm hranches was insufficient to dis- 
cover the roof, or the exact form of several openings, 
resembling balconies or gallei’ies ; where, perhaps, 
during the celebration of the mysteries, the initiated 
may have sat, observing the movements of the hiero- 
phants. Numerous lateral galleries, diverging from 
this point, appear to extend on all sides beneath the 
foundations of the pyramid ; but, in attempting to 
explore them, our ])rogress was generally obstructed 
by heaps of stone or sand. At length, however, 
al’tiu' pursuing for some time the windings of a low 
ejrridor, w(' arrived suddenly at the mouth of a 
chasm oi' unknown depth, whose dimensions were 
concealed by the shadows of the projecting rocks. 
Deceived, at first, by the dimness of the light, I was 
about to step forward, when a loud and sudden ex- 
clamation from my terrified companion, who perceived 
the danger of the jiosition, arrested my progress, 
and saved me from being jnecipitated into the abyss. 
On fiirther examination, it appeared that we were 
standing in one of the balconies overlooking the 
great hall. Retracing our footsteps from this peril- 
ous gallery, and finding in tlie pyramid nothing fur- 
ther to detain us, we returned towards the entrance, 
and, emerging hue. il'e desert, found all our garments 
and baggage wetted by the ram. 
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DLXXXL Mounting our caniols, we now pro- 
ceeded towards the celebrated muniuiy-pits, over an 
undulating sandy plain, diversified at intervals with 
small rocky eminences, perforated with sepulcliral 
chambers of various dimensions, wantonly dila])idated 
and rifled of their dead. Numerous beautiful sar- 
cophagi, still in perfect preservation, and richly 
adorned with sculpture and hieroglyphics, lay scat- 
tered over the waste, all opened and plundered. 
Among them also were broken funeral urns, frag- 
ments of coffins and cerecloths, and ])ortions of dis- 
interred human bodies. A small chaj)el, standing in 
the midst of this iiitenninable cemetery, contains the 
entrance to the d(‘])ository of tlie sacred birds, exca- 
vated at a consideralile depth in t])e rock ; tlu‘ desccait 
to which is by a square well, slipj)eiy and dangei’ous. 
For the use of travellers, however, small notc'hes 
have been cut in its perjiendicular sides, but so shal- 
low as barely to receive the point of the toe. The 
Arabs, barefoot, and accustomed to tlie oj)eration, 
descended with the utmost facility ; but wlien it be- 
came our turn to follow, the case was somewhat. 
Afferent, though, by perseverance, we ultimately suc- 
ceeded. Ai-riving at tlie bottom, we moved alter the 
guides through long passag e cut in the rock, crush- 
ing at every stej) the frail jars which stood in lu'ajis 
ujion the ground. 'I'lie lauq) yielding hut a dim 
light, it was impossible to discover tlie form or 
dimensions of tlie gallery, or tbe nature of the floor 
whei * the dust, bcn(‘s, and envelopes of the ibises lay 
mingled with inmi.nerable fragments of pottery, reii- 
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de ring access to the interior irksome and laborious ; 
and tlie guides, desirous of displaying their intimate 
knowledge of’ the /ow/, or of enhancing the merit of 
their services, by creating an extraordinary idea of 
tlie intricacy and vastness of the liypogea, seem to 
liave selected the most circuitous route ; but at 
length, after traversing numerous dark passages, 
I’rom whence the mummies had been removed, we 
reached the deej) rc'cess filled with jars, piled tier 
beyond tier, precisely as the old h'.gyptians had left 
them. 

DLXXXII. Notwithstanding the care lavished 
on tlu‘ remains of the sacred birds, time, in most in- 
stances, has done its work, and reduced thon, bones 
and all, to dust ; so that travellers, intent on ob- 
taining a ])erfect sjH'cimen, ignorantly or heedlessly 
de'^troy a hundred jars before they succeed : by which 
means these curious relics of ancient superstition and 
art must, in a few' years, wholly disappear. Ihit this 
Vandalism is perfectly gratuitous, for, by shaking the 
vessel, it is easy to discover the state of its contents. 
'The jars, about fifteen inches in length, and seven 
or eight in diam(‘ter, are light, j)or()ns, and unglazed, 
ingeniously closed with two small round jdates, partly 
let down into tlie vessels, meeting and lajiping over 
each other in the middle, and firmly bound together 
by a coarse white cement 'rhough apjiareiitly solid 
and well preserved, tl (' mummies frecpiently fall 
to ashes when exposed to the air j and therefore, 
for osteological and anatomical purposes, those em- 

r if 
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baJmedat Thebes, — wliere, instead of being deposited 
in eartlien vessels, tliey were wrapped in numerous 
linen bandages, — arc greatly to be preferred. 

DLXXXIII. Having paid and discliarged our 
guides, including tlie young women, and leaving the 
whole party engaged in a furious (|uarrel resj)ecting 
the division of the spoil, we proceeded along tlie skirts 
of the desert towards the pyramids of Ghizeh ; which, 
when approaclied from the soutli, present a still 
more magnificent and sublime aspect than from the 
opposite quarter. In this portion of tlu' valley, llie 
cncroju:liment of tlie Libyan waste is too manifest and 
palpable to be disputed. Plants, the jieculiar pro- 
duction of the fertile fields, are IxLeld surrounded l)y 
a thill layer of sand, marking the extreme lioundary 
of the desert, which incessantly, though imperceptibly, 
advances towards the river, obliterating all traces of 
cultivation. To a wise government, liowever, this 
phenomenon woidd be no subject of disejuietude ; 
since it is possible not only to oppose, by tlu‘ exc ava- 
tion of canals, an insuperable barrier to the growth of 
the wilderness, but even to reclaim and fertilise a 
large portion of its inhospitable downs, where mois- 
ture alone is wanting to vivify the germs of vegetation. 
In the deep hollovv immediately south of the spliynx, 
six lofty tree?, mimosas and sycamores, are nourished 
and <*lot}u o with luxuriant verdure by a scanty spring, 
concealed beneath the sand ; while the surface of 
the arid expaiisi , bordering on the corn-fields and 
rneadovv . of • is thinly covered with a dry long 
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grass, which irrigation would quickly convert into 
rich pasture. 

DLXXXIV. The whole vicinity of the pyramids 
is occu])ied by tombs, S(tme excavated in the rock, 
others constructed with vast blocks of stone, — masses 
of solid masonry, or, perhaps, containing chambers 
whose entrances are unknown. One of the former, 
now inhabited by a Moliammedan saint, is divided by 
a skreen of Kgyptian w-orkmansliip into two commo- 
♦lioiis apartments, adorned with sculpture and hiero- 
glyphics, and containing numerous small niches for 
collins. A row of figures in alto re/iero formerly 
extended the whole length of the tomb ; but these 
fanaticism or anti(juarian avarice has long since 
removed. The saint was absent, begging, perhaps, in 
the villag(!s; but his hosjntable door stood open, so 
that wlioever chose might enter, and rest himsclh 
I'Vom this tomb we proceeded to the pyramid of 
Mycerinns*, the smallest, but once the most beautiful 
of these extraordinary temples, having been coated 
with red granite from Siene. Veiy few' of the blocks 
now retain their original j)osition, the greater number, 
displaced l)y 'd'urkish or anticpiarian barbarians, 
encumbering the soil about its base ; though their 

* “ Aliiior praJit’i’ .<;i\ i'lin}-, “ st'd imilto f<(HX‘taiU)r, 

/Kthiopii’i.s lnpi(lil)ii.-<, u-ssuii^ii ccclxii pcilihu'i iittr — ///a7. 

Ava/. xxxvi. 17. \t ' nr to Hortnlolus, it, ^vas only halt' covcretl 
^vith Ktiiinpian mtirbU' : 0 .-x. es rh ijjutau AiOioirtKor, ii. He 

ooniloinns, perhap* v.hh' :it ..Mtlicux.c reason, the tradition of the 
<iJre('ks, attributing its erection to the courtesan J^hodopis. 
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cupidity has been hitherto defeated in its object, the 
entrance to the interior remaining undiscovered. 
South-west are two similar structures of smaller 
dimensions, and much dilajiidated. Proceeding north- 
ward, along the great enclosure wall of the second 
pyramid, we entered a spacious tomb, where, as at 
Eilitliyias and CJournou, are delineated, in a rude 
style, the occupations and amusements of the Egypt- 
ians : butchers cutting up oxen, — a favourite sul)- 
ject, — dancing, fighting, &c. On one of tlie walls 
is a representation of a river light, in which the boats 
containing the combatants setan very little su])ei’ior 
to the coracles of the ancient ilrilons described by 
Ctesar. In the delineation of‘ cattle the artists oi’ 
Tliebes and Memphis appear to hav(‘ madt* considta- 
abJe proficienc y ; several bulls, on the int(‘rioj- of this 
tomb, are ably delineated ; and, from the iidness and 
beauty of their form, it may be inferred that much 
care was bestowed in improving the breed of this 
animal *, which was sometimes worshipped and some- 
times eaten. 


DLXXX V. Having omitted, din ing our first visit^ 
to enter the pyramid of Ceplirenes, opened by liel/oni, 
we now, accompanied by sever ' IJedouins, who liad 
joined us from the neighbouring villages, descc'uded 
into the interior ; the ojieration involving neither 
diflicidty noj- da iger. All the passages are beautifully 
cased with oriental jiorjihyry. In the floor of the 
larger c^ amber — tie. only one now accessible — is a 
sunken sar ophagus, in which, it has been said, the 
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boiK's of an ox (more probably of a cow) were found ; 
a circinnstance at variance with tlic vulgar hypothesis, 
that the ])yrami(ls were royal tombs. Numerous 
names are scrawled upon the walls, but none possessing 
any interest, excepting that of JJelzoni ; 4:hose old 
Moliammedan signatures, visible on the lirst opening 
of the ])yrainid, being no longer legible. A passage, 
now blocked up witli large stones, leads towards the 
base of the edifice, where there probably exist many 
cliambers excavated in the rock, 'fhe ascent to the 
summit, though exceedingly laborious, and not wholly 
divested of danger, has been several times achieved ; 
but, as the view from tlie ])yrami(l of Clieops, whicli 
is considi'rably higher, must necessarily be more 
extensive, no rational object can be gained by effecting 
it. In the sand, near the sphynx, are two beautiful 
sar(‘opl\agi, in blue granite*, with their covers lying 
ne*ar them, adorned with rich se\d])tuve, anel in excel- 
lent jweservation. Pre)ce‘eding over the plain to 
(ihizeh, we crossed the Xile, anel liastened to Cairo, 
where we arrived late* in the afternoon. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


JDEPARTURK OF THE TILGRIxM CARAVAN — DKCREASF, OF RKEIGTOCM 
ZEAL STLENIHI) COSTUME OF THE Tl RKISII OFFICERS — MO- 
HAMMEDAN l.AiHES IJACOACE OF THE iHI.CIllMS MILITARY 
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REACTIFCL SARACENIC CATKWAY THE CRAN’D CANAL — 

HOI SE OF RL’RCKHARDT. 


DLXXXVI. From the period of our return from 
tlie Fayoom, until niy departure for Alexandria, 1 
was uiieeasinoly occupied in examiniiio’ the city and 
environs of Cairo ; whcie, as I have already ohservcai, 
materials might (*asily be < ’ tained I’or an instructive 
and interesting volume. Among the spectacles here 
witnessed hy the traveller, none’, ]H‘rha])s, an* more* 
des(!rving o'* notice than the departure of the ])ilgi im 
caravan, which , early, in the sjiring, traverses the 
Arabian wiUleni -s to j\Jc*kka. Frojii the decay of 
religiote /cal in a*’ (uirts of the Mohammedan world, 
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the pomp and magniiiccncc formerly displayed on 
these occasions have, for ages, been gradually dimi- 
nishing. The Khalifs of Egypt, when they undertook 
the pilgrimage in person, frecpicntly exhibited the 
extreme of barbai ic grandeur •, being attended by 
innumerable cavaliei s in gorgeous costume, mounted 
on horses or dromedaries richly ca])arisoned in purple 
ami gold : and evoi in later ages, the governors and 
Pashas entrusted with the management of the sacred 
cavalcade, expended considerable sums in what was 
regarded as a W(trk of piety. But the passion for 
cosily ami glittc'ring ])ageants, characteristic of bar- 
barous times and nations, has long been on the wane 
in the I'iast, whore a more sim])le taste, introtluced by 
good sense or ])overty, is i\nperceptibly succeeding it. 
Pei-haps, as regards l’,gy])t, the decay of pilgrimage 
may be connected with the ])('licy of ^Mohammed 
Ali ; the pervading spirit of whose gov(‘rnmcnt is 
wholly adverse to the intiuence of religious fanati- 
cism. 

DLX XX V 1 1. I'iarly in the morning, shortly after 
the .vo/o/i H siilili, the firing of cannon, and an unusual 
noise and commotion in the streets, announced the 
commencement of the important day. dlie whole 
])opulation of the city ap])eared to be agitated by the 
antici)>ation of some extraordinary event, (iroups of 
men and women, congregating in tlu' squares and 
public places, or iuuwliig hither and thither with 
shouts and clamour, a,^ during the first movements of 
an insnncction, ijoi)artcd to tne scene an aspect of 
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imiisiial interest ; and a lew turbulent spirits, dexter- 
ously availing themselves of the effervescence excited 
among the multitude, might easily have converted the 
religious assembly into a political tumult, llcsiding 
in the Turkish (piarter, we enjoyed the advantage of 
beholding every thing that took ])lace. On no occa- 
sion had the Oaireens ever a])pcared so full of vivacity. 
All business was suspended, and tlie inhabitants, 
closing their warehouses and their sliops, came lortli 
attired in their holiday costume, to beliold or join in 
the procession. The crowd, dressed in garmc'nts of 
various colours, witli gay variegated turbans, were all 
moving towards the c itadel, whence the sacred cover- 
ing for the Ka’aba, accompanied by tlie saints, the* 
])iJgriiris, and the militaiy escort, was to d(‘S('(‘n(l nilo 
the city, and he conveyed to the encampuKiit in the 
desert. Mingling among the multitude, we i)r()ceeded 
to the street leading to the (Jatc* of \ ictory, through 
which the cavalcade must necessarily ])ass ; and, taking 
our stand in front of a coffee-house*, surrounded hv 
Ihirks and Arabs, awaited the a])])earance of’ the ])ro- 
cession. Directly o])posit(‘ was a moscjue, upon the 
j)rr;jecting galleries of uliich were* sc'veial la<li(‘s of 
distinction, leaning ()v<*r the balconies, and looking 
earnestly in the direction \a the* citadel. As far as 
the eye could reach, the streets were* occu])ied by a 
dcaise crowd, pn^^sed so closr tog(*fher, that the whole 
spaev appean d to he paved with turbans. In a short 
time a Turkish hoi’seman, whose business it was to 
clear he way for *he pagcauit, ap])eared, and was 
immediat ‘ly suecee ^ d by a long file of heavily laden 
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camels, bearing tlie baggage of the pilgrims. As the 
animals ])asse(l, the ladies oceu])ying the high Saracenic 
gallery of the mosque, ins])ired, like the niienades of old, 
by the fervour of devotion, uttered one of those shrill 
indescribable shrieks of joy, ])eculiar to the females of 
the East, which, ])robably, accom])auied the baccha- 
nalian orgies of Osiris. Next succeeded the military 
escort, liorse and iidiintry, designed to j)rotect the 
religious adventurers from the attacks of the lledouins. 
'The common soldiers, in the ordinary unii’orm of the 
Ni/am, had a plain appearance ; but the officers, in 
tlieir magniliccait dresses of gr(‘en, scarlet, and gold, 
with their sparkling decorations, sliawl sashes, and 
glittering anus, recalled to mind the old barbaric 
splendour of the laist. On this occasion Ihiropeau 
iiisti'uments were judiciously disj)ensed with ; tlie band, 
though -canty, being in the genuine Turkisli style, 
('onsistiiig of kettle-drums mounted on camels, and 
h’fes, yichling tlmse loud (*ar-])im*cing notes whicli 
alone tlu' Orientals regard as music. Several of tlie 
drums, I’ormed of copper and parciiment, were of 
immense size, resembling the nakarras ol' Mewai*, 
with which, in former ages, they usi‘d to proclaim, 
ii’om the ancient [lalace of Oodijioo]*, the ojiening of 
the lestival of Bhavanl. ddiese were followed by the 
sheikhs, or saints, of Cairo, and the whole body of 
|)ilgrims, many from tin inosr distant Mussulman 
provinces of Alfua, mounted on loity eamels, with 
green and scarlet lioiir mgs ('inbroidered with gold ; 
intermingled wiili nii.aerous fanatical devotees on 
foul, bearing Hags contuining mottoes ami devices. 
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DLXXXVIIL To these succeeded a man, in 
very peculiar costume, on a hue dromedary, carrying 
on his lap a cat, the favourite animal of the Prophet; 
which seemed to be well jdeased with its situation, 
and, as it moved along, regarded th(i sun-ounding 
multitude with the utmost comj)]acency. Tin's cir- 
cumstance, though trifling in itself, conveys a high 
idea of the veneration eiiteitained by the iVIo- 
hammedans for the founder of their religion. At 
length came the Mahmn!^ or sacred camel, bearing 
the covering for the Ka’aba, suspended on a lofty 
frame-work, resembling a tent. d1iis was the object 
of universal veneration: every individual in the crowd 
eagerly pressed towards the camel, in the liojie of 
touching it in passing ; while thousands of jiei’sons, 
princijially women, thronged the large ])rojecting 
windows on either side, and letting down from above 
long shawls, or girdles, or the linen of their turbans, 
u])on the holy veil, again drew them up, and pressed 
them with an air of deep devotion on their hearts or 
foreheads. Aleanwhile shouts of’ jriy rent the air, as 
the Alahmal went shulHing along, amid ei’owds of 
anxious faces, above and below, and waving turbans, 
and disheveled hair. The commander of the Ilaj, 
a Turk of rank and distn^^'tion, .was followed by a 
camel bearing a small cano])y, or houdah, probably 
indicative of his ollice, as it ajipeai’ed too small for 
use, Xuin^rous jesters, or buffoons, the original 
type of oui prof( sed “ fools” of Ihirojie, moved on 
among the saint'-’, making strange grimaces, and 
uttering studied absurdities for the amusement ol the 
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populace. Of tlicse motley personages, some were 
borne on men’s shoulders, others rode upon camels ; 
wliile the less distinguislied, like the renowned Mar- 
tinus Scrihierus, made their own legs their compasses. 
Their Ikntastic dresses and quaint appearance defy 
descri})tion : but the principal fool wore a capote of 
shee])skin, dressed with the wool on, and possessed a 
])r()digi()us pair of mustachios, at least six or seven 
inches long, ])ainted ol* divers colours, and sticking 
out on either side like leeks. 

DLXXXIX. Wlien the procession had passed, 
Ave followed among the throng, and, going out through 
the ( iate of \kctory, ])ursued the track of the pilgrims 
along the skirts of the extensive cemeteries, where the 
poj)ulace were engaged with their noisy amusements, 
drums, monkeys, and dancing-girls, whose perform- 
ances called forth frequent bursts of applause. The 
more ordinary species of courtesans had taken pos- 
session of the ruined tombs, and other old buildings, 
where they were at home to visitors ol' all descriptions. 
Ascending the lofty mounds of rubbisli beycmd tJie 
cemetery, we watclied the long line ol’ pilgrims 
winding its waiy through tombs and gardens to its 
station in tlu* desert, where the tents of the Turkish 
escort had been pitched for several weeks. Of the 
numerous individuals freuung tlfis remarkable pro- 
cession, the greacer number- in all j-robability, w^ould 
never return ; sin* c. ie these expeditions, many 
perish on the read I'ro’u fatigue, or are cut off by the 
Bedouins ; others fall victims to the deleterious 
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climate of Mekka ; wliilc others, embarking in frail 
ill-maiiiietl vessels, are drowned on their way liome, 
ill the Red Sea. On all sides small parties of Arabs, 
dispersed over the sands, some with their wives and 
children, otliers with a knot of dancing-girls, wei’c 
enjoying tlie delights of idleness, or listening to the 
marvellous relations of tlie story-teller. The view, 
comprehending all these groups, and extending over 
the whole of Cairo, was strikiiigly interesting ; but it 
became more so, when, descending from the hillocks, 
we mingled among the multitude, pouring like bees 
along the plain. Most persons a])p(‘ar to advantage 
on a holiday: (or jileasures, at least such as may lx* 
enjoyed in the open aii*, have an irresistible tendency to 
foster habits of* l)eiu‘volence and toleration, men being 
exceedingly disposed, when melted by the warmth of 
enjoyment, to behold whatever conu‘s before them in 
glowing and agreeable colours. Aiid this a])pears 
})articiilarly to be the case among the Arabs, whose 
lively excitable natures, receiving with fiicility tin? 
impulses of voluptuousness, liave, at the same time, 
a proneness to conversation and sociability. 

l)X(y. At this time the eni*mies of Moliammed 
Ali, wlio, among the 'I'lirkis^i part of* the population, 
greatly outnuud)ei* his friends, industriously pro- 
pagated th(‘ re])ori that a dangerous rebellion had 
brokeji out hi the Delta, and the newly con((uen‘d 
province of Syria , and by those and other means, 
great noliticai agitahon, popular discontent, and the 
expectati{»n and li uc of change w(*re everywhere 
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maintained. The Pasha’s authority, which, it was 
lioped, would speedily terminate, was every day set at 
noug'ht. Robbers and murderers, issuiiij^ forth from 
their hidinj^-places, imagining that the reign of law 
was annihilated, began openly to exercise their pro- 
fession diffusing terror and perturbation through 
the community. Every thing, in short, seemed to 
indicate the approach of one of those ])eri()ds of 
transition, in vvliich governments are overthrown, 
and society shaken to its foundation. Even the 
sanctity of the julgrim character was insufficient to 
protect its ])Ossessors. I'hree Hajjis, from Fez or 
Morocco, ])rocceding along the eastern bank ot‘ tlie 
river towards Cairo, to join the sacred caravan tlien 
al)oiit to depart for the Hejaz, were by a band of 
)obbers attacked and plundered, and one of their 
number killed. Similar atrocities were per])etratod 
in tlie very bazars, close to tlie capital. At a village 
in the Jieighbourhood of (iiii/eli, where a cattle 
market is weekly held, a peasant, having dis])osed of a 
number of oxen, was standing beside a camel, — the last 


litre, however, as in India, theri^ is a regul-ir roblx'r taste, pro- 
perly organised, iiiulm* tlit jiroteetion ot ^ovtniineiu, \o wiiith it [)ays a 
tax, like the <laiienin jrirh, Les volem\» Idnaent line esptee de cor- 
poration; ils out im ehet’ rceonnn par la ])oliee. Lorstji.’il se eoiniiiet 
nil vol de <jiieh|ue ijuportunee, on arrete le ehef, qiii en deeouvre Jes 
auteurs.” — I/i.sioin /' >S'i'. U u. p, •iotl. A siiiiil: r 

“ corporation” exiraeJ iii aiuieui — Anh/s (rciriu^'y 1. xi. e. IS, 

p. aas. — “ Meniini,” says lu, “ me in lihro Aristonis jijre- 

eonsulti, liaiidipUKiuaiu iiiPoet’ viri, apiul veteres yKgy}*tios, cjiiod 
ji^emis lioniinuiii constat, i t in a tdais reperiendis sollertes e\ aitissc, et 
in coi;nitioue reruni inda-unda sa^aces, ot/inia ftiissc ct hn- 

— (A)nf, JJkdunis tSicufuHy i. SO. 
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of his stock, — when a Moggrebyn Bedouin accosted 
him, demanding the price of the beast. Tlie peasant, 
according to custom, asked double its value, in order 
to afford the Bedouin an occasion for exercising liis 
sagacity and tact at bargaining ; and, after iniicli 
debating, the animal was sold for two hundred and 
fifty piastres. Not long after, the fellah, who had 
remained in the bazar, saw tlie Moggrebyn return, 
mounted on liorseback, with a spear in his hand. 
Riding liastily towards him, tlie insolent marauder 
exclaimed — Dog ! and son of a dog ! I will bum 
your father! You liave sold me a bad canu‘l, and 1 
must have back my money!” To tliis uncourteous 
salutation the fellah replied, that, whatever might 
be the qualities of the beast,' — though he maintained 
h to be an excellent one, — the Jledouin had pur- 
chased it with his eyes open, and should therefore* 
abide by his bargain. A quarrel now ensuing, tlie 
peasant, inflamed with anger, drew forth liis purse, 
and, shaking it at his enemy, bade him bi ing back the 
camel, and he was ready to refund the money. 'J1iis 
w'as exactly what the Bedouin liad anticipated. 
Stooping suddenly, he snatched tlie purse out of his 
hands, and plunging the spear into his heart, rode off 
into the desert, leaving the '>ody weltering in blood, 
in the midst of the market-place, surrounded by many 
hundred people, none of whom made the slightest 
attempt at a resting the murderer, 

DY Cl. Entc; ♦raining the design — which cir- 
cumstances prevented our carrying into execution — 
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of visiting Mount Sinai, and penetrating by the Gulf 
of Akaba to the Dead Sea, it was rc(iuisite to obtain 
IVoui the (ireek Insliop, residing at (^airo, a letter of 
recommendation, witl\out which no traveller is ad- 
mitted into the convent. Repairing, therefore, with 
Osman Effendi, to the establishment possessed by the 
Sinai monks in tlie capital, situated in one of its 
most obscure (piarters, and being admitted into the 
outer court, we imjnired for tlie bisliop, or principal 
of‘ the order. A number of Hedordns, and inferior 
monks of still more sinister aspect, were lounging 
about the yard ; and one ol‘ the latter, in reply to oitr 
impiiries, dirc'cted ns to ascend a narrow flight of 
stairs, but witlioiit offering to lead tlie way. Having 
mounted to an u])])er cmiirt, a monk of superior 
grade' pre’sented himself, to whom W(‘ (‘xplained our 
business. Instead of inviting us into an antechamber, 
or displaying any thing of tliat politeness affected by 
men of Ins caste in Europe*, In' al)ruptly e'litered, 
carefully edosing the eloor after him, witliout conde- 
scending eve'll to apoleigise for his une'eremonious 
coneluct. Ehe bishop, who jireibably hael not yet 
risen, was a cemsielerable time in jireparation ; but 
at length the* monk reappeared, and, eibse'i’ving tliat 
his sn])erior was now re'ady to re'ea'ive us, leel the way 
inte) a very neat apartment, ai one* enel of which was 
a raiseel jilatform, covereel with c:n])ets, anel sur- 
rounded by a eliv in, while the other extremity ex- 
hibiteel the common stone floor. Here an antiepie 
bookcase, ornamemted with dusky carving, disjilayed 
the scanty conventin.I library : old folio editions of 

X 2 
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the principal fiithcrs of the Greek churcli, in plain 
binding, with their titles written on the back on 
ordinary paper. A few (juaint ])riuts of the \'irgiu 
and Mount Sinai adorned the walls. In the midst 
of the apartment stood the bishop, a handsome 
venerable old man, with long white beartl, and comely 
healthful countenance, lie received us very politely, 
and, conducting us to a seat on the divan, entered 
at once into a rather animated conversation, one ol 
his monks serving him as inteipreter, and Osman 
perfonning the same oflice lor us. 'Dioiigh the 
greater j)art of his life had probably been spent in 
Egypt, the bishop appi'ared to understand no lan- 
guage but his own. Mis remarks, therelore, were 
made in modem Greek, tfanslated into T urkish by 
his interpreter, and afterwards into I'.nglish by Osman 
Effendi. Our ideas were conveyed to him in the 
same circuitous way. iMonks, in most countries, ari' 
ignorant on all subjects not immediately couni'cted 
with the temporal interests of the church ; but the 
knowledge possessed by these poor men was scanty 
even for monks. To our first impnry resj)ecfing the 
safety of the road to Alount Sinai, they returned a 
direct and satisfactf)ry answer ; but wlien we pi o- 
ceeded to dema 'd, whether it would be practicab!(', 
with a small escort of llodouins, to traverse the 
valleys of GLxU- and Aral)a, they apjM'ared not only te 
be nnacainauited with the nature of the countiy, but 
with the names and character of the nomadic tribes 
in their own iio; lediate vicinity. The nund)er <>( 
monks jii the corr its of .Sinai and Cairo arc about 
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forly-six, equally divided between the two establish- 
}U('uts. hVoin these topics, which they discussed with 
evident iuqiatieiice, as ])osscssiiip; not the slightest 
interest tor tliein, tlu*y made an abru])t transition to 
tlieir own state, and iiujuired when they were to l>e 
emancipated from the yoke of the Turks. It was at 
lirst difficult to discover the exact drift of the ques- 
tion : hut in the sequel we found that they desired to 
kmu.v liow long the Ihiglish meant to defer the con- 
quest of* f'gypt. Had we been l^henchmen, the same 
(pu'stion, with a slight variation, would probably hav() 
been ])ut to us ; it ])eing utterly indifferent to them 
by what nation they are delivered from the yoke of 
tlu' Mussulman. d'his was followed by a modest 
l(‘uiand liu a (*onsideral))(» sum of inojiey ; not timidly 
iud bashfully made, as ii’ they doubted the propriety 

or d(‘!i ‘iiev ol* the transac tion, h\it with the most con- 

/> 

iident assurance, scarceviy admitting of any denial, 
like persons who only recpiire what is due to them. 
Their ajipearance, however, presented no indication 
of poverty ; the i uvniturc' ol’the aj)artment w as respect- 
able, and in the centre stood two magnificent silver 
caiulelahra. 

DXCdl. hVom the convent we proceeded to visit 
the mad-liouse, forming one of tlic wings or out- 
buildings of a spacious moscpie, tlirougli the principal 
entranee to which were eonduetod into the court 
wlierc* the insane are eoufined. In all countries a 
lunatic asylum eonstilutes a fearful spectacle, shock- 
ing to the feeling and humiliating to the pride of 
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humanity. But nowhere, perhaps, on earth can any 
thing so terrible, so disgusting, be witnessed as the 
mad-house of Cairo, where, as may be certainly 
inferred from the ferocious aspect of the keepers, and 
tlie a2)pearance of the victims, lacerated and covered 
wdth wounds, scenes of cruelty and suffering occur, 
not elsewhere exhibited out of hell. In the centre of 
the court is a square pool, sometimes dignified with 
the name of a fountain ; but whicli, in smell and 
appearance, rather resembles a cess-pool, or a portion 
of a common sewer. The atmosphere, impregnated 
by its infernal exhalations, is consequently more 
offensive and corrupt than that of a dissecting-i’oom 
in .Inly ; and the walls and pavement are covered 
with a green ropy matter, and most dismal hue, which 
prepares the mind for the horrors to be witnessed in 
the cells. In the face of the dingy wall surrounding 
the court are a number of square iron-grated holes, 
which would appear to lead to so many old neglected 
dens of wild beasts, but that within each, closely 
pressed, jierhaps, against the rusty gratings, a human 
being is beheld, generally stark naked. Trom the 
heavy iron collar encircling his neck is suspended a 
massive chain, which, issuing through the grating, 
and running like a festoca along the wall, to the 
mouth of the neighbouring den, connects him with 
his next com]>anion in madness ; so that, when one 
retires into the cell, the other, at the opposite end of 
the chain, is necessarily dragged forward in pro- 
portion. 
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DXCIII. In the first cell, commencing on the 
right, was a young Arab, sunk in a lethargy from 
which nothing could rouse him. He turned his eyes 
after us, as we passed, otherwise he might have been 
taken for a statue. The next was an Arnaout 
soldier, who, becoming mad in Candia, had been 
sent thither by Mohammed Ali, to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in chains. He sat cross-legged 
close to the gratings, perfectly naked, with his aims 
crossed upon his breast, and his eyes closed, as if in 
a dream, llcing roused, and called upon by name, 
be slowly ojiened his eyes, while one of the bystanders 
jircscntcd him with a flower, which he smelled to, 
and appeared to regard with interest, smiling when 
addressed, but uttering not a word ; and when w'e 
(piitted him, he again rclajised into his dreamy state. 
'Flu' individual occupying the neighbouring cell, ’ 
lying in a cornei’, rolled up in his blanket and mat, 
lifted up his head when called upon, stared wildly at 
the spectators, and then, covering himself again, 
refused to come forth. Seated by the next grating 
was a youth, about eighteen years old, who, having 
been forced away from his village, and carried as a 
conscript to the army, had grown mad with the 
thoughts of home, but by proper treatment might 
probably have recovered. Heyond this young man 
was a lively prating Arab, who related with singular 
fluency the histo”y of his imprisonment, caused, he 
assured us, by his s,si.er, who, having led him away 
from his village, liad afterwards entrapped him into 
this place. To him succeeded another Arab, wanton 

X 4 
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as a satyr, equally talkative, and equally mad ; but it is 
im])ossible to describe, one by one, all the dwellers in 
this prison-house. 'Jlie most tearful example of 

Moody madness, laughing wild 
Amidst severest woe, ” — 

tvas a {'‘aireeii of respectable family,* covered with 
boils and scars, gaunt, emaciated, and consumed by 
the fever wlilcli had destroyed liis intellect. Ilis 
burning eyeballs, bloodsliot, and ready to start from 
their sockets, were rolling wildly, as he exhibited, in 
the most sliocking manner, tlie loathsomeness ol' Ins 
disorder. Close to this man was a religious fanatic, 
who, discovering us to be Fraidvs, was lavish in those 
terms of abuse, whicli none but a madman could now 
litter witli impunity in Kgypt. Among these luna- 
tics, there was one individual, who, having, as lu' 
himself related, been guilty of a crime of unspeakable 
enormity, had been therefore suspected of insanity, 
and contined in this dismal place, where he was 
employed in manufacturing liooks and (‘yes ; and, 
except that he spoke laughingly of his demonial fla- 
gitiousness, exhibited no signs of madness. Perhaps, 
when apprehended, and in danger ol* condign punish- 
ment, lie liad assumed tin ajipearance of lunacy, 
to save his forfeit life. Hie old Arab keeper, who 
:hovved us round the liuilding, having lieen rendered 
by long liabi" utterly insensible of the misery he 
witnessed, laughed li(‘artily at their wild incoheremt 
balibliiv;, whicli t(; ■•im was merely niattci’ of amuse- 
ment. ITow tlie V retclicd creatures are fed and 
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treated, I know not. The estaldishmcnt is sometimes 
visitt'd by medical men ; but the mere appearance 
ind economy of tlic ])Iace are a blot on the character 
of IMohammed Ali, and prove him to be destitute of 
the ordinary feelings of humanity. His lions and 
ele phant in the citadel are better housed. In the 
adjoining liospital, tlie arrangements are somewhat 
superior ; though it may still be doubted whether it 
!)e a nuisance or a benefit to the public ; the rooms, 
opc'ii in front, and closed at night with a mat, ex- 
tending round a filthy court, and being furnished 
each with a stream of water, stinking like a puddle. 
A few miserablt) wooden bedsteads stand in the 
middle of the apartments, which appeared to contain 
n'> otlu'r ('onvenience. All the jiatients, several of 
wliom lay slretclual, perliajis in malignant fevers, bn 
tJuar shartc‘rc'd couches, exhibited a filthy and scpialid 
rqipc'arance, causing us to shudder as we passed. 
'1 he apartments of the women we did not visit. 

DXCIV. Trom these horrid spectacles, which 
harron uj) and sadden the mind, we proceeded 
towards the Tombs of the Khalits,’^ situated 
ill tlu‘ sandy ])lain, about a mile east of the city. 
The transition to the peace of death, from ])ain, and 
sufrering, and the extremity of Amman degradation, 
seemed to be soothing and agreca!)!e ; for here 
the wiek(;d c*ease 'ro.n t»’oubling, and the weary are 
at rest.” The niausolea are many in number, con- 
structed in the purest style of Saracenic arcliitecture, 
with magiiificciit domes, spacious areas, and elegant 
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arcades, siirniountcd by minarets of great height, and 
encircled by several tiers of light stone galleries. 
Narrow winding staircases, the exact counterpart of 
those ill our gothic churches, lead to the summit, with 
small doorways, at intervals, opening into the gal- 
leries, from whence the mue/zins once summoned the 
faithful to prayer. From the top of one of these lofty 
turrets I enjoyed a varied and extensive view over the 
tombs, environs, and city of Cairo. The mosc[ue 
itself — for, like the fanes of antiipiity, each struc- 
ture is at the same time a temple and a tomb — con- 
sists of a large quadrangular court, flanked on the 
east and west by an an^ade, witli a I’oof ot‘ small 
cupolas, hi the eastern arcade stands the juiljiit, 
constructed in the most chaste and elegant manner 
with stone, adorned by slender columns, tiatauy, and 
sculptured foliage. Edifices like these, from their 
stately masculine simplicity, deformed by no bestial 
imagery, awakening no degrading associations, ai’e 
beheld, in their mouldering decay, with a reverence 
akin to what we exjierience in the ]>resence of honour- 
able old age ; since they were el ected for the service 
of God, and never ])olluted by the trace ol’ an idol. 
The tombs are situated i^i spacious apartments, and 
surrounded by a skreen (r. open woodwork, piotect- 
ing them from wanton dilapidation. Those of’ the 
women, seehu^cd even in death s stand apart, at the 

* A.siinihir r(.elint; j;*'(’vails in IVrsia. “ I.i'jir jalonsi:*,” sjtys Uliardin, 
“ va encore pins loin ; car, c|iian(l its enteiTcnt Ics ieinnics, its U n- 
dent i . pavilion uutoni de la losse, afin (|ue les assistants lu; jiuisscnt 
pas voir Ir rurps euse« ’U (jue I’oii y descend.’^ — cn Feist y 
vol, X. p. 
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op))()site end of tlie cluunber, where, from a senti- 
ment hiolicr and purer than that of jealousy, their 
very ^ raves are hidden from the public eye. Delicacy 
so reiined could never, I apprehend, have existed 
independently of very exalted love. A few devout 
])ersons still repair to these mosques to pray; and 
two or three Ai\ib fimilies, perhaps by hereditary 
ri<>lit, ])erform tlie pious oilice of protecting tliem 
from ])r()fanation. 

1)XC\\ Returning from these splendid monu- 
memts, and turning aside towards the right, we visited 
tiu' spot, wlu're, amid innumerable Moliammedan 
grav(\s, stands tlu^ liumble tomb whicli covers tlie 
rtMuains of llurckhardt. It is repaired and kept 
eh'an by Osman Effendi, — a personal friend of 
tlie iravelhvr, — who has earned Jiis respect for 
him beyond the grave ; and but for whose care it 
would -soon be utterly forgotten, since it is distin- 
guislied neither by name nor inscription. A monu- 
ment, however, is due to Ilurckhardt ; not as a 
means of augmenting his reputation, — wliich must 
he based u])on his works, — but as a mark of tlie gra- 
titude? of the English nation, ever ready to do justice 
to departed merit. The ordinary Turkish tombs 
differ very little irom those iu our own churchyards, 
consisting of a shd), witii an upright columnar stone 
at either end ; tlir c'lv? at the liead being surmounted 
by a larger turban ovei a male, and a smaller one 
over a female grave. In some cases, the tombs 
of women are adorned with the figure of a rose, 
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probably eniblcraatic of the vii-jijin state. All these 
tombs being hollow, with a small arched opening at 
either end, are inhabited by dogs, jackals, snakes, 
and other beasts and reptiles. The object of those 
apertures 1 was unable to discover ; most probably 
there is some superstition at the bottom; but hence 
it is that Mohammedan ceineteries are tlie constant 
haunt of wild beasts. 

DXCVI. In returning to the city, we ])assed the 
Hah el Footoor, one of those beautiful Sarac('ui(; 
gates, erected by the old sultans ol’ Iigyi>t, of whicli 
a very small number now remain. It terminates 
above in a perfect arch, adorned with an astragal and 
serpentine fillet, alternating with a band of open 
lozenges, each containing a rosette, a star, or some 
similar object. Other elegant and tasteful ornaments 
enrich the higher portions of the gateway, which may 
be considered as a magnilicent specimen of Oriental 
architecture. Proceeding westward along the walls, 
we traversed the Klia/ish, or great canal, which 
intersects the road, and is lined on either side, 
throughout the greater part of its course, by housis 
and gardens of a mean appearance : the water was 
now green and slinking, i vidcjitly deteriorating the 
air, and stunting the vegetation on its banks, where 
the plants and trees w'ere discoloured and withered. 
In fact, the Khalish, as Clarke very justly observes, 
is a filthy ditch, w'hich W'ould be regarded as a 
nuisance in any c eritry in the civilised workl. Yet 
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here it was that Biirckhardt selected liis place of 
residence, iu the vilest and most unhealthy quarter 
of Cairo, where tlie very atmosphere is pestilential, 
and must constantly induce dysentery and malignant 
fevers. 
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DXCVII. Among tlu‘ bazfns of Cairo, tlio ])rm- 
cipal and most frc(|Uciito(l appears to bo tlio om; 
situated near the slave market. Here we observed 
what ill tills country are termed auetions : that is, a 
man having a shawl, a gnu, a turban, or any ot her 
object, for sale, stands Uji-in the bazar, and impiires 
who will hid for it. Some pi son says, “ one piastre ; ” 
another, “two;*' while the seller, holding np the 
article, walks to atul fro, prochiimiiig the highest sum 
offered, until he is satisfied with the price, d’he 
throng in this bazfir was so dense, that it reipiired 
some patience and jihysical jiower to force a way 
tlirough. One of tiie itinerant chapmen was a hook- 
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seller, whose stock consisted of certain naanuscript 
coj)ies of the Koran, enclosed in bcautilul cases of 
embroidered silk or cloth of <>’old. On my expressing 
a desire to pui'chase one of the volumes, he drew the 
Koran out of the case, and, thrusting the manu- 
script into his l)osom, ])resented me with tlie envelope; 
steadily refusing, even for the love of gain, to place 
the holy volume in the hands of a ('hristian. Indeed, 
he would not even allow me to look at it. The 
diflerent parts of the bazar an' divided from each 
other by heavy iron chains, suspended across the 
passages, al)out thn'c feet and a half from the ground, 
beneath which it is necessary to stoop. Here the 
thronging and pressing is commonly so great, par- 
ticularly among the women, who constiliite the 
principal population of the bazars, that many a lady 
of rank must fre(]uently, I a))prehen(l, lose her 
slippi'i's in the crowd. * 'I'lie ap])earance of the shops, 
when viewed se|)arately, is far from splendid ; no one 
merchant making any extraordinary display of wealth, 
or imagining that a profusion of mirrors, or costly 
gilding, could, in the eyes of his customers, enhance 
the value of liis merchandise. Ihit the general asj)ect 
of the bazar is highly striking and ])ictures(pie, from 
the extraordinary niingli)ig of races, complexions, 
and costumes exhibited ; where the half-naked negro, 
the tattered Arab, the 'I'lirk with flowing drapery 
and majestic beard, and tlie Greek in liis gorgeous 

* As sometimes !' i;>{yn( .1, iM eordin^ to tlie New Arabian Nights, 
in the bazars oT Irak. “ More than one luily of rank lost her slippers 
in the crowd,*' — Storj/,n/ A''da6hii\ i. 78. 
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and glittering drcvss, are beheld moving among crowds 
of ladies, whose black caftans, or mantles, open in 
front, disclose their pink silk garments, and the rich 
brilliant shawls encircling their loins. 

DXCVIIL From this gay lively scene ^ve pro- 
ceeded to the slave market, where men, wonit'n, and 
children, huddled together on the ground, are ex- 
posed for sede, like so many litters ol’ ))igs. 'Fo 
declaim upon the horrors of slavery, among nations 
who indulge in this unnatural luxury, — for the sale 
of man by man is repugnant to )iatu)e, — would be 
perfectly fruitless ; the only practicable remedy being, 
to enlighten and purify the minds of the enslavers, 
who, in intellectual and mond dignity, are commoidy 
upon a par with their victims. Philantliropy, and 
elevated rational views coricerning the nature and 
duties of man, constitute true wisdom, which, thougli 
universally affected in civilised countries, is the 
genuine apanage of lew. Among the Oricmtals it is 
so utterly unknown, that even hypocrisy iloes not 
assume it as a mask. The thorough barbarian, guided 
from the cradle to the grave by custom, pietends not, 
indeed, to judge for himself; it is enough for him to 
know, on any occasion, ho - his ancestors acted, that 
he may blindly and servilely tread in I'lieir footstej)s ; 
and when such is the principle of action, the individual 
whom it iniiuences must be n'garded rather as a brute 
pursuing its natural instincts, tluui as an intellectual 
and ational being. Vehemently to blame or upbraid 
him, th refore, w< uld be as unreasonable as to vilify 
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an ass for braying, or a cat for catching mice ; the 
result, in all these cases, proceeding from a natural 
propensity. 

DXCIX. But tlie slave markets which T have visited 
presented not the melancholy harrowing spectacle 
I had anticipated. AVe, indeed, regarding a ninnber 
of our fellow-creatures, reduced by the chances of war, 
or the avarice of tlu‘ir parents or chiefs, to a level 
with the beasts of the field, converted into an article 
of tratlic, transported from their country, houseless, 
friendless, defenceless, exposed to the brutal misrule 
of men hardened by a long career of profligacy and 
crime ; ?re, 1 say, beholding this, and reflecting what, 
under similar circumstances, our own feelings would 
be, conceive that the minds of these poor savages 
must be a prey to the most exquisite anguish. Hap- 
pily it is not so. ‘‘ (Jod tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” To the ])risoner, the bondman, the 
slave, a bluntncss of feeling, an absolute insensibility 
to the horrors of his positioi), is mcicifully awarded ; 
so that, when exem])t from ))hysical suffering, he is 
commonly happy, or, at least, enjoys a species of 
animal satisfaction, the highest of which his uncul- 
tivated nature is capable. 

DC. 'Hie slaves now exposed w('re chiefly women, 
or, rathei', girls, from Abyssinia, and other countries 
of the interior. Some lew, being unwell, were con- 
fined in a small room, apart from the rest ; and these 
appeared to be gloomy and dejected, dwelling, — as 

VOL. TJ. Y 
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is natural in sickness, — on the thoughts of home, and 
tlie parents and friends whom they had lost for ever. 
The others, whether Abyssinians or negrcsscs, being 
formed by habit and education for slavery, seemed 
perfectly at their ease, and, though of various cha- 
racters and temperaments, had as sleek and wanton an 
air as any of the free women around them, lletweeu 
the negresses and Abyssinians there was, however, 
this difference, that the former displayed a coolness 
bordering on apathy, and a lasciviousness void of 
passion ; while the small delicate i'eatures and fiery 
eyes of the latter betokened an imj)assione(l and 
vigoi'ous character ; though, like the others, they 
appeared to support their misfortunes with exemplary 
e(pia!iimity. Wlien a buyer ])resents himsell', and 
singles out from among the crowd a young woman 
who pleases his eye, she is commanded by the slave- 
merchant to rise, in some instances to remove her 
only covering, and exhibit every ])art of her person. 

Coh tibi pcen^? viderc cst. 

Ut nudain/' 

If tlie price be agreed on, her removal immediately 
follows, — for the mone) being paid, it would be dan- 
gerous to leave her an hour in the bands of persons so 
unprincipled as the Jellab.'., - otherwise she returns 
to the mat, and resumes her seat with the utmost indil- 
ference. Just 's we entei ed, the bargain had been con- 
cluded fo)- a little negress. Having counted out the 
price, her purchaser, an elderly old villain, rcsemhling 
one vjf the .Jews ir Annibale Caracci’s “ Susannah and 
the two '‘Jders,” tapping her lightly on the shoulder. 
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bade her rise and follow him. Rejoiced at having 
found a master, she hastily wrapped her garment 
about her, and departed, apparently without casting 
a single glance at her companions. 

DCI. Most of the Europeans in Cairo, — who, 
leaving tlieir own countries witliout any fixed opinions, 
easily adopt those of the Orientals, — endeavour to 
palliate the deformities of slavery by dvyT'lling on the 
habitual kindness of the T\irks towards their depen- 
dants. Rut should they, on the contrary, be cruel 
and merciless, what is to prevent them ? It is known 
with what design young and beautiful l)oys are pur- 
chased. Is this what is called hehig kind and indul- 
gent ? We are, indeed, told, as a presuuij)tive j)roof 
of the humanity of the Turks, that, on all occasions, 
their youthful slaves display th(‘ utmost fidelity and 
attachment towards their owners ; but, degraded, 
Jiumiliated, infamous, with no place, save their mas- 
liouse, wherein to hide their heads, they are 
constrained to nourish some kind of attachment for 
that house, the only one on earth where their in- 
famy is no bar to advancement. This is the origin 
of their fidelity. Among these youths, tlu‘ greater 
number are Greeks, whom Otho, if he would deserve 
the crown bestowed on hiio, should peremptorih^ 
demand from tli- Raslia. It is rejiorted that ten 
thousand individr ds of tJiis unha])py nation still re- 
main in slavery in l^^ypt, notwithstanding the efforts 
made by Europe to redeem and return them to their 
friends, and the dclutive professions of the Pasha and 
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liis family ; wlio, wlien they pretended, a few years 
ago, to deliver up theii (ireek slaves, are said to have 
made an exception of all those possessing youth or 
beauty. I have seen, in Cairo, young men and boys, 
kidnapped in their infancy, who, though the names ol’ 
their parents, and the place of their birth, had been 
obliterated from their memory, still cherislied the 
recollection that tliey were of the Greek race. One 
of these was a little Candiot, whom a d'urkish officer 
had captured during the troubles in Crete, and sent, 
like a dog or monkey, as a preseiit to bis wife, wlio 
for this reason refused to part with him ; otherwise h(' 
would have been ransomed, and s(‘t at lil)erty. 

DCII. A short time ago, a (Jreek lady of rank 
and distinction, and a widow, learning tliat one of 
her sons, taken during the war, was a slave in a 
Turkish family at Alexandria, proceeded to Hgypt 
with the design of rescuing him. Application, in 
the first instance, was made to the Pasha, who re- 
fused to interfere with the household affiiirs of his 
subjects. Captain Lyons, of the Madagascar, and the 
British Consul-(jenei*al, likewise applied in vain ; 
Mohammed Ali regarding the right of enslaving men 
as something tO'> sacred lo be meddled with. The 
mother, however, hojiing even against hope, remained 
two or three y. ai\s at Alexandria, and at length, 1 know 
not how, contrived to obtain jiosscssion of her child, 
with whom she took refuge at the British consulate. 
Against this flagfjuit invasion of the right of pro- 
perty the Turks ir weighed with great vehemence. 
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insisting, in a lofty tone, that the boy should imme- 
diately be delivered ii]) to his owners ; to which the 
consul replied, that all persons residing in his house 
were under the protection of the British flag, which 
they saw waving over its roof; that he was bound to 
yield no man an account of his household ; and if 
they ijifringed his consular privileges, they would 
do so at their peril. This putting a sto]) to the 
insolence of the Turks, the lady shortly afterwards 
departed with her child. 

DCIII. Anothe r case, still more distressing, came 
partly under my own observation at Cairo. Being 
one evening at tlie house of the J'Vencli consul, a 
('reek, escorted by one of* the Janissaries of tlie 
consulate, came to claim, upon 1 know not what 
grounds, the j)r()tecti()n of France, lie was a man 
\viiose a])])earance would have attracted attention in 
the midst of ten thoirsand. Considerably below the 
middle size, with large head, black piercing eyes, 
thick shaggy eyebrows, stooping in the shoulders, 
and past the prime of life, he nevertheless possessed 
a proud commanding air, as if accustomed to the 
exercise of autliorit} . Standing before the consul, 
leaning on his staft*, like a wayfaring man, he related 
his story with so elocpient, so ingenious a simplicity, 
while his rough ncatlierheaten clieeks were frequently 
moistened with tears, that I lelt deeply interested in 
his fate. Ten years ago, he said, his wile and 
infant daughter, having been made prisoners bv the 
lurks, were carried :.way into captivity, and sold as 

V 3 
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slaves. During nine years all liis inquiries and re- 
searches respecting tliein had proved unavailing ; but 
at length, about seven or eight months previous, he 
accidentally discovered that they were in the house 
— in the harem — of a Turk of distinction at Cairo. 
Whatever were his pursuits, his occupations, his 
hopes and prospects in life, he relinquished them, and 
journeyed into Egypt, in the hope of recovering 
povsscssioii of, perhaps, individuals dear to 

him in the world. By dint of untiring assiduity, he 
succeeded in conveying to his wife, though secluded 
in the recesses of the harem, the intelligence of 
his being in the city ; and it now remained to be 
seen whether nine years of captivity and degradation 
had obliterated the remembrance of her lawful and 
long-cherished affections. The woman, as her husband 
never once doubted, remaining unchanged, his pre- 
sence in Cairo determined hei*, at all hazards, to at- 
temj)t escape, and fly to his arms. But then* were two 
obstacles. Greek women, faithful like her, liad more 
than once succeeded in escaping from the harems ; 
but their very garments being the jiroperty of their 
masters, they had not only been retaken and forced 
back into slavery, but funherinore punished as thieves. 
Besides, her dai ghter, now twelve or tliirteen years 
old, had been artfully prevailed upon to make pro- 
fession of Jshimisw, and to slmn her mother, whose 
reproaches, mild as they must have been, she could 
not iiatiently endure. For some time, however, the 
mother entertaiiu*d the hope of reawakening her 
natural cdfecti ns, a 1 making her the companion of 
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her flight ; but at length, despairing of success, she 
effected her escape alone, clad in a single garment, and 
took refuge with her husband in the house of a Frank. 
Being poor and friendless, they had been unable to 
make their way to the seashore ; and their humble 
retreat having been at length discovered, the husband 
was now come to claim tlie protection of the French 
consul for his wifvv Up to this time, he observed, 
tliey had willingly- '•g/ \ imagining it still possible 

that their daughter — an only child — might repent, 
and join them ; but, since slie a])])earcd to have volun- 
tarily forsaken her ])arents, her country, and her 
( jod, he had now resolved, however bitter it might 
be, to abandon all hope of her for ever. Theconsid, 
‘ilready W(‘ll disposed to exercise his authority in 
behalf ol' the unhappy (ircek, pledged himself, at my 
eanuisl request, to protect him and his wife ; and 
though, when 1 left, they were still in the city, I 
hiake no doubt of their ultimate good fortune. 

DCIV. From the slave market, the a])pearance of 
which suggested the above details, we proceeded into 
the suburbs, near the Khalish, where chickens are 
artificially hatched. To this purpose* a large but 
mean building is appropriated ; before the door of 
which we found two govm-nment rliaooshe.Sy appointed 
to watch over ^he interests of tlu' Pasha, to whom 
belong all esta)>li.;ln)K*nts by which any thing can be 
gained. The Arab overseer, saucy and avaricious, 
like the underlings ol‘ all despotic governments, i‘e- 
quired, before lie would admit us, a jiresent of fifty 
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piastres ; precisely in the insolent overbearing style 
of behaviour adopted tOvVards C^hristians in former 
years. Two words, liowcver, — llahih Effendi and 
the koorhasli,, — sufficed to dissipate liis illusion, 
and to teach him that times had changed. With 
a shrug, and, ])erhaj)s, a secret curse against the 
Pasha, for protecting Franks from contumely and 
extortion, he civilly led the way towards the ovens, 
which, though highly curious and useful, display ex- 
ternally but a very sorry appearance. 

1)CV. 'Fhe hatching oven consists of a suite of 
small s(]uare chainl)('rs, or cells, arranged oii either 
side of a long passage, into whicli tliey open ; the 
dooi'way, when there are eggs within, b(*ing closed 
with mats. In some of the ('haml)ers the eggs had 
becai newly put in, and were ])erfectly wliite ; in 
others, having already undergone many changes, they 
exhibited a dirty yellow colour; while, in several 
cells, the embryo having been warmed into life, had 
shattered its prison, and was emerging through tlio 
broken shell. Nothing is more common than the 
process of incubation, which, in fact, falls under the 
eye of every man ; and tin* principle' of tlie h^gyj)- 
tian hatching-oven , in which a heated atmosphere 
nerforms the office of tiie hen, is also generally un- 
derstood ; yet T could not behold without admiration 
a thick stratum of eggs, acted upon by an invisible 
fluid, !)ur.sting into sj)ontaneous motion, rolling against 
each otiiru*, cracking, opening, and disclosing each an 
organised anbnaU/ being. As soon as the chick- 
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ens are out of the sliell, they are carefully removed 
into the passage, which is divided into numerous com- 
])artments by small ridges of clay ; from whence, 
when a few days old, they are drafted off into cooler 
quaitcrs. '['he passage, at the time of our visit, was 
filled with chickens ; of which there must have been 
many thousands, not more than one day old, chirping, 
moving about, and nestling against each other. 
Stones placed at intervals, like stepping stones in a 
brook, enabled us to traverse the several compart- 
ments. A number of low subterranean cells, in 
which an ecpial temperature is maintained by fires of 
dung, communicate a sufficient heat to the hatching- 
rooms by apertures in the floor. Few persons can 
'mdure, for any length of time, the intense heat of 
these ovmis. We were glad to make ouresca])e; and, 
on issuing forth into the streets, — after making our 
saucy Arab a handsome present, — we found the 
atmosphei-e of (’airo, at noon, cool and refreshing, 
llesjiecting this process, many erroneous ideas are 
prevalent in J'iurope. It has been supposed that the 
secret, as it is termed, is known only to the inhabit- 
ants of a few villages in the Delta, who, disjK'rsing 
themselves over the country in autumn, undertake 
the management of such eggs as are entrusted to 
their care ; but there is no secret in the matter, and 
the eggs are thus hatched by tlie iidiabitants in all 
parts of Egypt, the oven we examined there 
were at least twenty cells, each, perhaps, containing 
five thousand eggs; so that, should they all take, 
one hundred thousand chickens would be produced 
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in twenty-one days ; or one million seven hundred 
thousand per annum, supposinjr the process to go on 
without intermission. Two hundred similar ovens, 
kept in constant operation, would, therel'ore, hatch, 
in the year, three hundred and forty millions of 
chickens ; so that were this ])ractice introduced into 
England, it would very speedily reduce the price of 
]>oultry. 

DCVI. In the Valley of the Wanderings, extend- 
ing from the vicinity of Toura to the Jled Sea, are 
found the remains of extensive forests, ovtuthrown 
and converted into agate, which W(? were tlesirous of 
visiting. Several of the IVanks of Cairo, who sel- 
dom venture beyond their thresholds unattended by a 
host of guides, understanding our intention, pro- 
phesied we should all be murdered in tin’s ])erilous 
adventure, unless protected by an escoit of jMahazi 
Bedouins — the lords paramount of the whole desert 
lying between the latitudes of C'airo and Kosseir. 
Accustomed, however, to their credulity* -and ex- 
aggeration, which, at an earlier stage of our jouiaiey, 
might have deceived us, we slighted their jirognos- 
tications, and proceeded on the excursion with our 
ordinary Arab atf 'idants and usual arms. Quitting 
the city by the Gate of the Citadel, and traversing 
the great iVIarr, ilook cemetery, we tiuyied off to the 
left, a little beyond Toura, and entered among the 
rocky hollows of the desert, where the ground is 
strewcil with tragn / nts of crystal, and large beds of 
the oalreu (lilaipuriu. I'he mouth of the valley is ol 
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considerable breadth, and the hilly chain constituting 
its northern boundary abrupt and rugged, being 
intersected by numerous deep and rocky ravines, 
through which the gazelles descend at night into the 
plain. In all places fre([uented by these animals, we 
observe the same contrivances lor desti'oying them, — 
small semicircular breastworks, behind which the 
sportsmen lie in wait for their game. 

DC VI I. Having advanced some distance into the 
valley, in many [)laces divided by intervening ridges 
into several parallel channels, we arrived among the 
petrifactions, scattered over the ground in large blocks 
of various forms. 'I'hc exterior of the stone exhibits 
*lu^ appearance and colour of wood ; while the inte- 
rior, resembling Hint or agate, is often singularly 
variegated. In some s])ecimens, we observed the 
knots atul roots of the tree, twisted and interlaced ; 
ni others, u straight line grain, and, in a third sort, — 
by far the most plentiful, — the loose fibrous texture 
charactciistic of palm wood. Hitherto, however, 
though we had advanced several miles up the valley, 
none of those immense trees, spoken of at (^airo, ap- 
peared. AVe therefnre continued in the same direction, 
until, in passing the entrance to a narrow opening, 
we discovered in the diseanei- a small bright red hill, 
which, viewed ir- contrast with the surrounding grey 
rooks, seemed to Ii.we been drenched with showers 
of blood. Though this is not the place where the 
petrifactions are usually sought, the extraordinary 
aspect of the hill induced us to diverge from our 
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course ; and immediately, almost in the mouth of 
the gorge, we discovered enormous trees, bared of 
their branches, overthrown, and converted into 
stone. Several of the trunks meastired three feet in 
diameter, and from forty to fifty-two feet in length ; 
in some cases presenting the appearance of having 
been sawn into various lengths ; in others, particu- 
larly on the slope of the hills, seeming to have been 
overthrown in their petrified state by floods or 
hiUTicanes, and shattered to fragments in their fall. 
It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that, in all cases 
which came under my notice, the roots of the trees 
point towards the Red iSea, and their summit towards 
Egypt. Few of these larger petrifactions are palms, 
though we observed one sitecimen, tliree feet and a 
half in length, which displayed all the rough annular 
appearance of the date tree, whose branches had been 
lopped off, according to the ])resctit fashion. The 
greater number arc a species of tree no longer known 
in Egy|)t. A petrified ])eg, or wedge, picked, up by 
Dr. Hogg, contained two pieces of rusty iron nail. 
The toj)s of the hills, the beds of the torrents, the 
hollow.s, glens, and ravines, are profusely covered 
with the.se petrifactions j which would seem, in most 
instances, to have l)een traiismuted in an iijnight 
position, and afterwards cast down and broken. All 
this portion <d' t’’c desert, therefore, must once have 
been fertile, «ud covered with forests * ; though, in 

* The (;!(! priest of who, in the Timieiis (tf IMiito, relate!' 

so iniiiiy extr ^iriliiiarv tin fT to Solon, alludes to a tradition at- 
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process of time, the vegetation has disappeared, and 
the soil, scorched and deprived of moisture by the 
sun, lias lost the power of production. On arriving 
at the red hill, we found it to be a hemispherical 
eminence, covered with a thick coating of vermiliou- 
tinted clay, which might, perhaps, be advantageously 
employed in the manufacture of jiorcelain. 


the devastation oi' tlicse mountainous tracts to some mar- 
vellous chaui^e in tlie course ot* j\ature, and the too ni?ar apj)roac!i of 
the sun. Some ohst ure notion of' this kind the (Jreeks enveloped in 
tlu‘ j)oetical fable of Phaeton. lie further observes that, when the 
low lands wen; devastatc'd by a deluge*, the shepherds and herdsmen 
removed to the mountains, and were tluTc saved from destruetion ; 
eonsccjuently those mountains could not have been wholly destitute 
of vegetation : 6 says lu‘, “ eU re raAKa (T(ji>r^)p koX rure c/c 

ravTTis Tf?s' aTTopLas (Tw^ei AvofXfpos'. ^'(Hau 5’ou ol t^col 7^]V yrn' vSacri KaduipuvTei; 
KuTaK\v^u.vu'y Ol pit/ t v roiS' opem Siairco^ovrai 0 ooko\oi vopeisre, o \ 5*eV roTs Trap’ 
i/piv /ru\((Tiv t:ls Ty^v i^dXarrav imh rutv Trurapatv tpepovrai.^* — Plato}ds Opevd^ 
pt. iii. voi.li. p. 13. Edit, Imm. Uckfe. 
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DCVIIl. FouMKR].y, ii Christian traveller dis- 
covered in a mosque would liave been considered 
guilty of sacrilege, and compelled to ahjin-e his religion, 
or lose his life ; and, even at the present day, Chris- 
tians arc rigidly prohibited the entry of all Mohani- 
inedau places ^ f worship, so that, to obtain admission, 
they must adopt the disguise of a native. Having, ac- 
cordingly, assumed the Turkish costume, and received 
from the governor an ollicer to accompany me, I 
visited, shortly htf uc my departure, the two most 
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remarkable mosques of Cairo ; the interior of which 
few travellers have belield, and none described. The 
first I entered was the celebrated mosque of El 
Azhar^ or, ‘‘ of Flowers,” founded a. ir. 358 (a.d. 
9()8), during the reign of AH, tlie grandson of 
Aklishid*, three years before tlie commencement of 
tlie Fatimite dynasty. On arriving at tlie gateway, 
we doffed our slippers, and entered a marble-paved 
court, surrounded by an elegant colonnade, the en- 
tablature of whicli is adorned with arabesques of a 
bright red colour. Numbers of poor Musulmans, 
maintained by the cliarity of the foundation, were 
lying asleep on mats in various paits of the area ; while 
others, in their immediate vicinity, were engaged in 
prayer. To avoid attracting the attention of tlie 
fanatical ivorshipjiers, we passed on rapidly, as if 
bronglii tliither by devotion, and, traversing the court, 
proceeded into the body of tlie mosque, wdiere a 
numerous congregation was assembled. Contrary to 
the ideas commonly prevailing in hairope, a large 
portiim of the votaries consisted of ladies, who were 
walking to and tro without tlie slightest restraint, 
conversing with each other, and mingling freely 
among the men. The pulpit, constructed entirely of 

* Amoii}; the Furgnni tli<* titn AfJtsfudy acconliiiiij to th(' Arabic 
writers, reseiribled the 'Ja'MJi* ot the K.c>aians, aii-l th(! (^Jiosioes t)t tlic 
Persians. The tbnnder ot ihe vVkhsliid dyniusty in Egypt wrs Abou- 
bekr Ibii Taji ; who, having, dming many years, exercised the supreme 
power, died in a. n. 134. His successors, like the roh faincans of 
France, were only so inaiiy royal shadows, tin; real autlu)nt> being 
possessed by Kajhor, a black, who died in A. ii. 3o8, the year in which 
El Azliur was founded. — JinaahcLun, Annal, note, pp. '2,, 3. 
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stone, adorned with slender pillars, and beautifully 
carved, greatly resembles the suggesti of Catholic 
churches, and stands at the extremity of the building, 
directly opposite the entrance. Numerous rows of 
marble columns, about two feet in diameter, extend 
the whole length of the edifice, supporting the roof, 
and creating an idea of gi’andeur ; the pavement, 
likewise, is of marble. But the height of the mosque 
corresponds not with the extent of the ground-plan ; 
and this imperfection diminishes the effect which its 
forest of pillars and tasteful ornaments would other- 
wise jiroduce. 

DCIX. Though originally erected for purposes of 
devotion, the mosques are often converted into cara- 
vanserais ; where persons, having no other home, may 
sleep and eat, listen to the relations of the story-teller, 
or transact business. In the time of Van Egmont, 
it was said, that between five and six thousand 
persons received their daily subsistence; from the 
mosque of El Azhar; while two thousand slejit nightly 
within its walls. The individuals attached to its 
service, and those who partook of its bounties, 
amounted to forty thousand, though many of them 
lived in distant parts ot the country.* Though 

^ Travels, vol. ii. j). f)7. — Jle adds : “ This opiileiit mosque is, 
however, a very Lerr/hie .structure to .strauj^ers not acquainted with thr 
custoin.s of th,- country; fur, if any person happens to enter it, he is 
immediately thrown into j)i i.son, where he luis no other choice than to 
tnvi\ Mohammedan, or .suffer death/’ It wa.s here tliat the women 
assemhJed tumuItiiuKslv, in i814, upon the promu libation of the 
ordonna 'c of Moha imed Ali, appropriating to liim.self the whole 
landcnl property . \T. :yr 
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less rich and flourishing than formerly, this establish- 
ment is still considerable, and contains several colleges, 
where the ulemas lecture on the Koran and the laws. 
In other respects, it resembles a caravanserai, divided 
into several quarters, appropriated to the students of 
different nations, — the Persians, the Turks, the Syrians, 
the Nubians, &c., — who are supported by the revenues 
of the mosque. Each division is under the superin- 
tendence of a nazir, subordinate to the principal 
director. On every alternate day, three thousand 
eight hundred pounds of bread, and a quantity of oil 
for the lamps, are distributed ; besides which tlie 
students receive monthly a small stipend. The whole 
annual ex])enditure is estimated at six hundred and 
thirty thousand piastres, partly furnished by the 
government, and partly arising from the rent of 
houses, shops, and warehouses, be(|ueathed to tlie 
charity by pious individuals.^ For the convenience 
of the crowds who freciuent the establishment, 
numerous entrances have been made on all sides. f 

DOX. We next proceeded to the moscpie of Sultan 
Hassan, erected near the gate leading to tlie citadel. 
The liistory of the founder of this magnificent struc- . 
ture presents a striking example ol the instability of 
oriental despots. Succeeding liis brother Hajji, mur- 
dered, in A. H. ilassan exercised the supreme 

authority during lln ee years ; when he was deprived 

^ Tiic rized's, the majority ot’ which are now government property. 

f Mcn^iny Histoh'c do torn. ii. p.3‘27. 

VOI. IT. Z 
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of the sceptre by his brother A1 Salah : but this 
prince, ignorant of tlie art of reigning, being, in 
A.H. "^ 55 , dethroned and imprisoned, llassan was a 
second time invested with the piii|)le. Sedition, 
however, and dissensions between the Sultan and tlie 
chief of his Mamalooks arising, a civil war ensued, 
and the prince, defeated by his slave, was com])ellcd 
to seek for safety in flight, and an obscurity from 
which he never again emerged.* d’he mosque, built 
in the form of a parallelogram, is exceedingly lofty, 
and surrounded by a projecting cornice and frieze, 
ornamented with arabesques ; and its minarets, sur- 
passing all others in height, are the lirst whicli the 
traveller beholds on approaching the city. Ascending 
a long flight of steps, and passing under a magnilicent 
doorway, we entered the vestibule, and pioceeded 
towards the sacred jiortion of the edifice; wheie, on 
stepping over a small railing, it was necessary to take 
off our halwnsJtas, or red Turkish shoes. Men' we 
beheld a spacious square court, paved with mai ble of 
various colours, fancifully arranged, with a beautiful 
octagonal marble fountain in the centre, surmounted 
by a cupola of airy proportions, resting on slender 
• pillars. On each side of this area is an extremely 
lofty arched rcce s, judiciously introduced fim the pur- 
pose of breaking uj) the uniformity of the enormous 
walls. 

* Arufale.s pp. 8.5. Tho cxpcnsi.* 

attciidiiig tlic erection of tlii.s edi fire was immense; amountini;, it is 
•said, U) 1000 initkals o^' j'old per day. As the inosrpic was three yt'ars 
in l)nildin!. the whole l :6t would be 219,000 ounces of gold; or about 
750 , 000 /. blerling. 
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DCXI. At the extremity of the court, and entirely 
open to it, is a hir^e apartiiient, containing a small 
marble tabernacle, surrounded by slender tapering 
columns ; with a tasteful and finely scul])tured pulpit. 
Numerous Arabic sentences are written on the walls 
in letters of gold ; and below, scratclied with pen 
or pencil, are the names of various devotees; near 
which, in defiance of the proliibition of the prophet, 

I observed an attempt at delineating the human figure. 
Massive doors of bronze, elegantly ornamented, close 
the entrance into the sanctuary ; into which, from 
motives of piety or prudence, my rurkisli conductor 
was unwilling to introduce me. To behold this, 
however, having been my principal object, 1 addressed 
niyself directly to the ket‘i)er of the mosejuc, at 
the risk of’ IxMiig discovered; and, somewhat to the 
surprise of the Tui’k, obtained instant permission to 
enter. Here, in the centre of the apartment, and 
surrounded by a neat railing, stands the tomb of 
Sultan Ilassan*; though, according to Jemaleddin, 
he disappeared, after his defeat by \ clbog, the Ma- 
malook, and was never afterwards heard of. I he 
ceiiota])h, constructed in a simple style, with a short- 
pillar at either end, is of pure marble, without name 
or monumental inscription. On the plain slab was 
placed an antique manuscript copy of the Koran, in 

* “ Reims suis indiiKiOs, ac viribus onininb fracti:', salutcni 

fii^a petiit 8ultaiius. At. ’’oi) lueltb post, a Yelboga eoinpreiiensus 
fiiit, et sacTainentiiin (idei qnotl iili (eiii ^)eii.s iiiist.rieonliam adhibcat !) 
praistitcrant, abrogaiiduiii .stiiuiiint Einiri. 8idt;matiis llbasaiii sc- 
cuiulus, tros aiinos, .s^‘ptclil incuses, atque uuiiiu ilieiii diiravit. Locum 
vero (^uo sc iceepit nemo coinpertum liabuit.” — Ann. p. 85. 

Y. 4? 
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heavy massive binding, resembling that of our ances- 
tors, in which oak supplied the place of millboard. 
Before I was permitted to touch this sacred relic, 
the keeper of the mosque, whose suspicions were 
evidently excited, explicitly demanded of my com- 
panion what were my religion and country. Without 
the slightest hesitation, he re])lied, “ lie is a 'I'urk 
from Stambool : ” upon which the Koran was placed 
in my hands. The manuscri])t, which was of line 
parchment, and many centuries old, was written 
partly with ink, and partly in gold characters, and 
beautifully illuminated with stars of bright blue, 
purple, and gold. These tasteful ornaments, varying 
in size from that of a crown-piece to sixpence, studded 
the pages and the margin, but varied only iii dimen- 
sion, the pattern being always the same. 'Jiie title- 
page, slightly torn, exhibited a glittering mass of 
gilding, intermingled with arabescpies in brilliant 
colours. Turning fi-om the tomb to the a])artment 
itself, 1 admired the simple beauty of the dome, 
springing from a square basis, adorned above at each 
angle with an ornament consisting of a cluster of 
octagonal bronze pipes of different lengths. Every 
thing throughout the building displays a severe mas- 
culine taste, suggesting the idea of a fortress rather 
than a mere place of worship ; and it is related that, 
in the seditions and revolutions which burst forth 
during the decline of the Mamalook empire, this 
mosoue, like the temple of Jerusalem, was frequently 
taken possession of by the insurgents. 
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DCXII. The famous Sultan Almansoor Kalawiii, 
who defeated the Tartars in a great battle near Homs, 
in Syria, likewise erected, A. n: 683 (a. d. 1282), a 
mos(jue, vvliich still retains its celebrity. In the 
month Shaban of the previous year, Almansoor had 
narrowly escaped death, from an inundation at Da- 
mascus ; and in gratitude, perhaps, for this inteii)osi- 
tion of Providence, he commanded the edifice to be 
built. Kalawni having, as Mengin observes, possessed 
a considerable knowledge of medicine, they still 
preserve in the mosque several of Ins caftans, and his 
broad leathern girdle, foi-merly encrusted with i^lates 
of gold. A ♦alismanic virtue being atti'ibuted to these 
relics, the sick of both sexes repair with great devo- 
tion to the mosque; where, for a trifiing preseiit to 
the keeper, they are ]>ermitted to don a moth-eaten 
caftan, and bind the girdle round their waists. Other 
miracles are operated in this sacred building. At the 
threshold of the door is a slab of red marble, upon 
which a few drops of water being poured, and rubbed 
with a mysterious stone, preserved for the j)urpose, 
acquire a reddish hue. I his water, dro])ped into the 
mouth, is supposed to be a remedy for the cough. In 
the interior are two columns, one of which, if touched 
by the tongue of the 2 )atient, cures the jaundice ; the 
other, like the lingam of llijuloostan, and the fasci- 
num of the Homans, launoves barrmness in women; 
who, when thus iiiilicted, jiress a citron against the 
jjillar and swallow the juice.* 

Aiinalcs: yE^ypliara-, [) -13. — Mengin, Hist, de 
I’Egvpte, &v. tom. ii. p. 320. — Antupiit. Middleton, pp. 60. 71 

X 3 • 
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DCXIIL On the same day of my visit to the 
mosques, I also went over to the island of Rhoudii, 
the greater part^ of vvhieh is now laid out in pleasure 
gardens in the English style. At the southern ex- 
tremity the Pasha has erected powder-mills ; near 
which is the tower of the Milometer, or Mekyas, a 
marble pillar divided into cubits and inches, for ascer- 
taining the rise of the river. It stands in a deep 
square basin, and, in a. n. 3 47j the year of its erection, 
its base was on a level with the surface of the river, 
at low' Mile. Formerly, as we learn from the Mubian 
geographer, an elegant cupola was erected over the 
cistern, ornamented with arabescpies in gold, blue, and 
other colours ; but this no longer exists. A scpiare 
beam, passing from wall to wall, as represented in 
Pococke’s engraving, rests on the top of the column, 
and is now, perhaps, necessary to keej) it erect, but 
greatly detracts from the beauty of its appearance. 
We descend into the well by a flight of steps, once an 
ornament to the building, but at present neglected 
and covered with mud. The water, like that of the 
Khalish, having been long stagnant, was green and 
fetid ; and the whole place, like all other public 
works in this country, had rui appearance of dilapida- 
tion and decay. On the steps of the Mhlomctcr, 
Mos(;s, according to the traditions of the country, was 
discoverctl by Pharaoh’s daughter in the ark of bul- 
rushes. 

DCXIV. Authors have launched into extremely 
strange specul ition-: on the inundations of the Nile, 
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and the rise of the land of Egypt. Herodotus acquaints 
us, says Hr. Shaw, that, in the reign of Myris, if the 
Nile rose to the height of eight cubits, all the lands 
of Egypt were sufficiently watered; but that, in his 
time (which was not quite nine hundred years after 
Myris), the country was not covered with less than 
15 or IG cubits of water. The addition of soil, there- 
fore, by supposing them to liave been 15 only, will be 
7 (Grecian cubits, or 120 inches, in the space of nine 
hundred years. About Myris, however, and the 
ages anterior to Herodotus, uotliing is known witli 
(•ertainty ; l)ut since, in early times, Egypt, like all 
other vallies was lowest in the centre, it would then 
have re([uir(‘d a greater rise in the river to inundate 
the same extent of ground, than it does at present ; 
and tlu‘ accumulation of soil, far from opposing the 
sj)read of* tlie waters, as i)r. Shaw supposes, tends 
most materially to facilitate it. For, by the constant 
elevation of its bed, which rises even more rapidly 
than the surrounding country, the Nile now flows 
along a kind of ridge, from which the water descends 
to the desert on either side. Supposing the state- 
ment of Herodotus to be correct, as far as regarded 
the a])pearance of the inundation on the Niloineter, 
it woidd be necessary to conclude, not tliat a greater 
rise was recpiired to cover ^he country, but that the. 
base of the column erected in the lime of Myris was, 
ill his time, 12f? incluN below the level of the Nile. 
In process of tiincj tlierefore, since, while the bed of 
the stream is incessantly rising, the base of the Nilo- 
meter continues tiie savae, the whole column will bo 

/ 4 
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entirely buried. To approach any thing,like exact- 
ness, having ascertained the rate at which the soil 
accumulates, the figures on the Nilometer should be 
periodically accpinmodated to the change in the level 
of‘ the country. It is, however, probable that the 
Nile now brings down with it much less earth thiin 
in former ages ; and that, in time, the whole process 
must entirely cease, and Egypt be reduced to the con- 
dition of other inundated lands. 

.DCXV. Having abandoned the project of visiting 
Mount Sinai and Syria, and taken my leave of Monro, 
who was proceeding to I’alestine, I (piitted Cairo, 
Sunday, March 31st, and embarked on the Nile for 
Alexandria. It was with much difficulty that a boat 
could be procured, owing to the multitude of persons 
of both sexes, who, attracted partly by devotion, partly 
by commerce, were proceeding on pilgrimage to Tanta, 
in the Delta, wffiere a great fair, like that of Haridw ara, 
in Ilindoostan, is held twice a year ; at the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. These fairs, which last fifteen 
days, draw together a great concourse of j)eoplc — 
greater, perhaps, in the autumn than in the s])ring, but 
both are numerously attended. Nearly every boat in 
Boolak was occuj .ed, or, rather, thronged with men, 
women, and children, decked in their holiday costume, 
all with gay exinted looks, like the old Egyiitians 
(luring the festival of Boubasta. Setting sail about 
eleven o’clock, in an hour we passed the Pasha’s villa 
at Shoubra, whicli, v;ith its numerous windows and 
projecting roof presmts a neat appearance when 
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viewed from the river. Close to the palace, on a 
series of arches, arc severjil sakias, which, by means 
of a chain of pots, as in .Toseph’s well, raise sufficient 
water for the gardens. About one o’clock we reached 
the point of the Delta ; where, on a steep projection 
of the bank, stood one solitary ibis, white as snow, 
whose ancestor, on the same spot, had received the 
adoration of the mariner of old. Looking back 
towards Cairo, I could still discover in the distance 
the summit of Mount Mokattam ; but I was now 
hastening towards other mountains, — to my home 
among the Alps of Switzerland, — and bade adieu 
with delight to the “ Victorious City,” and the splen- 
dour and marvels of its vicinity. Sunset was fine, 
but accompanied by nothing of that magnificence 
obsoiwablo in Upper Egypt. 

DCXVI. Sailing all iiight, we had, at day-break, 
reached the village of Nadir, and, the wind proving 
liiir, continued making considerable way tluring the 
whole morning. Passed several small fiat fishing- 
boats, formed of reeds or bidrushes, ingeniously 
bound together, which arc pro])clled by paddles, 
and carry each two men. In sailing along the high 
banks of the Delta, we observed, where tlie river had 
recently undcrmincil a portion of the shore, that the 
alluvial soil is disposed i!> numerous exceedingly thin 
strata of different co'oius ; the superior layers being 
daj’ker than tlv'se b< low. Here the siksak is found 
in gresit numbers. The village of MisJili, a mi- 
serable collection of lints, placed in Colonel Le;ike’s 
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map at some distance from tlie river, is now on its 
banks. To tlic north of Mislili, the shores of the 
Delta present a more fertile appearance, heinj** tliickly 
wooded with date trees and sycamores ; and, near 
Kafr Zaiad, where tlic Pasha has a cotton manufac- 
tory, they exhibit a character of su])erior beauty. At 
this village we observed numerous boats moored 
along the shore, some laden with maiiuiactured 
goods, others which had brought thither tlie raw 
material. On the approach of niglit, the frogs and 
grashoppers, or cicada", intermingled tlieir croaking 
and shrill notes on the margin of tlie stream ; wlier(‘, 
shortly after dark, they were joined by tlu^ wild dogs 
and jackals. Ileached Fouah about midnight. 

DCXVIl. Next morning, having unslii])|)ed my 
baggage, and transferred it to the cabin ol‘ a largi^ 
boat on the Mahmoodyiah, I (piitted the Nile, and 
proceeded with a fair wind towards Alexandria. TJk^ 
canal of Mahmood is divided from the river by an 
ill-contrived sluice, which, admitting no boats, goods 
descending the Nile must here be landed and re- 
shijiped; and thus tin* price of all articles is unneces- 
sarily augmented at Alexandria. Besides myself, 
the vessel in vhich I now embarked contained at 
least fifty passengers, men, women, and cliildren — all 
Arabs, Several of tlie women wei-c* very pi c-dy ; one 
in })ai'ticular, who, however, was married, and had 
two young clnldren. The whole company was 
infinitely merry — laughing, chatting, or singirig all 
the way. (. n d< j^-;irting from /Ifjih, tlie hanks of 
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the canal are high, and the country around well cul- 
tivated ; but we soon enter the desert, where the 
inequalities have been levelled, and the hollows filled 
up ; so that, in many places, the water runs over 
a broad causeway, elevated above the surrounding 
plain. I'h'crywhere the mud on the margin of the 
canal is equally rich with that on the banks of the 
Nile itself, — an irrefragable proof that the soil of 
I’^gypt is the gift of the river, — and, in many parts, 
the soil is covered by long rank grass, or by corn 
sown in small ])atches, iivigated by sakias, which are 
worked, in many instances, by cows and camels yoked 
together. "Fhe face of the desert, beautifully undulat- 
ing, includes many deep hollovvs, which, in the rainy 
season, must contain water ; and scattered coj)scs of 
tamarisk bushes, the hardiest of the vegetable race, 
enliven, at intervals, its hungry aspect, 'rwenty-four 
t<nvers, erected as guard-houses, arc situated at ecpial 
distances on the banks of the canal, and, being white 
and lofty, present from a distance a striking appearance. 
'I'he sky was cloudy all day, as in England at the 
same season of the year. In approaching Alexandria, 
the JVJahmoodyiah increases in width, assuming all 
the features of a natural stream, when ruffled by the 
wind ; wdiile long reedy grass, and slender w’illow- 
likc bushes, bend and tremble over its banks. 
Hirket (jliatoos, a small landing-place on the right 
bank, contains one house and a saint’s tomb, sur- 
rounded by many /.uoi, trees, with some little cultiva- 
tion ; and in tlie vicinity are numerous mounds, 
marking, perhaps, the site of some ancient town ; 
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and at a short distance beyond were several houses, 
sakias, and trees, with boats moored under the vil- 
lage, near which aquatic birds were seen in large 
flights on the canal. Wo next arrived at l^sheh, 
adorned and enriched by several palm trees, some of’ 
which were already in flower. Between this village 
and Kareo7i, a Greek possesses a splendid house and 
gardens, near which we observed a small drove of 
pigs, the unclean beast, the abomination of the 
Musulmans. At Kareon there is a telegraph, which 
was working when we passed. About eiglit o’clock 
in the evening, we arrived at the termination of our 
voyage, — which had occupied little more than two 
days and a half; — but the gates of Alexandria, like 
those of all other Turkish towns, being shut up 
shortly after sunset, I was compelled to sleep on 
board. 

DCXVIll. The canal of Mahmood was com- 
menced in 1819, by the advice, it is said, of 
Mr. Briggs ; and Mohammed Ali, with his accus- 
tomed activity, immediately proccetled to Alexandria, 
to superintend in person the execution of his 
design. Perhaps the suggestions of our countiyman 
received additio ;al weiglu from the loss of scweral 
jerms, laden with provisions and other merchandise, 
on the bar of llosetta ; wheie the navigation of the 
river will probably, in a short time, be wholly ob- 
structed. Having appointed Ismael Pasha di- 
rector of the works, with two Beys, and four Kia- 
sheffs, under bis . txlers, the Viceroy returned to 
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Cairo. The sheikhs of the provinces of Gharbieh, 
Sharkieh, Meiisourah, Kelyoubieh, Ghizeli, Menouf, 
and Baliyreh, were commanded to furnish each a 
given number of fcllalis, amounting in all to three 
hundred and thirteen thousand, including women 
and children. This promiscuous multitude, collected 
in haste, ivere marched towards the ground, where 
they encamjied, under the command of the sheikhs, 
along the intended line of canal. The government, 
however, intent on caia-ying its designs into execution, 
but, indiflerent respecting the injury and misery in- 
flicted thereby upon the people, had neglected to pro- 
vide implements er store ofju’ovisions for the workmen: 
nevertheless, they wx>rc compelled to labour inces- 
santly, from the break of day until night ; soldiers 
being stationed along the line of w’orks, who allowed 
of no paiisf' or relaxation. The men, destitute of 
the necessary tools, scratched up with their hands 
the soft mud, which was removed by women and 
children in baskets, and placed in heaps on the right 
and left. Having, in many places, to excavate con- 
siderably below' the level of the sea, and no pumps 
being provided to keep the ground dry, they were 
compelled to work knee-deep in water ; and thus, 
from the severity of the labour, to which they were 
unaccustomed, united with ill-treatment, and want of 
food and jnire water, twenty-three thousand persons 
perished in ten months, and were buried in the 
embankments, like dead dogs.* 

* In excavating: the canal Noco.s from the Red Sea to the Pehisiac 
branch of the Nile, 120,000 Egyptians are said to have perihlied. 
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DCXIX. This canal, which is about forty miles in 
length, runs in a serpentine course ; its mean depth 
being much above the level of the Nile, and its 
breadth, inconsiderable at Atjih, averaging, perhaps, 
two hundred feet. The slope of the banks has been 
considered insufficient; in consequence of which, the 
earth, it is said, falls in, and fills up the channel : but 
though, at intei'vals, the shores are so steep that 
boats of large burden sail close to the land, in general 
the reverse is true ; since kandjias, drawing little 
water, find it necessary to keep towards the middle, 
to avoid running aground. During high Nile a 
sufficiency of water is admitte<l, and prevented li om 
escaping by sluices at either end. No bridges tra- 
verse it during its whole course. The iViahmoodyiah, 
though originally constructed for the purpose of 
navigation, likewise supplies Alexandria with water, 
and serves for ii’rigating the lands on both sides ; its 
sui’face being, for several months in the year, above 
the level of the country : but it possesses many 
I’adical defects. Not having been, at the outset, 
excavated to a sufficient depth, direct communi- 
cation with the Nile is necessarily cut off in the 
spring, when the river is low ; and, at the same season, 
the water, towa’'ds Alexandria, is brackish, from the 
infiltration of that of Lake Mareotis, separated from 
the canal merely by an embankment and wall, sup- 
ported by palisades. Another inconvenience arises 


IltTodoL. ii. 158 . Thf yame barbarous disregard of human life has 
always churacteris' d the d* spotic governments of the East. 
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from the nature of the water, wliicJi, depositing 
incessantly a thick sediment, must, in a few years, 
entirely fill uj) the channel. To remedy this evil, it 
has been proposed to introduce the sea ; a design 
open to great objections ; for, to suj)ply Alexandria 
with water, the construction of another canal would 
immediately become necessary, and all the lands re- 
claimed from the desert by irrigation would be lost. 

1)( 'XX. To guard, however, against the obstruction 
of the channel, which, near its embouchure, was 
speedily choked u]) with mud, Shaker Eff'endi, a 
Turk of Constantinople, undertook to construct 
sluices at udtjih ; but being unable to erect them of 
the proper dimensions, lie built three piers so close 
to each other, that the smallest boat on the Nile 
cannot pass through. Of this 'furk, who may serve 
as an example of the persons surrounding the Pasha, 
the following anecdote is related : — I laving been ap- 
pointed director of the gun-foundery in the citadel, he 
was em])loyed in casting a number of brass field- 
pieces; w'hich were accordingly finished at great 
expense. Mohammed Ali, proud of the perform- 
ance of his countryman and favourite, namcxl a day 
for tiding them ; when, to his extreme mortification, 
it was found that the lialls were all too large. In a 
paroxysm of rage, iic* ordered the unhappy director’s 
head to be struck off; but, at the intercession of 
Mahmood Hey, late minister of war, his life was 
spared, lie was, how'cver, dismissed from the citadel, 
and appointed governor oi' ^fjih; where, in vengeance 
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for the insult offered him, he effected the ruin of the 
canal. To preserve and give consistency to the em- 
bankments, the following plan has been suggested by 
an abI8 engiriber : having prepared a sufficient num- 
ber of stakes, twelve feet in length, and four inches 
in diameter, let them be driven vertically six feet i nto 
the bed of the canal, and four feet a 2 )art. lletween 
the stakes and the lanid jilace a Layer of long canes 
and reeds, and’ then fill uj) the whole sjiace with 
earth, to within about six inches of the top of the 
piles. Level the ground horizontally to the distance 
of thirty feet from the margin of the bank ; j)arallel 
with, which jilant a line of sycamores, forty feet 
asunder. The intersjiaces might be advantageously 
occupied by willowy tamarisks, acacias, and poplars, 
whose ramified roots would fill up and bind the bank, 
compactly, besides furnishing wood for fuel and le- 
paii’ing the banks, until the sycamores should acquire 
their' full growth, which they reach in thiity years. 
Above the towing-path, and the line of trees, give the 
embankment a slope of two feet in one ; level the 
superior crest, and let the opposite side descend 
rapidly to the plain, where rows of trees might like- 
wise be planted. To give the banks still greater con- 
sistency, a bed ,)f couch grass, or some other running 
plant, might be sown along the edge of the water. 

DCXXL From Atfih to Alexandria the slope of 
the ground is inconsiderable. Indeed, the remark 
may be applied to the whole valley of Egyjit, from 
Es-Souan to the sea, which has nearly the same in- 
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clination as the waters of the river ; that is, about 
two inches in a mile. The Nile pursues R ser- 
pentine course, and, from the great deposit which 
takes place in the immediate vicinity of its channel, 
during the inundation, new flows, as I have already 
observed, over the summit of a ridge incessantly in-, 
creasing in height. It rises at Es-Souan thirty feet 
above its ordinary level ; but from that point to the 
sea diminishes insensibly in elevation. At that period 
of the year, the river, swollen by the tropical rains, 
bears along in imperfect solution prodigious "quantities 
of earth, derived partly from Abyssinia and the othet 
kingdoms of the interior, partly from the spoil of its 
own banks, which it undermines and hurries down- 
wai'd, to be deposited at the no^ern extremity of the 
Delta. At low Nile, the waters, whose fall is then 
not nearly so rapid, ai*e comparatively placid and 
clear. The Fellahs living at a distance from the river, 
now make use of tlie water remaining in large re- 
servoirs, canals, and natural and artificial hollows, in 
the low grounds towards the desert. At Abou Zabel, 
for example, the peasants irrigate their fields during 
the greater part of the year with water drawn from 
large pits. But the canals, rapidly filling up by the 
annual deposits, retain considerably less water than 
formerly ; and the natural birkets, or lagoons, sur- 
rounded by slightly elevated ground, increasing in 
extent in proportion as they become shallower, 
spread over the fertile, fields, and diminish the cul- 
tivated land. Much of the water which should be 
retained in these reservoirs, is thus lost by evapor- 
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atioii, and, in the canals, by infiltration, and the 
irregularities of tlui banks ; and hence the villagers 
can seldom command a head of water for any length 
of time. 

DCXXII. From the meandering course of the 
river, its velocity is irregular, and the banks, wliere 
it is greatest, are waslied away, and carried, as we 
have observed, in suspension to the sea, where they 
constantly add a new accession to the alluvial formation 
of the coast. Thus Rosetta, formerly a sea-port, is 
now several miles inland. The districts of recent 
formation, however, are low and swampy, a(la])ted to 
the cultivation of rice ; and arc confined, along the 
whole extent of Egypt, by sandy downs, created by 
the violence of the winds and waves. According to 
Mr. Wallace, the Pasha’s chief engineer, the l)ed of 
the Nile, measured on a line from Es-Souan to the 
sea, has an inclination of two inches in the mile. In 
December, 1831, he found the surface of the river 
to be twenty-four feet above its bed. Thence^ to tlie 
sea it forms an inclined plane, the slope * of which, 


* Oil tlie slope of rivers which p' njdirnily overflow their hiuiks, and 
form deltas towards their emhouchinvs, Major RcMincll has the follow- 
ing remarks: — “ All deltas,'’ lie observcvs, as would appear by the 
sections of the riv'‘C banks, as well as of tlu* ground itself, to a great 
depth, are forP't'd of matter totally diflerent from that of wbli h the 
adjacent country consists ; proving that they are the creation of the 
rivers themselves; which rivers, having brought down witli their Hoods 
vast qi antitles of iimd and sand from the uptier luiuls, dejiosit them in 
the lowest place, the sea; at whose margin the current which has 
hitherto impelled them ciuhing, they are deposited by the mere action 
of gravity. It is no Icjs certain, that during the progress of forming. 
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however, is two-fokl ; great immediately north of 
Es-Souan, where the fall of the water is seven inches 
and a half in the mile, and diminishing almost to 
nothing as we apjiroach the Delta. In doubling 


by its depositions, the hw land which is to constitute the future delta, 
the river, by its overdowiiigs above?, also rai.ses such parts of the 
adjacent countries as are subject to be overflowed by its waters. 
And lienc(? it must be conceivc*d, that sucii rivers must gradually raise 
their beds : since, in order to run at all, they must have a continued 
dccticitif the wludc way to the sea; so that the very act of extending 
their course, by forming new land in the sea, requires a gradual elevation 
of the ground the whole way from the margin of the sea upward.s. 
Thus, alluvial countries must continue to rise, by slow tlegrees, whilst 
the alluvions encroach on the sea ; and the rivers themselves continue 
to overflow and de[)osit. '^fhe declivity, or slopes, of the new formed 
land, ns well as of the old, will be regulated by the influence of the 
level of th(‘ sea on thfd of tin? floods of the river ; for, although the 
rivc’r may swell thirty t)r more feet with the periodical rainy season, in 
tlie jiiivts removed from the sea, yt‘t, at the point of its junction with 
file sea, it cannot rise at all ; sine(‘ water cannot bo retained in a heap, 
])Lit must form a common level with the mass with which it mixes. The 
land-flood will tlu'refore form a slo|)e of such a nature, as its gravity, 
combined with the declivity of the .stream, will admit; and, it appears 
from experiment, in another river (the (lunges), that the slope com- 
mences above the bead of the delta. But in the Nile, we are told that 
it begins mncli higher ; which is very probable, as its delta is so much 
smaller than tliat of the (langes. Below the point in question, at any 
given place, the elevation of the periodical flood, as well as the level of 
the country, lu-ars a pretty just proportion to its distance from tlie sea. 
This matter i.s abnndanlly proveil by experiment, anil may be verified 
with ease. But as the delta ol’ the Nile, in eommon w ith other tracts 
of the same nature, w as founded w the m u ; and, in consequence, the 
course of the river itse! ’ mns<^ b.avc been prolon.-cd through a tract, 
which cannot, in the nature c'f things, be formed (notwithstanding the 
regular and constant depo iti(>u of the floods) into so great a slope as 
that part of its bed which J’V.s through the original land; it must of 
necessity happen, ’that there wili lie two different degrees of slope in the 
beds of such rivers ; tlic steejH'st over the original land, and the least 
steep over w hat was originally the bed of the sea.** — Geography of 
Herodotus^ vol. ii. p. 102 — lO-l. 
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promontories, the waters often rise two inches above the 
general level. Tending, like all other rivers, to reach 
the sea by the shortest course, the Nile is perpetually 
changing its direction ; hence all maps triangulated 
on stations taken in the river must be erroneous. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


DESCRIPTION OF ALEXANDRIA — AMATEUR THEATRES — AMUSE- 
MENTS OF THE FRANKS SALUBRITY OF THE ANCIENT CITY — 

LAKE MAREOTIS FEMALE BEAUTY — SHORTNESS OF LIFE — 

PREMATURE OLD AOE — CLIMATE UNFAVOURABLE TO CIIILDRExV 

APPEARANCE OF THE ENVIRONS IN AUTUMN AND IN SPRING 

SHORT-LIVED VERDURE WILD FLOWERS SOIL UNFAVOURABLE 

TO THE GROWTH OF FOREST TREES — GARDENS OF BOGHOS BEY — 

MAGNIFICENT CARNATIONS — EXTRAORDINARY TRIPARTITE FRUIT 

CASTLE OF THE PHAROS — DIFFICULTY OF VISITING IT — INTERIOR 
HITHERTO UNDESCHIBED — OBTAIN THE PASHA’S PERMISSION TO 
ENTER — THE INTERIOR — ENTER THE MOSQUE IN BOOTS — 
ACCOUNT OF, BY BENJAMIN OF TUDKLA — BATTERY ON THE CAPE 
OF FIGS — FORT CAFFARELLI — PASHA’s SALT-WATER BATHS. 


DCXXIII. In their descriptions of Alexandria 
travellers would frecpiently appear to have been more 
intent on indulging their genius for satire or exag- 
geration, than of conveying a correct idea of the 
place. No two accounts resemble each other ; but, 
as the city itself has undergone innumerable revolu- 
tions and changes of fortune, much of these discrep- 
ancies may, perhaps, have ar isen from this circum- 
stance. At }»rcsent it is a resjiectable, if not a 
handsome city. Tiie number of spacious okellas in- 
habited by Eiiroper.n merchants, the new detached 
houses erected in various quartei's by Turks and 
Franks, the elegant well-fugiished shops, the mosques, 
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convents, villas, and palaces, situated within the walls, 
render its aspect gay and agreeable. As a place of 
residence, it is undoubtedly preferable to any other 
city in Egypt ; indeed it would, in many respects, 
bear a comparison with some of the sea-port towns of 
Italy or France. Two small theatres, with temporary 
decorations and scenery, and supported by amateurs, 
have been established by the French and Italian 
residents ; and the performances, though no pro- 
fessed actors are employed, are far from being con- 
temptible. Other amusements, adapted to the taste 
of civilised nations, are likewise obtainable ; music 
parties, conversazione, soirees, balls, routs, dinners, 
vnne, dancing-girls, &c. A book-club, consisting of 
the most respectable residents, has recently been 
commenced ; a newspaper, in French and Arabic, is 
published by the Pasha ; but a bookseller’s shop, and 
an Egyptian review and magazine, are still wanting. 
Both here and elsewhere in Egypt, the dwellings of 
the fellahs, unworthy the name of houses, are inferior 
in comfort and appearance to dog-kenncls or pig- 
sties ; but these constitute no part of the city, being 
merely a straggling suburb attached to certain (piar- 
ters. A wise government, however, would provide 
the poor with mo' o airy and commodious habitations, 
with the view of arresting the progress of depopuha- 
tion, and inteusting the body of the people in its 
support. 


DCXXIV. niough nearly surrounded by water, 
Alexandria, in the ('me of Strabo, was esteemed a 
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healthy city ; and for this phenomenon the geo- 
grapher accounts in a satisfactory and philosophical 
nianner, by explaining the peculiar nature of Lake 
Mareotis. Other lagoons, he observes, from the 
eifect of evaporation, become half dry in the season 
of the greatest heat ; and their shores, converted into 
so many swamps or morasses, exhale mephitic effluvia, 
which corrupt the air and engender disease. The 
Mareotis, on the contrary, being filled by the influx 
of the Nile, whose inundation occurs in summer, in- 
stead of retiring within its bed, and exjmsing a marshy 
slimy margin to the action of the sun, lises above 
its ordinary h^vel, and abundantly irrigates the neigh- 
bouring fields, thus effectually preventing all pestifer- 
ous exhalations. In the time of the Mamalooks, 
vvJieii this lake had been in a great measure dried up, 
the miasmata arising from it, though the land was 
])artly brought into cultivation, seem greatly to have 
accelerated the ravages of the plague ; which, since 
the s(‘a was introduced into it by the English, has 
been much less frecpient and destructive. At present, 
Alexandria aj)pears to be a salubrious city, though 
the atmosphei'e in winter is, perhaps, too moist and 
cold. My own health, during the short stay I made 
there, was upon the whole good ; and the observa- 
tions I made on the liealth of others likewise corro- 
borated my opinion, — the majority of the European 
inhabitants being no h'ss liale and robust than they 
could have been in their respective countries. Even 
the complexions of such women as take exei*cis(‘, with- 
out too much exposing themselves to the sun, are ruddy 
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and clear ; and their forms, entirely abandoned to na- 
ture, possessed of all that plumpness and richness of 
contour, which distinguish the females of the north. 

DCXXV. It should, however, be observed that 
the constitution, though not subjected, by the nature 
of the climate, to more than the ordinary chances of 
disease, appears to wear out more rapidly than in 
Europe. Youth and manhood are of comparatively 
short duration ; and old age, both of the mind and 
body, makes its approaches earlier. Nowhere have 
I beheld so few old men.* And the remark applies 
equally to natives and foreigners ; to women, no less 
than to men. The signs of premature decay, and of an 
old age unconnected with length of days, every where 
meet the eye. Women, who, in the temperate re- 
gions of Europe, w'ould still be regarded as in the 
bloom of life, as objects of the deepest interest and 
love, here seem to be verging towards decrepitude, 
with their hanging bosoms, hollow eyes, wrinkles, 
and emaciated limbs. 

“ Quo fugit Venus? hju ! quove color? dccens 
Qu6 motus? Quid Labes illius, illius, 

Quae spirabat amores?'* 

The men, also, supposed to be less the creatures of 
climate, experience early a damping of the fire of 


♦ Mengin, however, who probably designs to spend the remainder of 
his life in Egypt, imagines the climate exceedingly favourable to old 
age. I trust it may prove so in his particular case, though the ex- 
ception will huve no f'mdencv to invalidate the rule. 
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the imagination, from the decrease, probably, of that 
animal heat, that physical energy, which supplies fuel 
to the passions ; in short, the sun of life is obscured 
before it has declined from the meridian. Intemper- 
ance and excess, in which both Turk and Christian 
are here too apt to indulge, may, perhaps, contribute 
towards producing this premature decline of the 
senses and intellect ; but tfie result is principally 
chargeable on the climate, since, even to the tem- 
perate and virtuous, length of days, and 

“ A green old age unconscious of decay/’ 
are rai'ely vouchsafed. 

DCXXVI. Among the Bedouins instances occur 
of men who attain the age of one hundred, or one 
hundred and ten years ; but no example of such 
longevity in Turk or Fellah, inhabiting the Valley of 
,the Nile, has ever, I believe, been known. The 
ancient Egyptians, who probably discovered, at a 
very early period, this pecidiar defect of their climate, 
laboured, by rigid attention to diet and medicine, to 
counteract its effects, though without any remarkable 
degree of success, since it was observed by the an- 
cients that, of all mankind, the Egyptians were the 
shortest-lived.* To children, likewise, the air of 

* “ Among the Qrc*^\i and Roman authors, shall find the Britons 
observed to live the longest, and the Egyptians the shortest, of any 
nations that were known in those ages.” — Sir William Templcy vol. iii. 
p. 438, 439. 
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Egypt is highly unfavourable. Instead of that fresh- 
ness and beauty, that benignant placidity, betokening 
the unruffled calm of the soul, which, in more tem- 
perate regions, are the companions of childhood, 
infants generally exhibit countenances defonued by 
pain and sickness. With their eyes running and 
half closed with purulent matter, swollen bellies, tot- 
tering limbs, scurfy heatfs, and sallow squalid i’oiiturcs, 
they repress that involuntary affection to which the 
innocence and loveliness natural to their age ^vould 
otherwise give birth. Among the (Ireeks and rich 
Turks fine children arc fmpiently found ; but the 
offspring of Europeans who settle in the country are 
generally cadaverous and unsightly. Their lives, 
also, are extremely uncertain ; and, accordingly, large 
families are rare. 

DCXXVII. On my arrival, last autumn, at Alex- 
andria, the whole surface of the soil in tlie environs 
exhibited a naked, sterile .appearance ; but 1 now on 
my return found the scene entirely changed, the un- 
usually copious rains of the preceding winter having 
clothed the surrounding plains and eminences with 
verdure. Among the plasits that flourish, during a 
short period, on ..liese sands, is the gkamud, of which 
fifteen thousand quintals are annually collected by the 
government, the ashes * being used in the manufacture 
of soap. Viewed from any commanding height, the 
countiy exhibits at this season a luxuriant and smiling 


These Aslies a*' ,* sold at thirty piastres per quintal. 
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aspect, every green hollow and swelling undulation 
being spi’inkled with wild flowers, impregnating the air 
with their short-lived fragrance. Here the ice-plant is 
found in great abundance on the sand-hills. Beyond 
the walls, towards the Mahrnoodyiah, the lands have 
been recently brought into cidtivation ; and attempts 
are making, on a large scale, to introduce numerous 
species of European fruit-trees and-flowering shrubs. 
Among these are about forty or fifty varieties of the 
vine, which a])pears to flourish in every part of Egypt. 
Hitherto all attem])ts at naturalising forest trees have 
been found unsuccessful, for after the sixth or seventh 
year their inots descending enter the sand impregnated 
with salt, uj)on which their topmost branches, it is 
said, immediately begin to decay, until about the 
twellth year, when they perish entirely. Yet the 
h’gyptian sycamore, in si/e e(]ual to the oak, finds 
nutriment in a soil supposed to be destructive to 
other large trees. 

DCXXVIII. Boghos Bey possesses an elegant 
villa within the walls, surrounded by a large garden, 
containing a great variety of rare flowers, among which 
the most remarkable are the carnations, four feet 
high, the largest and finest, perhaps, in the world. 
Here I was shown an exrraordinary fruit-tree, pro- 
duced by an extremely ingenious pro(;ess. They take 
three seeds, — the citron, th.e orange, and the lemon, 
— and carefully removing the external coating from 
both sides of one of them, and from one side of the 
two others, place the former between the latter, and. 
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binding the three together with fine grass, plant 
them in the earth. From this mixed seed springs a 
tree, the fruit of which exhibits three distinct species 
included within one rind, the division being per- 
fectly visible externally, and the flavour of each com- 
partment as different as if it had grown on a scpai’ate 
tree. This curious method of producing a tripartite 
fruit has been introduced by Boghos Ioussouff‘ from 
Smyrna, his native city, where it is said to have been 
practised from time immemorial. 

DCXXIX. Having, previous to my journey up 
the country, obtained })ermission from the Pasha to 
enter the castle of the Pharos, and the other forts of 
Alexandria, I now applied for the necessary order. 
As this was a favour he had almost invariably refused 
to travellers, it was anticipated that, notwithstanding 
the promise hastily made several months previous, 
ray application would be vain ; but early on tlie fol- 
lowing morning a chaoosh, accompanied by a soldier, 
arrived from the palace, with instructions to conduct 
me whithersoever I pleased. jVIy principal object 
was to discover whether any remains of the Pharos 
still existed, and 1 moreover felt some curiosity to 
observe the m; aner in which the Turks fortify po- 
sitions they regard as important. Several gentlemen, 
likewise desirous of beholding those rarely visited 
spots, bore me company ; and a janissary from the 
consulate served as my interpreter. We first proceed- 
ed towards the castle of the Pharos; but on arriving 
at the entrai oe of •hat long narrow causeway, cafried 
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over an artificial foundation from the main land to 
the islet, wliere the celebrated lighthouse was erected, 
the soldiers on duty at first refused admittance even 
to the Pasha’s officer ; considering it incredible that 
Franks should have received his Highness’s sanction 
to enter tliis military sanctuary.* But the chaoosh, 
irritated at their fanatical intolerance and want of 
respect for his authority, menacing them with the 
punishment awarded to disobedience of orders, they 
reluctantly made way. The road now lay between 
two high walls, which cut off the view on either side ; 
but the dashing of the waves against the rocks in- 
formed us we were surrounded by the sea. On 
reaching the gates of the castle, fresh difficulties 
occurred. I'hc governor, a 'Purk of rank and dis- 
tinction, informed us that, in addition to his general 
orders, ho had received j)rivate instructions to admit 
no strangers under any pretext whatever ; but the 
chaoosh, the bearer of his highness’s peremptory 
commands, replied, “ On my head be it,” — or in 
words of similar imj)art, — at the same time placing 
his hand upon his turban ; upon which the governor, 
making a low bow, allowed us to proceed. 

DCXXX. I’assing tho dmwbridge, we entered 

* “ The celebrated says Dr. Kichardson, “ that occupied 

the extremity oF the great haibo 'r, i.- now succeeded by an insignificant 
fortress ; and on tha*^ ‘’pnt vhtnico a hospitable ray once issued to 
invite the industrious mariner to anchor in a peaceful harbour, a sullen 
JMusulman noie smokes Ms pipe, and, looking from the embrasures, insults 
the Christian, and turns him from the gate with disdain,*' — Travels, ^c, 

i. 22. 
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the court of the castle, under an immense portcullis, 
between long files of soldiers, drawn up on either 
side the gateway. Across this area, which is of spa- 
cious dimensions, and excee<lingly clean, proceeding 
to the platfonn, we examined the guns, moi’tars, 
bombs, and piles of ball, which met the eye on all 
sides. The parapet, of unusual height and thickness, 
is cased, like the platform, with prodigious blocks 
of stone. A lower line of fortifications, erected by the 
Pasha, encircles the castle ; and its guns, when tlie 
works , are completed, will be nearly on a level with 
the surface of the water. These, 1 imagine, would do 
more execution than those above. Trom the entire 
absence of breakers, the sea, it may be inferred, is 
here of considerable depth, so that it is probable ships 
of war might approach almost close to the guns. No 
portion of the islet is at present uncovered ; what- 
ever remains of the Pharos* it may formerly have 


* Benjamni of Tudcla gives the following curious {iccount of the 
Pharos : — “ The haven extends a whole mile in lengtli, and at this place 
a very high tower was built, called Ilenicgarah by the inhabitants, and 
Magar Iscander by the Arabs, which signifies, tluj Pharos of Alexander. 
It is reported that Alexander lixed a curious mirror on the top of this 
tower, by means of which all \var!dxe ships sailing from (Irecce, or out 
of the west into Eg ot, might be seen at the distance of five hundred 
leagues. But a Greek captain who had great knowledge of the sciences, 
came thither with his ship, and ingratiated himself in the favour of the 
king, by presents of gold and silver and rich silks. He likewise took 
great pains to acquire.tlic friendship of tlie officer who had charge of 
the mirror and w'atch-tower, by frecpiently entertaining him in his 
ship, and at length was permitted to go into, and stay in the tower, as 
often and as long as he pleased. One day, he gave a inagnilicent 
entertain aent to the keeper of the tower and his men, and dosed tlu-m 
bo plentifully wil.i wine, that they all fell fast asleep ; on which he 
broke the mirror to pieces, and then sailed away in the night. Since 
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contained liavc tlierefore been buried beneath the 
foundations of the fortress. 

DCXXXE. The castle is a. large, square, lofty 
building, surmounted by a lighthouse in the shape of 
a minaret. Ascending to its summit by a narrow 
winding staircase, we enjoyed a magnificent prospect 
of the (juarantiue harbour, the palace on the Cape of 
Figs, and a large portion of Alexandria. Numerous 
shi[)s, with their white sails bellying before the wind, 
were visible in the offing. Here and there, between 
the I’haros and the Pharillon, and along the shores 
towards Aboukir Hay, the existence of numerous 
sunken rocks is indicated by breakers, incessantly dash- 
ing over them in snow-white foam. A view of very 
different charactei’ was commanded from this spot in 
the time of the Ptolemies, when each hai’bour was 
crowded with elegant Greek gallics, and the shore, as 
far as the eye could reach, lined with obelisks, palaces, 
and temjiles. On descending from the roof, we en- 
tered a small mosfjue in the centre of the building, 
in which the soldiers of the garrison perform their 
devotions. An extraordinary revolution has been 


then, tile (Christians liavc -nh'strd the coasts of Epvpt \vith their ships 
of war, and have taken tlie two large islands of Oetc and Cyprus, 
which remain at this day under rliC power of the Greeks. The 
Pharos is still used as a beacon for the service of ships bound to 
Alexandria, and can be discerned by day or night, from the distance of 
one hundred miles, as a vast fire is kept burning there all night for the 
purpose.” — Tittvcls of the Jiabbi Lcnjamin. iu’/r’s 6W., Parti, c, v. 
p. 111. 
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effected since the year I8I7, when the Christian, 
according to a former traveller, was turned away 
with insult from the castle ; for now a Christian, 
having examined, at his leisure, the military portion 
of the structure, entered into the mosque in his 
boots, under the guidance of a Turkish officer. 
These advantages we owe to the enlightened tolerance 
of Mohammed Ali, who is persevcringly, though 
quietly proceeding with the destruction of all those 
stupid prejudices which interrupt the free intei'course 
of Turk and Christian. 

DCXXXII. Failing in our attempt at discovering 
any remains of antiquity on this island, we returned 
towards the promontory of Has el Tin, and, ])assing 
between the Pasha’s harem and divan, entered the 
fort ; where files of infantry under arms were 
drawn up on either side, as at the castle. 'lire ha- 
bitations of the soldiers extend round a spacious area, 
containing several capacious cisterns, excavated in the 
rock, which, when it is judged necessary, arc pro- 
bably filled from the Mahmoodyiah by camels ; but 
they were now entirely dry. The service-magazine 
is found, I imagine, at the northern extremity of the 
quadrangle, where a handsome colonnade, perha|)s, 
conceals the entrance to it. Proceeding beyond the 
fort, over the rocks, which here project considerably 
into the waves, I endeavoured to discover some 
trace of the numerous edifices formerly found on this 
island, where some persons suppose the Pharos like- 
wise to have been situated ; for Ca;sar describes a 
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villa«*e as cxistiii<]f on tlic same cluster of rocks with 
tlie lightliousc'. A few brick substructions, and frag- 
ments of pottery, were all that rewarded my search. 
Tlie fort itself is ill constructed, and, in many places, 
crumlding to decay, the walls having been shattered 
by the firing of‘ the guns on seasons of public re- 
joicing. In its form there is nothing remarkable, the 
bastions advancing and receding in a series of obtuse 
angles. The guns are mounted on old decayed car- 
riages, and not numerous, the whole number, both 
here and in the castle, not exceeding one hundred 
and sixty. (.Mos(' under tlu* walls of the harem is a 
batt(*ry, which the chaoosh feared to show us, lest, the 
windows of tli'‘ sacred apartments being open, any of 
us should ('ommit the unpardonable indiscretion of 
1 garding the ladies, llowc'ver, at our desire, he 
ventunal furth.er, perha])s, than was })rudent ; but 
finding uiUlniig to r(‘pav the tri)uble of the search, 
tlu* scrutiny was not carried lar. A low rampart of 
sand-bags iias been throwji up along the beach. 
Hanked by niimei’ous guns. 

1)( XXXllI. An ollicer in the Pasha’s service 
has furnished me with the following note respecting 
Fort (kilfaredi ; — (hi our return, he observes, we 
visited the fort erected on a hill by the French, from 
the terrepiein of wliuii v,e enjoyed a view of the 
city, the harboui-, and siirroundiiig c uiutry. It con- 
tains a small cisteiU, :iiu; a few houses, in which lodge 
the lasc of the famous 'Ihirkish giumers, many of 
whom arc now deaf. 'Tlui guns, which appear to be 
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about forty-eight pouiulers, are six in number, and 
without platforms. There are also two ten-incli 
mortars, directed towards the town. Tlu‘ sliot and 
shells lay about in confusion. The ramparts are sand, 
and half reveted with masonrv ; l)ut the whole has 
been suffered to go to decay, and by nutans of the 
neighbouring buildings, hills, and hollows, it may 
be approached the ^vhole way u|) under covc'r. 
Ahmed Chelebi, who has the superintendence oi‘ the 
repairs, is engaged in renewing the drawbridge' ; but 
the ditch is nearly filled up. Woinlen platforms are 
making. It possesses a species of covered way, hut 
this likewise has he(*n nearly o\ erwlielmc'd hy dehris 
from the ramparts above, d'lu* lu'iglibourhood, how- 
ever, abounds with materials lor ail tlu‘ iXMjuisit(' 
repairs, so that it might l)e easily ('oiiveu te'd into a 
respectable ])ost. 

DCXXXIV". Our next visit was to the Pasha’s 
salt-water baths, situated in tlu' sea, ht'Iow the palace, 
on the western side of Ras el Tin. d'hey consist of 
a large low edifice, resting on s(*veral rows of pillars, 
and constructc'd entirely of wood. A narrow wooden 
causeway, extending tioui the shon' to the esplanade, 
leads to the entrance, which, being surrounded with 
clear water, am^ rendered exipiisitely cool by the s('a 
breezes, forms a most agreeable n'treat (lining the 
heats of summer. Entering the building, and travers- 
ing a spacious saloon, the walls and i*()of of' which an' 
tastefully decorated, we arrived at tlie principal hath, 
where a low flight of steps deseeiids to the water. 
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wliicli is of inoderjite doptl), and so beautifully clear, 
that every ])el)ble in the bottom is visible. A narrow 
corridor, witli neat railings, (‘xtends round the apart- 
ment ; ])illars, disposed at regular intervals, support 
tlie roof; and at each of th(‘ four corners is a 
diminutive aviary for a number of singing birds. 
Arranged along the* pillars is a series of vine leaves 
in hroiize, curled and liollovv, in which tlie birds may 
build th(‘ir lu'sts. h'rom the ('entn* of the glazed 
cuj)ola de])ends a magnilieent chandelier, wliich, in 
tlu‘ (‘Veiling, when tlu‘ ladies of the harem generally 
l);itlu', casts a dazzling splendour over tlie waters; 
and, on tlu'se occasions, when a number of beautiful 
forms ar(‘ seau'd unadorned in those cool refreshing 
recesses, sporting in tlu‘ waves, talking, laughing, 
ringing, or listening to some wild tale related by 
tlieir han<imai(h‘ns, the lictions of the Arabian Nights 
a])])ear tn be r(‘ali^O(l. riie female bath occupies the 
('('litre of the edifice, and is surrounded by a long 
suit(‘ ol (ir(.‘ssing rooms, c‘legaiitiy lurnished, where, 
after bathing, the ladies sip mflee Oi sherbet, seated 
<311 Ihiglish chaiis, or rejiosing on soft divans, while 
tlu'y are shampooed, 1 ’aniu‘d, or periumed with 
essences by tlieir ivomeii. In all these ajiartiueiits, 
the divans, though tasteful and elegant, are less 
sumptuous tiian in tlu* jialaces ol Cairc), lieing co- 
ver(‘d with gay (liintz'/s of iggyjitiaii manufacture, 
ddie windows, in gviu-r-d, are httca! iip with ground 
glass. On the iiorT ^ieUi >;de of the building is the 
children’s bath, nbiing the larger one inform, 

B n 2 
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but more plainly fitted up, and containing shallower 
water. At the western front, facing the harbour, is 
a large open verandah, with seats, where the Pasha 
smokes, and amuses himself, in the summer evenings, 
by observing the ships entering or leaving the port. 
A narrow gallery, furnished with strong railings, sur- 
rounds the exterior of the baths. 
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DCXXXV, T'havkllkrs appear not to Iiavc re- 
marked the extraordinary family likeness discernible 
ill the Fellalis, wlio seem to have been all cast in 
tile same mould. And tliis striking resemblance, 
which exists in cliaractcr and manners, no less than 
in features, probably prevailed, also, among the 
ancient Egyjitians ; heucc that monotony observable 
in their sciiljitiires Pi.id ]>a:ntings. Despotism is the 
primary eanse oi’ i.hi:, pl enomenon ; for the multitude, 
all reduced to nearly die same level, urged by the 

li B 3 
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same wants, engag'od in tlic same pursuits, actuated 
by the same ])assions, tlirough a lonii; succ'ession of 
ages, necessarily assimilate. Poverty depriving tliem 
of all pretension to free agency, they are universally 
cringing, trembling, dissimulating. hear is their 
habitual passion. — Credulous, ignorant, su])erstitious, 
no man lias the originality to lie a heretic. In reli- 
gion, morals, manners, and ojiinimis, the son tr(‘ads 
servilely in the footstejis of his 1‘atiier, without imjuiry, 
without reflec tion ; nay, even without the conscious- 
ness that nature has endiu'dhim with the powc'r to do 
otherwise. The fellah marries and begets childriai, 
who are allowed to run naked about the' villagers until 
the age of jmbc'rty ; he then throws them a rag to 
bind about their loins ; they begin to labour ; liecome 
masters of a few j)iastr(‘s ; and, marrying in their 
turn, run the same careen* as their [lai’ents. In what 
docs the life of such a Ixnng diller iVom that of a 
mere animal ? Inca])able of forming any conception 
of the higher aflections, their love is jmn'ly phvsical ; 
woman, in their ('yes, being simply a necessary of life, 
like rice or dhourra. If they marry, therc'fore, it is 
simply because a sepa»'ate store of the former is as 
nc'cessary as the lattei in li(ms('keeping. Some kind 
of attachment exists, no '.v>ubt, between them ; but 
exceedingly feeble, unstable, and shorf-lived. I>oth 
men and vvonu'n are Jiiglily jiroHigate. lunv Arabs 
ever perform a journey to any larger city without 
visiting the dan(*ing-girls, vvliose numbers are so con- 
side able, that the tax they ])ay forms an important 
it('m ir. the Pasi I’s revenue. On the other hand. 
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tlicir wives, if*aba]i(loii(‘(l for a sliorttirne to their own 
guidance, easily slide into prostitution; and it is the 
opinion of many persons in the country, tliat when 
Ihraliim Paslia’s soldiers shall return from Syria tliey 
will all llnd their moities amone; the alme. Thoimh 
assertions so sweej)ini>' are necessarily exaggerated, it 
is m‘verthel(‘ss certain that the Kgy])tian women are 
naturally lascivious. Ail their looks and movements 
indicat(' this, luen their walk is lewd and immodest, 
and tlu‘y turn u|)on (he stran<»(‘r so sensual an eye 
that it would 1 )(* dillic ult not to discover tlie character 
of their tln)Uii;hts. "Those Fan*opeans who reside in 
l\^y])t, and iiiaintain estahlishments of these women, 
tpiiekly discover that they are not to l)e trusted, and 
eitIuM’ adopt the oriental practice of being served by 
eunuchs, or kec]) imne hut female slaves in their 
lioiises. Others, less judicious, have men-servants, 
1)111:, to guard against d;mg(*r, never go abroad without 
(hem, or trust tlu' kc*vs of the house out of their own 
pockets. In some instances, when their harems are 
unnecessaril V numerous, these* conformist Franks, 
ridicuiously ajiing the manners of tlu* 'Turks, live in 
(‘onstant dread ol’ Ihiropean visitoi s, h‘st the accidental 
sight of a hat should excite* an insurrectiein among 
tlieir weimem. Seioner or later, too, their intellects 
unelergo tlie same process as I’orest trees transplanted 
thither fi'om the riidei ciemates of the nortli, dwindle 
into insigniHe aner, and are* iidected with all tlie low 
vie es and base* [)rini ipko e>i the Orientals. Ihdiolding 
areiund them none wlu) believe in the existence of 
religion i;r virtue, ^hey likewise, in process of time, 
n u I 
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grow sceptical, and learn to consider the stricter 
notions they Imbibed in Kiirope as vulgar prejudices, 
unworthy of accomplished individuals like themselves. 

DCXXXVl. The fellahs, who, as JMengin ob- 
serves, have exhibited the same character under both 
Mamalooks and Turks, are almost throughout Kgypt 
attached to the glebe, d'heir wretched cottages, 
which 1 have fre(|uently dc'scribed, exceed in Ulth and 
meanness the (^abins of the Irish ; and they them- 
selves are generally cov(‘red with lags. A lew 
earthen jiots, a large jar Ibr their giain, a mat to sleej) 
on, constitute the whole' of thi'ii* hirniturc'; tlu'ir 

ordinary food is dhourra liread and onions : a few 

•> ^ 

eggs, or a coarse pieca* of bulfalo bi'cf' they regard as a 
feast. Mengin, whose ex])erience was chic'lly conliiu'd 
to ("airo, describes tlu*m as scriipuious ol)st‘rv(‘rs of 
the precepts of their religion ; but, though innm'rse'd 
in superstition, they are geiK'rally lax both in faith 
and practice. In many villages no mos(|m‘ exists. 
At Cairo, as in all other capit«d cities, tlu' inliahitants, 
engaged in a greater variety of occupations, comjadled 
to exercise a su])erior degri'c of ingenuily, brought 
into frecpient contact >vith strangers, display jiiore 
sociability and jioliteiu'ss ; ,;id (lie arti/ans and shop- 
keepers are distinguished fiu their industry and atten- 
tion to Imslness. dduur amusements are suitable' to 
barliarians ^ when not engaged in the exen'isi' of 
their ])rof(‘>sions, or in tlu'ir religious duties, they are' 
gene ally ii) ind i; the colfeeshouses, listening to the* 
relation of the si a-'’^-leUei ; e)r on the ])ublic ])laces, 
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where mountcbaiiks, jugglers, and dancing-girls per- 
form. 

JK^XXXVII. Most of the respectable Turks, 
both at ('airo and Alexandria, approach as nearly as 
possible the manners of Europeans ; that is, in what 
may la; termed tlu' husk, or material part of manners ; 
sitting on chairs, eating with knives and forks, 
making use of" jiorcelain, glass, &c. Among these 
innovators may be ennmei’ated Mahmood Jley, late 
Minister of W'ar, and Mahmood Ellendi. Ibrahim 
Paslui himself has a French cook, with wliose services, 
howevei-, he dispensed during the Syrian campaign. 
One of their principal amusements consists in bring 
at a targi't. 'I'hey are in general good marksmen, 
but take a long tinu' in aiming. Mohammed Ali 
iseil'caii strike an earthen pot a hundred paces out 
at sea ; and Ibrahim, who fires as well as any ordinary 
iuaiv could do after much practice, has been known 
to lounge on a cushion, in some ol the upper apait- 
ments of his divan, and amuse himselt by firing with 
rifles at tlie ivater-skins carried by Sakas. If he 
pierced the skin, aiul let out all the water, ho enjojed 
the surprise and vexation of the poor Saka 5 but if he 
ha])p(“ned to v\ound the man, he would promise, with 
apparent contrition, that the siiffca'cr should net or 
want bread, whih he himself liail any to eat ^ though 
he has lUAaa’ bi^en kuowo to keep bis woid. 1-bese, 
however, are things vilii h look place many years ago; 
for latterly, siiuc liic : xpedition to the Morea, his 
conduct bus been totally changed. I'o give an idea 
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of his own dexterity, Mohammed AH relates that, 
wlien out shooting, lie lias, while riding on his mule, 
started two quails : ha\ ing in his hand a single-bar- 
relled gun, he bred, and Imnight down one of them ; 
and then, taking’ another gnu from his attendant, shot 
the remaining bird. Koorshid Pasha, the present go- 
vernor of Mekka, tlirows nj) a jiiastre, aiul, in one trial 
out of three, hits it with a single liall as it is Hilling. 

DCXXXVIIl. In onr voyage up the Nih*, 
an examjile of tlie 'J'nrkish style of shooting eamc* 
partly under tin* notice of Monro. One day, he 
observes, as I was irading in my eabin, my attcaition 
was directed by the trackers to thrc'c largo vultures 
on tlie shore, not forty yards distant, linmcdiatt'ly 
aft(‘r, two of them ic'tired hasiin ly into the* desca’t, 
and the otlier to a ridge of sand upon th(‘ top of 
the bank. 1 was (piickly landed, and bring at the 
latter, he a])])eared to be* hit, though not so seve redy 
as to prevent his flying about a mile uj) the- stieani, 
wdiere he again settled. I now' passed the ridge in 
search of his two comjianions, which had joined a 
party of foui* others, uul wcu’e all sitting togi'ther 
on a sand-hill at no g;reat distance. 1 ludr wings 
were spread, the ir pIunuL. e ragged, and tiu y lookc'd 
bare and liungry as the d(‘sert around them, d o 
a])proacb unobserved was imjiossible. 'riiere was 
not (.'ven . mat rusli for sheltca-. d'hey began ti> 
exchange* looks, S(‘eming to coniniunle'atc* tlua’i* sus- 
pici ms llval all was not right, and tluav taking iligbt 
one by one, the i st liad gone befiire 1 eould fire with 
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any fair chance of success. I liad vscarcely regained 
the hank in quest of the one I liad fired at, when I 
heard a sliot a little liigher up ; and at the same time 
saw a vulture fall into the river, and come paddling 
downwards with open wings. But the eagle, as 
Diodorus calls the old Nile, could not befriend him. 
A l)ear(led and swartliy Aral) appeared uj)()n the bank, 
and l imning down to the water’s edge, stopjied, as if 
])eiq)lexed respecting his next step. Tlie delay was 
momentary. With one and the same effort he threw 
his ('lollies upon the mud, and himself into the 
stream, and reaching forward with alternate arms, 
ipiickly overtook the wouiuh'd bird. The latter was 
ready to rc‘CiMve him. It was no ‘ placidum ca])ut’ tliat 
h(‘ raised upon the waters. Stretching forth liis neck, 
and opening his beak, he turned upon his pursuer, 
wlio, by darting up the stream, eluded his attack. 
After re])eate(l attempts tlu^ Arab at length reached 
the end of' the wing under water, and swimming 
gently forward on his side, pulled the l)ird, apparently 
exhausted, towards the shore ; hut the vulture no 
sooner gained Ids fec't than lie furiously assaulted liis 
ni'kcd (.'iicmy, ^vlio, rotmitin*;’, vvitli a loud yidl, first 
ill a strain>t Idio, tlicii in a ciirlc rmiiid tlie bird, still 
bold tlir cxtri'iiic I'lid ol' the f'oatlicrs, and warded ofl’ 
iiis strokes witli Ids own jiiiiien. The vulture’s beak 
was iVeiineiitly \sithin a lew iiiehes of the Arab’s ribs, 
and bad he siieceeded. he ’vonld doubtless have made 
shorter work here tliaii i.is ancestor did with Proine- 
llie.iis. ^ (it. tile ery of ilie Arab was not altogether 
that of fear. 'I'liere 'vas a niixUiu; of bitter playful- 
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ness and triinnpli, as one sometimes says — ‘ You will 
— will you?^ It was a Turk wlu) had shot the 
bird, and he was now watchiiiij;’ the alhiir from the 
bank. I hastened towards liim, and neitlier under- 
standing the other’s languagi*, we eommene(‘d, after 
the usual salam, a sort of telegraphic conversation, 
the bird and our guns being tlu^ chief’ topic. Tlie 
Turk had taken mine to (‘xamine, and appeared mucli 
pleased with it, particularly with the locks, when the 
vulture renewed his attac'k upon the man. l((‘()uest- 
ing ])ermission to end tht‘ business wit/i my gun, he 
ordered his myrmidon to stand asides and {\\v bird 
immediately fell. His head was under him, and he 
bled profusely, aiul seemed, afU'r heiiig coinailscal for 
a moment, to he (piite (haul. Ih* was shot from less 
than lour yards distance, and th(‘ gun contained si\ 
small Turkish bullets; notw ithslanding this, after 
we had finished our communications, which lasted 
some minutes, I saw' him struggling again. He stood 
higlu'r than a full-sized turkey-cock, measured al.)out 
ten feet from ])oint to point of the wings, and his 
beak and talons were tenific*. I pity Prometlunis if’ 
such was his guai’diai . How(*\ei', Ik* was a\'t*ng(‘(l, 
and by fire too. On gettiiig into my boat, I r(‘C(‘iv(‘(l 
a message I’rou^ the d'ur v, r^*((uesting that I would 
give him my gun ; but fliis I (h'clinc'd ; not ho\\ev(*r, 
aV)ruptU, fo^’ tliat is not /oy/ in tin* desert, but with 
the usual string of oi’i(‘ntal compliments. 


i)CXXXlX. Mdu‘ ( ’optic inhabitai\ts of’ Kgypt 
are said to amount to one hundred and sixty thousand, 
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ten thousand of whom are found in Cairo. In the 
villajjjes tliey arc? dc'.voted, like tlie fellahs, to the 
lahours of aorieulturc? ; tlH)us>'h many of them exercise 
diflerent trades. At Siout, for example?, they arc 
weavers ; in the' Fayoom, distillers of rose-water ; 
mat-makers at Menouf; and in (!airo goldsmiths, 
tailors, luasons, or eabinc't-makers. lliider the Ma- 
malooks they were tax-^’atherers and financiers ; hut 
this class are now reduced to mere clerks. Bigotedly 
tenacious of their ancieiU customs, their women, 
among* \vhom a kind of circumcision is still practised, 
pass their lives in c'Xtreme retirement, never appearing 
unveiled, even helore their nearest relations. Their 
rc'ligion enjoins auricular (‘onfession, the administering 
of bread and wine in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
sn|)])(‘r, and ihe balhing of the whole body before 
cominunioM. Ijitermarriage with the members of a 
ditfeient church is prohibited. The condition of 
nomen, as among other barl)arous nations, is degraded 
and servile ; but the mother of many children is held 
in much higher esteem than she who is barren. Under 
all ('ircumstanc es, howener, the husband and wife, who 
iieither c*at nor sit togc'thei*, live* estranged Irom each 
other, being destitute* of that imj)assioned vivacity 
which breaks down the restraints of custom, and 
transforms a legal union into an affair of the heart. 
Girls, who are frecjiienily maiiicd before the age of 
puberty, — from ten to <welve years old, — vvc?ar a 

* who lik(‘’v i.scMiH'nti )»'s thi.s . iivumstar.c'o, observes, inore- 

uvvr, tliiit, — “■ Le[)hi[)5 rt lout lui.-i.-i cii\-oiu'ire leurs entans males a IVige 
do chiq a bL\ aas, par laesure dc procrete.'’ — t. ii. p. ‘^94*. 
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white veil ; married women are distinj^uislied by a 
black one, ominous of their melancholy state of servi- 
tude. 


DCXL. Notwithstanding, however, the severity 
of their exterior, the Copts are no less lax in their 
morals than the Mohammedans. Adultery is common ; 
and they likewise practise a kind ol’ pro-tempore 
marriage, little different from prostitution. M hen a 
stranger ariives at Cairo, or any otluu* large? c'ity, 
and is desirous of entering, like* a Clilnese, into a. 
matrimonial arrangement for a certain numlau- of 
weeks or months, he ap])Iies to a Coptic ])riest, wlio 
immediately ])rovi(l(‘s liim witli a wife. A contract, 
binding for the time as any otluu* marriage contract, 
is drawn up ; the usual ceremonies ar(‘ performed ; 
and the ])arties n'garded as legally muted. Ihit, as 
might be expected, these women are seldom faithful 
to their temporary husbands, and tlu? comua tion 
usually terminates in mutual disgust and ])n'mature 
separation. Hie history of one affair of this kind 
was related to me at Cairo. A Pole, not choosing 
to burden himself with a harem of black women, and 
preferring a Christian helpmate, made i*egular ap- 
plication to a (^iptic who, like the? servants of 

Athor on the .lUcient establishment, attiaided to his 
wishes without delay. The contract was drawn up 
and sigru'd ; the husband engaged to defray the 
expenses of tlu' marriage ; to maintain the lady in a 
ce**tain style while she remained in his house ; and, 
in the event of hi.3 death, or desire of annulling the 
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eni>;agenient before its expiration, to make over to 
liis s|)ouse two thoiisand ])iastres. On the other 
hand, the lady — a pretty young ('opt — promised 
to be lionest and tiiitlilid, — in short, to perform all 
the duties of a wife. For the lirst day their hap- 
piness was unelouded ; but on the second or third, 
a strange man was obs(‘rved entering the house 
in th(.‘ Inisband’s abscauas and after remaining some 
tim(‘, again d(‘])arting l)elore his return. Ueiiig 
well known, his neighbours very kindly inl'ormed 
liiui of wliat had taken ])lace ; but, n])on iiupiiry, 
llui visitor was ])ronoun(‘ed to be her lather. Her 
n'lalions, liowc'vcu*, wlio ajipearcal to be numerous, 
invariably mad ‘ their visits in the husband’s absence, 
lie at length began to complain, the lady to be 
<nigry ; and a (juai’rel ensuing, the enraged Pole 
desired Ikm' to (piit his house, to whicli she made no 
objection, merely ri'(|uiring that the two thousand 
])iastres should first be paid. Ihit, liy good fortune, 
the marriage ( ontract had remained in his hands, 
d'eariug it to ])ieces in Ins liiry, he placed his wife, 
with lier wlioh‘ wardrobe, on a number of assess, and 
desii ing her to r(‘turn to her conli'ssor, rudely closed 
the door. Aft(‘r her departuie he liuind, in a recess, 
a (piantity of blood mingled with milk, which, 
among the ( n^pts, is said to be a ])otent ])oison ; so 
that he did not doubt lu'r inuntionwas to inherit 
his j)roj)erty in a shoi I »»me. It is, however, more 
probable, that the Ivaaid mixture was meant to be 
adniinisti'red as r jdol. '-e , since the same superstitious 


ra Kii7aiiL-f]ria yjvcu::^iu, T» uddapais. 
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practice prevailed in the middle ages, among tlie 
Christian ladies of the West. ^ 

DCXLI. The number of Jews in Egypt is now 
much less considerable than formerly, not exceeding 
three thousand at Cairo, and five hundred at Alex- 
andria.t Like the rest of the inhabitants, they are 
generally reduced to poverty ; none, indeed, are rich, 
and few possess even a competency. Tlu^ excejitiiuis 
that occur are found at Alexandria. They are now, 
like the professors of all other religions, exenijit from 
persecution of every kind, being hampered by no 
civil disability, having it in their powca* to jiurchase 
lands or houses no less than the Musiilmans. 
Poverty, however, operating in their disl’avour more 
effectually than the ancient laws, coniines tlumi, at 
Cairo, to the most wretched (piarter ()1‘ the city, 
where they live in streets resemliling the interior ol 
a slaughter-house, 1 where the plague commonly mak(\s 
its appearance lirst, and exercises its most learful 
ravages. The character of the Jew, which appears 
to unite a great degree of indolence with an insati- 
able appetite for gain, exhibits in h^gy))! the same 


^ Bun-hard ( Billion of \V()nn> , i)r f^tnufoiHa Dci-rrhu iini^ I. \ix. 

'I' In the time of Bt-niiimiii of Tmicla, there were three ihoiisiitid Jew-; 
in Alexandria. — 7 yvov/.v, Ae. parti, eh. v. Arr/’.v Cnl/cc/mu^ vul. i. 
j). 1 1 

J Men^in, /ho speaks s-till more disj)arai^in!»l y (d’ this [)art of Cain', 
relate.') tlnj following < haraeteristie aneedote ; — “ L'ne dame juive, venue 
me disait avee. raeei'nt tie regret : ‘ Ah ! Monsieur, 
on e le Kaire, on est \v t|nartier juif !* I'.t jeme disais ulor.s: ‘ L’amour 
de la patrie cst-il done hi puissant?* ** — t.ii. p. "^ 81 . 
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peculiarities as elsewhere ; averse to all useful pro- 
ductive labours, they seldom exercise any other pro- 
fession than that of hanker or money-changer ; or, 
if driven from these points, they hecome jewellers, or 
petty dealers •, never labourers or husbandmen. At 
Alexandria, however, the great monopolist butcher, 
against whom Sheikh Ibrahim exerted his fanatical 
influence, was a Jew. Notwitlistanding the smallness 
of their number, they possess two synagogues at 
Alexandria, and eight at Cairo, where there are 
several members of tl.e Karaite sect ; heretics who 
arc strict observers of the laws of Moses, but reject 
all the traditions of the Rabbins, refusing to inter- 
marry with or he hurie'd in the same cemeteries as 
other Jews. Numbers of Karaites are found in the 

f 

Kriniea, at Salonika, and Constantinople. 'I'he 
children of the more strict arc taught by Rabbinical 
masters ; but bigotiy yielding to self-iivterest, others 
— perhaps the majority — are sent to the European 
schools. 

DCXLir. It has been pretended that it is not 
the jealousy of the huijiand winch, in Mohammedan 
countries, confines the wife to her apartments ; but 
the influence of laws and customs, in force long be- 
fore the time of Mohammed. From this peculiarity 
in their manners proceed:; the style in which the 
'J'urks construct their J)ouses, which are divided into 
two parts ; one calleu .s Ha.nlik, corresponding to the 
andron of the Greeks, iniiabited by the master of the 
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family; the otlicr, called harem* (the retii’cd or 
sacred apartments), in which the women reside. The 
passages conducting from the former to the latter 
are reserved entirely to the master of the family ; no 
servant, not even the eunuchs, evei’ cntciing the 
harem, where every thing is performed by female 
slaves. Near relations are admitted twice a year, 
during the festival of Jlairam, and on occasion of a 
marriage, a lying-in, or a circumcision ; but their 
visits, must be short, and in the presence of female 
slaves. These — the only men before whom the 
ladies can appear unveiled — arc denominated JMdhh- 
rem, and all strangers, to whom the harem is inter- 
dicted, JVa-3/fi/ihrem. According to the strict 
etiquette required by ancient usage, a lady cannot 
appear unveiled before a physician, even in presence of 
her husband, or have her pulse felt except tlirough a 
muslin sleeve ; but, in cases of danger, the law irlaxes 
its severity. Physic is generally practised by women, 
wdio are the only accoac/ieursf in the empire, 'flic 
cmjdoyment of a man on such occasions would dis- 
grace a family for ever ; so that these barbarians, 
gross and ignorant as they are, display iuHnitely 
more delicacy on this point than civilised nations. 

* This word, acco Hni; to Chartiin, is of [ It'hrtAv origin, and occurs 
frequently in the writings of Moses, where it siiiniiies “ illicit, pro- 
hibited, interdicted, ahoininahle, e.vecration, I'xcomimmication.” ** <>n 
I’a tloiine en Perse a ccttc- partie tin loi^is qiu; Ic.s fciiinics occupcnt, pour 
dire tnie riiccc cn cst iiitcrdit ii tons Ics hoiiiiiics, cxccpte lo iiiaitrc, 
et (jue e’esn un lieu sacre oil il ide.st pcniiis (rontrer a aiiciin 
htMiune.” — Foj/nifrs en IWsr. t. x. chap. x. p. :'()(). 

f Mouru.dgui iJ’Uhsson, iv. 315 — 351. Accouihvurfi for «•> 
coucheusc^ 
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DCXLIIL The harem is divided into three 
])arts : the interior, tlic ante-chamber, and the offices ; 
the two latter of wliich are supposed to have no com- 
innnication wliatcver with the former. Among the 
ladies of Ibraliim Pasha^s liarcm, who are taught to 
read and write, and play on the piano-forte, the same 
offices and gradations of rank are observed as in the 
court of tlie Prince himself; the first wife, who 
l)ears the title of l\asha, having her female officers 
corres])onding with tliose of her husband, such as the 
Kihaya Hey, the Khaznadar Aga, &:c. As none of 
tliese ladies, however, can hold any intercourse with 
the world, all ('ommunications between the interior 
and exterior arc conducted through the medium of 
eunuchs, who foian a kind of domestic police, under 
the command of the Kizlar Agasi, or ‘‘ Aga of the 
(xirls.” Tlie kitchens, the magazines, and storehouses, 
arc under the direction of* the Ashgi Hashi ; and 
whatever is wxnited by the ladies is procured through 
the agency of her liighness’s Kliaznadar, the Kizlar 
Agasi, and the Aga Ikiba, who is stationed at the 
outward wall of the harem. Hy thes(i officers ap- 
])lication is made to the Khaznadar of the Pasha, 
who keejis an exact account of every item of expen- 
diture in the haiem, and, when he considers their 
demands extravagant or irrational, consults wdth his 
highness himself oi* the propriety of complying with 
their desires. 


DCXLIV. "ilie ideas generally prevailing in 
J^urope respecting tln^ life led by the women of the 
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harem are highly inaccurate. llicy are not, as 
Kicmpfcr observes, “ fruges consiimere nata;,” since, 
in tlie cleptli of’ tlieir retirement, in the separate and 
almost unknown woi'ld wliich tliey inhabit, various 
trades and arts, useful to themselves or agreeable to 
their husbands, constitute their habitual study and 
employment. When they have the happiness to be 
mothers, the nursing and education of their children, 
which they never delegate to other women, exce])ting 
in cases of extreme ill health, furnish abundant oc- 
cupation. Such as are not engaged in maternal 
duties attend to household affairs, and spend a large 
portion of the day at the loom, or in spiiniing, knit- 
ting, sewing, embroidery, or music. Others, pos- 
sessing sweet voices, are taught to sing, or to accom- 
pany the songs of others by all the voln])tuous dances 
of the Alme. It seems to be believed in Egypt that, 
in paying some attention to the education of his 
women, and in introducing musical instruments and 
billiard tables into the harem, Ibrahim Pasha is an 
innovator, aiming at an approximation to the man- 
ners of Europeans ; but, with the exception of the 
billiard tables, which ought, without much detriment, 
be dispensed with, he has merely acted in conformity 
with the established prac; ice of the blast. The ladies 
of the iShah of Persia, in addition to the arts of 
housewifery ab<)ve enumerated, are instructed in the 
sciences, particularly the mathematics ; and some, 
endued with superior genius, have excelled in the art 
of poetry. Abassa, the sister of Ilaroun al Rashid, 
has U fit behind her a brilliant reputation ; and even 
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in India and Japan, women, struggling successfully 
with the difliculties of their position, have arrived at 
eminence in philosophy and literature. A favourite 
amusement in the Shah’s harem is archery ; and such 
of the ladies as excel in this accomplislunent enjoy 
the envied privilege of acemnpanying their husband 
in his hunting parties. Tlie exercise, moreover, by 
preventing their growing too fat, may protect them 
from the })criodical starvations imposed by the Sliah’s 
Arbiter Elegantiarum, — an old eunuch, possessing 
a girdle, the ne plus tdtm in the size of a princess’s 
waist, which lie occasionally applies to the beauties 
under his charge, imposing on all transgressors a rice 
and water diet, until they regain their pristine 
slenderness. 

OCX LV. In the female establishment of Ibrahim 
Pasha, tlio most important occupation of the ladies is 
the education of their children, who are allowed to 
remain under their care till the age of tw’clve or 
thirteen, 'riieir principal pleasures consist in re- 
ceiving visits, in the baths, from their female friends, 
and occasional excursions on the Nile in elegant 
kandjias, the cabins of which, tastefully fitteil up, arc 
covered with crimson cloth, to denote that the in- 
mates ai'c meml)ers of the royal family. J'he costume 
of the Turkish ladies is \'eiy different from that of 
the I^evantines. Whde virgins, their hair is plaited 
in two large tresses on the temples, the remainder 
being allowed lo lull in natural ringlets over the 

c c 3 
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shoulders ; and their only ornaments are flowers, — 
roses, jasmins, or lilies. A short jacket, called sin 
anteria, embroidered with flowers of gold, fits close 
to the shape, but, being left partly open above, dis- 
closes a portion of the bosom. Their large trowsers 
of semi-transparent silk, called shtihi'alis, are tied 
round the loins with an embroidered sash ; above 
which a light Kashmer shawl, rolled up, is some- 
times thrown, carelessly tied on one side, ivith the 
ends trailing on the ground. The arms, the feet, 
and the abdomen, below the anteria, ai e ex])osed ; 
but in cold weather they envelop themselves in large 
pelisses of the most costly furs. 'I'liey wear fine 
yellow slippej’s, and, whenever they step oft' the car- 
pet, walk in high wooden ])attens, like those used in 
the public baths. The married women, aft'ecting 
more decorum in their costume, have .a loose chemise 
over the anteria, with a pelisse and a shawl round the 
waist ; and their hair, like that of the Levantine 
ladies, is plaited in small tresses all over the head, 
which is covered with an Indian or ^'euien handker- 
chief. The costume of the (ireek ladies, in the 
Gynajceum, was eipially tantalising, though more 
flowing and elegant ; consisting, in warm weather, 
merely of a white tunic w'ftiout sleeves, fistened with 
buttons on the shoulders, and gatheix-d into close 
folds under the bosom by a broad girdle. Being of 
a thin gauze-like texture, resembling the multitia 
of the Homan ladies, it left the wearer nearly in 
the state of ; for which reason, among 
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others, strangers were never admitted into the 
harem.* 

DCXLVI. The male children, after the age of 
twelve t)r thirteen, arc removed from the female 
apartments, and placed under the care of tutors or 
governors. From this period they enjoy the privi- 
lege of entering their lather’s divan, where, being 
continually in the company of men who always 
assume an air of imj)erturhal)le gravity, they leai’n, 
at a very early age, the necessity of putting on a 
look of sagacity and importance. Their teachers 
and servants, however, being in general the basest of 
slaves, iuca[)ahle of conceiving a dignified sentiment, 
corrupt their minds while forming their manners ; 
and send them forth into the world with an imposing 
exterior, and souls debased by meanness, and stained 
and clouiled by vice. Ibrahim I’asha himself, born 
in a private station, received not the education of a 
prince ; and his manners, though far from rigid, are 
regulai’ and rcspcctable.t He is an early riser, and, 

Acliillcs Tiitius, 1. i. c. 1. — Pollux, 1. iii. c. lf>. — Lucian, Oper., 
t. iv. p. 10^. — Athciuiuis, — Seneca, l)e Ikaicficiis, 1. vii. de- 

claims with l)(\;t)miug inJiiriiation aiijaiust the fashion of appearing 
abi’oatl in tlicse pellucid dresses: — “ Video scricas vestes, si utodo 
vestes vocantlm sunt, in quibiis nihil cst quo nut def’endi corpus, aut 
tegi jnulor jiossit; (juilais sumpta !uuh'-:r* narnni liquidd imdam se non 
esse jurahit.” — 7 We;//. ;// //or. Sat., I. ii, sat. 'i. v. 101. 

f Of his general manners stWiie idea may, perhaps, he lormcd from 
the style of his private c»*iTc.>pej\dence. The following is the trans- 
lation of a letter to Mr. Barker, late British Consul-0 eneral of 
Ihgypt: to which I a|)pend, as literary curiosity, the letter of another 
Oriental prim e to tl\e (same polite and highly respected gentleman : — 

1 c 4 * 
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knowing the advantage of a reputation for piety, 
repeats his morning prayers in public. On his first 
entering the Hall of the Divan, the Selam Aghasi 


I^yoiK Ibrnhim Pasha to ,7. Barhcr^ Psqnirc, 

“ Glory of the Christian faith, illustrious support of the followers of 
tTcsus, my dear friciul Mr. Barker, whom (iod {)reserve! — After yiviug 
you reiterated assurances of my friendship, testified niy ardent tlesire 
to see you again, and inquired into the state of your invaluable health, 
1 hasten to inform you that I am arrived at Antioch, aiul (iiuling it 
necessary to visit the port of Siiedia, halted on my joiiriuy at your 
garden, situated in the vicinity of that harbour. My arrival occurred 
most opportunely, when all the fruits of Europe and Arabia are tlure 
in the highest perfection. Aft<‘r tasting of each sort, 1 resolved to [lass 
the night in this delicious retreat, and shall return to Antioch to-morrow' 
morning. Your steward, who resides in the garden, has presenti'd me 
with an order from his highness my august father, recommending him 
to my protection ; and from a desire to conform in all things to his 
sacred pleasure, as well as from my high consiileration I'or you, I shall 
omit no o/qiort unity of serving him. 

“ The beauty of this spot, its picturesque situation, tin; softness of the 
air, the profusion of its fruits, entitle it to be ranked next to the cit\ 
ot Damascus, which is unquestionalily the terrestrial ih\radis(\ I do 
not hesitate to assert that, throughout the whole of this count ia , I have 
found no place comparable to Suedia. Above all, the gratification I 
liavc enj(jyed during this delicious night has been so complet'*, that 1 
doubt whether even you, to whom the place owi\s all its embellish- 
inents, ever enjoyed anything comparable t(» it. Our sincere friendship 
prompts me to wTite thus atlectionately, that 1 may make \ou ac- 
(juainted with the extreme satisfaction which 1 hav(' e\p(.‘rienced. [ 
trust you will on no occasion omit w riting, w henever }ou shall hav(; any 
thing to coiriijjunieate. 

" '‘od preserve m)u ! 

« 17 Kebi Is. 1:318. 

(Seal of his Highness.) “ InuAUiM 1 \\siia.” 

Translation of a Letter from the Prince Jioi/al of J^ersia, Ahbas jMirza^ to 
I\h\ Barker, 11, B, M, Consnl^deneral, Alejypo, 

After compliments • — 

“ The Persian pdgrim.s, who returned some time since from Mekka, 
liave informed me of the. friendly aid and support which you benevo- 
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addresses him with the usual salutation, “ Saliim 
aleykum ! ” which the Pasha graciously returns. 
Coffee is now brought in, after which he again goes 
through the exercise of public prayer, and spends 
several hours in transacting business, and giving 
audience to his principal officers. He then rides out 
to inspect the government works, and returning 
about twelve o’clock, dines in a very frugal manner, 
not wholly abstaining, however, from the use of wine, 
which, being permitted by the Faithful in Paradise*, 
he probably imagines may be very safely drunk, in 
moderation, here on earth. In Summer, a short 
siesta succeeds the di)iner, after which he returns to 
the Divan, and is engaged in transacting business or 
receiving visits until sunset, when ho retires to the 
hidden re('('sses of the harem. In this jrortion of 
the ])alace the lower story is apjuopriated to the use 
of the men, and here he sometimes receives his 
private friends. 


Icntly olicri'tl In tlitnr tlivour. 1 now return \oii my sinrere thanks 
for \ our most accejuable exertions and good offices, and I assure you 
the impression wliieli your kindness has made in my br(‘ust is both 
sfroni!; and lasting. 1 take the opj)ortnnity ol the tleparturt' of a large 
party of pilgrims, to write this letter, and recpicst \ i)ur aeeeptanee of a 
Kaslimer shawl, whieli the iiigh in dignity, Aga Ali Asear, wtll deliver 
io }on. J shall always be happy to liear ofyonr wellai’c, and offer the 
assurances of my high consideration.” 

(L. s.) Of A nit AS Miuza. 

Written in the moiitl. of Ivejjil), A true translation, 

A. II. IryT). IIkmiy Wilcock. 

* «t Verily the righteous shall IweH among delights ; seated on couches, 
they shall behold obii'cts of \)lc;asiirc ; :hou shalt see in their faces the 
brightness of joy. They shall he given to drink of pure uuur scatvdy 
the seal whereof shall be nmsk." — Kcrau^ vol. ii. ch. 83, 
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CHAPTER xvri. 


IXSTITIJTION.S OF THE PASHA — SCffOOLS AND COLLEOES — COI.LEOE 

OF KASSETILYXE — TWO (HlEAT MOHAMMEDAN SECTS LII5KARY 

NUMBER AND STUDIES OF THE PUPILS — SYSTEM OF TEACIJ- 

INU — GRADATIONS OF RANK MAMALOOKS OF fPRAHlM PASHA 

— ARTILLEP.Y SCHOOL AT TOURA — SCHOOL OF CADETS AT (JHl'/EH 

HARE3I OF TOUSSOUxN PASHA SUPKUiOR Al'PEARANCE AND 

ACQUIREMENTS OF THE STUDENTS SCHOOL OF MUSIC IN THE 

CITADEL — APTITUDE OF THE ARABS FOR THIS SIHENCE 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERS AT KHANKA — ^MODELS OF FORTIFICA- 
TIONS — SCHOOL OF IMEDICINE AT ABOU ZABEL — HOSPITAL 

BOTANIC GARDEN — FRUIT AND VEI.’KTABLES Ml .SEUM, DIS- 

SECTING-ROOMS, LABORATORY — LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES — EURO- 
PEAN APPEARANCE OF THE SCHOOL — KNOWIHCDiH: OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE — FEMALE MEDICAL STUDENTS FOR THE 
IIAKEM — VETERINARY HOSPITAL AND SCHO()L — PASHA’s STU- 
DENTS IN EUROPE NAVAL AND RElilMENTAL SCHOOLS — LAN- 

CASTKRIAN SCHOOL AT ALEXANDRIA — AGRICULTI IUVL SCHOOL. 


DCXLVIL In the estiiblLshment of schools and 
colleges, Moliamnicd All lias given an undeniable 
proof that he desires to behold higyiit a civilised 
country. He may, probably, not foresee that with 
civilisation the thiist for freedom will arise, and the 
despotism of his descendants — should he succeed in 
founding a dynasty — be necessarily diminished ; or, 
foreseeing this, he may wisely think that limited 
power with safety is preferable to arbitrary but un- 
certain sway. I'^rom the rational character of his 
ainbitien, I am inclined towards the latter interpre- 
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tatioii ; for, iu spite of his tyranny, and the cruelties 
he has peqictrated in paving his way to the tlirone of 
1‘igypt, he appears to prefer a peaceful and lasting 
dominion to the meteoric splendour affected by the 
ordinary sovereigns of the East. His numerous 
seminaries for the education of yotith, whatever may 
he their defects, entitle him to high praise, which 
would he still further heightened could we enter into 
a detail of the multiplied schemes of opposition, pur- 
sued with persevering obstinacy by the Turks, for 
the purpose of defeating or obstructing his views. 
Of these establishments I proceed to describe the 
object and constitution. 

DCXlTdll. The College of Kasserlyne, situ- 
ated on the rigiit bank of the canal of Rhonda, forms 
the most prominent h-ature in the scenery of the mc- 
tro])olis. i'o the right of the edilice is the establish- 
ment belonging to the sect of the /SZ/h/Z/.v*, formerly 
the palace of iMourad Mey, surrounded by a grove 
of enormous sycamores. Directly opposite are the 
harem and di\ an of Sheiif Iley, — at present occu- 
pied by Abdallah, Pasha of Acre, and his liunily, — 
and the European gardens ol’ Ibrahim Pasha, which, 

* The MohaninuHlaiis arc ilivulctl into two jiraiul sects, — the 
S/nahs aiul llic Sno'i’K's, — rcscinbliiitr, some respects, the Prote.stants 
and (’atliolics of t!ie ( iaistia*: Amou'^ the Shiahs it is a point 

of doctrine tothaiv ilie aiilliGiItv of the first tie je Khalits, — Aboii- 
hekr, Omar, and Osnnn,- - -md 1 1 t'onsidcr Ali the (rue successor of 
Mohammctl, and the Vdcar of Oed. To this sect belong- the Persians. 
The Sonnies, coinpD'h^mdii g tne niajc.tity of the Turks and Arabs, 
acknowledge the first three Klialifs ; but without denying ihe pre- 
tensions of Ali. 
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in three yeaivs, have cost above six hundred thousand 
piastres. Towards the left it commands a noble view 
of the Seraskier’s divan, an immense pile of buildings, 
constructed in the Constantinopolitan style. The 
whole district intervening between it and the capital 
having been cleai’ed of dust hills, is now covered with 
plantations of olive trees. The college itself is a 
large (quadrangular structure, erected with stone up 
to the first floor, the remainder being stuccoed and 
painted in fresco. Each face of the edifice is about 
one hundred and twenty paces in length. Attached 
to it are a suite of splendid kitchens, hot and cold 
baths, a hospital, and a library of twelve thousand 
volumes. 

DCXLIX. The students, to the number of twelve 
hundred, are provided by the Pasha with board, 
lodging, and clothing j in addition to which each 
youth is allowed a certain sum of money for his 
qirivatc expenses. Once entered, however, within 
the walls of the establishment, he is regarded as the 
personal pro])erty of the prince, and is liable to be 
sent to the fleet, the manufactories, or the army, at 
the pleasure of his master. Formerly, I'^rench and 
Italian professors were ciii])]oyed in teaching arith- 
metic, geometry, drawing, and other ordinary 
branches of education ; and, in addition to their 
academic duties, these gentlemen rendered peculiar 
service to the government, by translating into the 
Arabic and Turkish languages useful elementary 
books, which were afterwards printed at lloolak. 
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In a short time, however, the Turks imagined they 
could dispense with the sei-vice of these Europeans, 
who, on quitting the college, left the education of 
the youths in the hands of their most able pupils ; 
and these, accordingly, now profess to teach all the 
sciences. The library, selected w’ithout taste or 
judgment, is in the greatest confusion. Nearly all 
the works of which it consists are in the Trench and 
Italian languages ; and those treating of medicine, 
the art of war, and the sciences in general, are 
scattered about in the medical school, at Khanka, in 
the citadel, and at Toura. 

DCL. The exercise of prayer, ablutions, meals, 
and the ])eriods of study and examination, are 
regulated by beat of drum. In many respects 
the system of teaching resembles the Lancasterian ; 
but the same practice has prevailed from time imme- 
morial ill the schools attached to the mosques, where 
the boys mutually instruct each other to read the 
Koran. They are officered, like an army, in the 
regular gradation of rank and pay, from a Ihmbashi, 
or head of a . thousand, to an Orebashi, or corporal j 
and such youths as, from their superior intelligence, 
enjoy the rank of officers, have the jiower of keeping 
ill order those under their command, by the terrors 
of the Koorbash. The exjiense of each boy’s maiu- 
tenance is calculated ac about twenty-five piastres 
per month ; he ’s allowed annually two suits of 
clothes and a sash ; and writing-books, with all kinds 
of stationery, are provided with a total neglect of 
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economy. Little or no regard is paid to their health or 
morals. The itch, and other infectious disorders, arc ex- 
tremely prevalent among them; in the month of April, 
about three hundred lads, some not exceeding 
twelve years old, wei’e sent off, ev. nuussc, to the hos- 
pital of Ahou Zabel, afflicted with syj)hilis, ojdithal- 
mia, or the itch. The crime of the Celts and Medes 
is common among them : yet such is the seminary 
where the youth are brought up foi the army and 
navy ! Adjoining this college is a line large building, 
wliere the young Mamalooks of Ibrahim I’asha reside, 
under the care of several 'I'mkish tcacheis. Kveiy 
art, eveiy science, and every accomjdishment are 
here professed to be taught. I'he unfortunate 
pupils — for the most part (Ireeks — are remarka- 
ble for their personal beauty. Though more liberally 
provided for than their neighbours, they are equally 
immoral, and regardless of cleanliness. 


DCLI. The artillery school at Toura is superin- 
tended by colonel Seguera, formerly an officer in the 
Spanish service. lie is assisted by several European 
gentlemen of ability, teachersof trigonometry, drawing, 
the Trench, Italian, and English languages, and the 
several duties of the service. The pupils, four 
hundred in number are each distinguished by liadges, 
which they always wear, indicative of their rank as 
gunners, or bombardiers. In this establishment, the 
principal evil complained of by the European in- 
structors IS, that the pujiils arc sent on actual service 
before time has been allowed them to acquire a 
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competent knowledge of any thing. This school is 
kept up by draughts from the great college of 
Kasserlync. 


DCTTl. The most splendid establishment in 
Egypt, is the school of cadets at Ghizeh, situated to 
the north of tlie village, close to the Kile. It was 
formerly the harem of Toiissoim I’asha ; the building 
is spacious ; the apartments, of noble dimensions, are 
adorned with a profusion of marble-v^'ork, gilding, 
and the finest specimens of the modern Greek fresco 
])ainting. The students, all Turks, Georgians, or 
( arcassians, — the personal ])ropcrty of Mohammed 
Ali, — are placed under the care of the best European 
and native teachers. In addition to the study of the 
Turkish, Arabic, and Persian languages, that of 
h’rcnch has also been introduced 5 and many of the 
young men have made sulficient progress to peruse 
works on the art of war in the original. It is here, 
indeed, that the greatest proficiency has been ellected 
in every branch of education ; these youths, dressed 
like I'Airopean cavalry otlicers, with the excej)tion of 
the tarboosh, which they still retain, having accpiired 
a degree of general knowledge, and refinement in 
their carriage and liehaviour, foreign to the rest of 
their countrymen, d hey particidarly excel in horse- 
manship, and on parade mmueuvre with precision. 
From this college the otticers for tlu' fresh lories are 
taken ; and I believi' thev have given perfect satis- 
faction by their conduct m the field. 
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DCLIII. The school of music in the citadel is 
under the direction of a German professor, a very 
able and indefatigable man, whose labours have been 
much facilitated by the natural genius of the Arabs 
for this science. It is indeed surprising to observe 
with what precision they execute in full band the 
most difficult pieces of the most celebrated Ihiropean 
composers. Among all his Higlmcss’s innovations 
the introduction of German and Italian music has 
been perhaps the most successful ; wlvich, however, 
is by no means matter of astonishment, since in this 
kind of imitation little intellect is rc(piired. A regular 
band is attached to every ship of war, and every 
regiment in the army ; and the instruments appear 
to be of a superior description. The kettle-drums 
and fifes are fabricated in the country by Osman 
Effcndi, a Turk of Constantinople ; an attemjit was 
likewise made to produce all other kinds of musical 
instruments, but, not succeeding, they are now im- 
ported from Europe. 

DCLIV. In the school of engineers at Khanka 
there are about one hundred young men, selected 
for their success in thei.' preparatory studies in the 
other establishments. J'hey are taught surveynig, 
fortification, the attack and defence of places, mining, 
&c., and, to assist them in their pursuits, are liberally 
provided with all the necessary instruments, and a 
large model of a fortified place on Cormontagne’s 
system. The art and jiractice of field fortification 
are likewise comprehended in their studies. Here, 
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however, as in the other colleges, much more is pro- 
fessed to 1)0 taught than is in reality practicable ; 
and the students are drafted off* into active service 
before their education is half completed. 

DCLV. Tlie school of medicine at Abou Zabel is 
without doubt one of tlie most extraordinary of all 
the Paslia’s establishments. Ihit it is not situated in 
the desert, as has been sometimes pretended ; on the 
contrary, it is encircled by vegetation, and in the 
month of March nothing can l)e more beautiful than 
the surrounding scenery. The hospital, to which a 
botanic garden has lieen attached, is an enormous 
(juadrangular building, divided from the lodgings of 
the iMirojXMiis hy a broad esplanade, jilanted with 
long avenues of mimosa, sycamore, and date trees. 
Along tlie exterior walls, on three sides of the 
edilicas a large space has been enclosed ; and here all 
kinds of vegetables are successfully raised, besides an 
iininense (juautity of oranges, sweet and bitter 
almonds, lemons, ligs, and jioniegranates, for the 
use of the sick and convalescent. In the centre of 
thc^ botani(‘ garden is a large square building, con- 
taining a musemn, dissecting-rooms, a theatre for 
lectures, a laboratory, a dispensary and dependencies, 
with stoi*e-roonis, kitchens, and baths, both in the 
Europixm and Oriental style. A moiety of one sid(i 
of the hospital is converted into a spacious school- 
room, capable of co’itainhig two hundred boys, the 
walls of‘ which are adoined with designs illustrative 
of science, and the different phenomena of nature. 
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The remainder is occupied by a lithogi’aphic printing- 
office, where, by means of four presses, the young' 
Arabs are constantly employed in ])rinting Arabic 
translations of the best European works on medicine, 
with anatomical drawings, which they certainly copy 
with great accuracy. 

DCLVI. None of the other schools ])osscsscs an air 
so entirely European. It is kej)t very clean, and the 
traveller is sometimes startled at being addressed in 
French by ill-conditioned fellahs, who are instructed 
in history, geography, arithmetic, botany, chemistry, 
together with the theory and practice of medi(-ine 
and surgery. At the head of each depai'tment of 
the medical science is an kjuroj)can professor, who 
draws up his daily lesson in French, which is then 
translated into Arabic by able interpreters, who, from 
their long employment in the lios])ital, are themselves’ 
tolerably well ac(piainted with the science. 'I'he 
translations, when completed, ai’e submitted to three 
learned Sheikhs, who correct grammatical (.'rrors, and 
clothe them with the beauties of the Arabic laimuatre ; 
after which they are printed, and delivered to the 
students. Practical knowledge is accpiired by attend- 
ing the sick, compounding and making up medicines, 
and the constan' use of the dissecting knife. The 
fault, however, complained of in all the other schools, 
is likewise Cvyinmitted here ; for the government, 
impatieut to avail itself of the knowledge it has 
imparted, withdraws the youths from their studies, 
before sufficient time has been allowed to perlect 
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themselves in their profession. They are in fact 
removed four years after their entrance, however 
trifling may be tlieir proliciency, and being sent 
directly to the army, frequently do more miscliief 
than good. vVmong the students are three eunuchs 
and four female slaves, who are educated for the 
interior service of the Pasha's harem. The number 
of ])upi]s amounts, at jmesent, to about two liimdrcd; 
and the hospital contains accommodations for six 
hundred patients. 

DCILVII. Adjoining the school of medicine at 
Abou Zabel are a veterinary Jiospital and scliool, 
under the direction of a Frenchman. One hundred 
and liity pupils are liere instructed in the duties of 
their profession on precisely the same plan as tliat 
pursued at the neighbouring college. As soon as 
they have learned to kill a horse, they are forwarded 
to the rc^giments. The Pasha is particularly care- 
ful that all his dilFerent eniploycs ; for example, 
the directors of the chemical works — the salt])etre 
refinery — the iron foundry — the cotton mills — 
and tlic works where the cliloride of lime is prcj)arcd 
— have each a certain number of youths from the 
college of Kasserlyne placed under them, to be in- 
structed in tlieir business. Mr. Cialloway has five, 
and a young Armenian, wlio I'cceived his education 
in England, twel e Arab youtlis under his care. — 
Mr. Wallace, the English engineer, is the only per- 
son who has refused to comply, on this point, with 
the wishes of the Pasha. ^ 

1) i> 2 
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DCLVIIL Several of the young gentlemen sent 
to receive their education at Paris, returned to Egypt 
in 18ch2. Stefan Effendi, Aroutin Effendi, and 
Khosrouff Effeiidi, three of the most intelligent of 
the number, who liad completed their studies in 
diplomacy ; together with Youssouft* I'.ffendi, whose 
chief attention was directed towai-ds agriculture, — 
have since been em])loyed in translating the “ Ordon- 
nances Militaires” into Turkish. Thus, instead of 
being placed in the public ofKces, under the principal 
members of the government, where, from their talent 
and information, they might suggest useful reforms, 
their whole time is consumed in an occujiation wholly 
foreign to their studies, and beyond tlu'ir compre- 
hension. Tliis misappropriation of the talents of his 
proteges has been ])i*oductive, however, of consider- 
able chagrin to the Pasha ; for many young men, 
who had received at his expense an European educa- 
tion, learning the humiliating condition of their 
fellow students, instead of returning to l\gypt, have 
basely entered into the service of the Sultan. It has 
been remarked that, at first, the pupils educated in 
England, where a haughty air of ind(‘pendence is 
almost necessarily acijuired, have not been received 
by the Pasha with the same smiles and 1‘avours which 
he lavishes on the others j but, by degrees, their 
merits bring them forcibly into notice, and raisi^ 
them above vheir competitors. 

DCiilX. Jjotli in the army and fleet, schools are 
estabiishod, wlvv/ the soUyers and sailors are taught 
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reading, writing, and aritlnnctie. The rude fellah 
from tlie wilds of‘ Gournou, taken away from the 
fields at the age of thirty, is now daily seen bending 
over his slate. No soldier miahle to read and write 
can be promoted to the rank of eoiporal. In tlie 
Naval School at Alexandria, situated in the Arsenal, 
there are about two Inindred students, who are 
draughted from the ('ollcge of Kasserlyne, and the 
School of Artillery at l\)ura. 'Diey arc instructed 
in the art of shiji-building, and every preparatory 
branch of science connected with it. As a proof of 
the uncommon progress made in a sliort time by 
these youths, it may be stated that none but Arabs 
were employed in superintending the cbnstruction of 
tlie line-of-battle sliij) launched in March, 
though they were of course directed, in drawing up 
the ])lans, by M. Gerisf', and the Frenchmen under 
his orders. As in Furopeaii na\ ies, there are schools 
in all the shi])s of war. On board the Admiral, for 
exam])le, there are al)oui^ eighty youths, who study, 
under French and Italian teachers, the jirinciples of 
nautical science, and the duties of their profession ; 
and in all the other vessels their numbers arc in 
prmmrtion. d'hose destined to oilicer the new ships, 
^HlP^ably amount to above one hundred and fifty. 
Mr. llartholomew, English Missionary in Egypt, 
being desirous of establisliing a Lancasterian School 
at Alexandria, ai |)lie(! to tlic Pasha for permission. 
Into this scliooi it was a( first intended to admit the 
children of Gouts, 1 .evantines, and Jews, as well as 
of Mohammedans ; but to this part of the plan the 
u h .3 
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Pasha objected, observing that it was not yet time 
for such an innovation. He consented, however, 
to the cstablisliment of the school ; but, with a 
jealous delicacy, extraordinary in a Turk, refused to 
permit it to be supported by charitable contributions, 
engaging to defray the whole expense himself. When 
it was urged that the priuci])al advantage arising 
from the promiscuous admission of children of all 
sects would have been the inspection of an European 
committee, bo rej)lied that the s(?hool might still be 
placed under the superintendence of such a com- 
mittee, though the pupils, at the outset, must all be 
Arabs. It is understood, moreover, that the religion 
of tlie children is not to be directly interfered with. 
A copy of tlie regulations of an European Lancas- 
terian school is about to be transmitted to E.gypt, 
to serve them as a model in framing their own. In 
the whole of this transaction the Pasha, in my 
opinion, has acted with extraordinary priideiic(\ Had 
he permitted the promiscuous mixture n‘(|uired by 
the Europeans, no Arab woidd have sent his children 
to the institution ; whereas, under the inspection of 
an enlightened committee, not ])ermitted to inter- 
fere directly witli tlieii' religion, the road to Chris- 
tianity may be thrown open, and cJiildren of a 
different creed i troduced singly, as if by mere inad- 
vertence. 


UCILX. On the conclusion of the peace with the 
Porte, the Pasha immediately directed his attention 
to the internal unprovemqjit of his country, which 
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jiinst be inevitably succeeded by an amelioration in 
tlie condition of tlie fellahs. TJie first step towards 
tlie necessary reforms was judicious. Departing from 
Alexandria, attended by his chief officers, he com- 
menced a tour of the villages ; during which, what- 
ever may be the result, he will perceive the fatal 
effects of the recent war. On his return to Cairo, 
it is his intention to establish an agricultural school. 
The students, consisting of the sons of tlie Arab 
Nliei'khs, will be taught the science of husbandry by 
several Turks who studied in France and Germany. 
Their education being completed, each of the students 
is to receive one hundred fedans * of land, and, to 
encourage industry and excite emulation, rewards 
are to be held out to those who display most intel- 
ligence and economy in the management of their 
firms. The J^isha himself vvill supply all the neces- 
sary agricultural implements, and the apparatus for 
artificial irrigation. A statistical survey of the con- 
<|uered provinces, in which the same system of 
government and education will doubtless be pursued, 
is now making ; and, to facilitate communication 
between Alexandria and the interior, the construc- 
tion of a road across the desert has been counnenced.. 


Uiic huiulml and twelve acres. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


INTRODUCTION OF THK MANUFACTURING SYSTEM INTO FGYFT 
FACTORY OF KROMKISH — FAILURE IN riK'DUClNG Ml'SJ.lN AND 

VELVETS FACTORY CONVERTED INTO A COTTON-*MILL Ol*FO- 

SITION OF THE TURKS NEW COTTON FACTORIES IN THE I'RO- 

VINCES FMFLOVMENT OF IJLACK SLAVES DI-ATII OF THE 

NEL'KOES MODEL MACHINERY MANUFACTURE OK FREl’ARA- 

TORY INSTRUMENTS IN EGYPT HONOURS CONFERRED ON THE 

DIRECTORS OF THE FACTORIES- — 1) IS 11 ONESTY O F THE OFFICERS 

INbALUmilTY OF THE OCCUPATION — .MISERIES OF THE NVORK- 

M E N F E ROC I O U S V U N I S H M E NTS (’ OTTON-M 1 1 - LS S KT O N F 1 RE 

DESPERATION OF THK AHARS PROCESS OF SPINNING AND 

WEAVIMi — LOSSES OF THE PASHA — CAUSES OF FAIIHTKE — 

INGENUITY OF THE ARABS ACCOMPANIED BY NEGLIGENCE 

ENGLISH SPINNERS — VASTNESS AND PIC'T I IlESQ U E APPEARANCl' 

OF THE COTTON-MILLS NUMBER OF INDIVIDI AJ.S EMPLOYED 

MOUKMEN SUPPLIED BY THE SHEI K IIS PRACTICE OF 

THIEVING IGNORANT AND UNJUST REGULATION'S OF THE 

TURKS — ABSURD UE(i ULATIONS FOR PREVENTING PECULATION 
LUDICROUS EXAMPLE — TOTAL FAILURE OF THE SYSTEM IN- 
TRODUCTION OF S ri:A:M-EN(;iNES — projected removal of the 

FACTORIES TO SYRIA EUROPEAN AliENTS OF THE PASHA A 

HINT TO BRITISH !M AN UFACTUREKS LIST OF FACTORIES IN 

E(;Yi‘T — ANECDOTE OF THE IMPRESSMENT OF A SANTON, AND 
TWO OTHER VAGABONDS, TO WORK IN THE MILLS. 


DCIjXI. Not content with imparting to his peo- 
ple a knowledge of the sciences, and the arts of war, 
Alohamined Ali, in ISlft, was led by the advice of 
Europeans to attempt the introduction of the manu- 
facturing system. In this undertaking he was de- 
ludeu by fallacious calculations. Being persuaded that. 
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witli the aid of certain French and Swiss adventurers, 
it was possible to render Cairo a second Manchester, 
he commenced operations w'itli his usual rapidity. 
French, Italian, Maltese, and Savoyard manufac- 
turers and artisans were em])loycd. Kromfish, a dis- 
trict of miserable houses and narrow streets, in the 
centre of the metropolis, infamous for murders and 
every other horrid crime, was cleared of its inhabit- 
ants, and the whole den of tiiieves and cut-throats 
converted, with very trifling alterations, into factories. 
No expense was spared in procuring every descrip- 
tion of machinery from Europe. Magazines were 
formed ; mills, worked by bullocks, constructed ; and 
the machinery was erected by the ])rincipal French 
and Italian mechanics. This establishment was 
directed by M. Morel of Chamberi ; and another 
large factory, erected at lioolak, was jdaced under 
the superiutondemx' of M. .Iiimel, a Frenchman. 
'I'he number of natives employed in this new' species 
of industry amounted to eight hundred. 

DC LX If. At Kromfish an attempt was made to 
produce velvets equal to those of Ceiioa, and muslins 
not inferior to those of England ; but, after a short 
trial, the destruction of the machinery, which could 
not be repaired, and the extremely inferior quality of 
the articles manufactured, indiu cd the Pasha, — per- 
hajis before the cxiieriment had been fairly tried, — 
wholly to abandon this jiortion of the scheme. Kroin- 
fish was not, however, entirely forsaken. Mohammed 
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Ali w.is still desii’ous of rendering Egypt a manufac- 
turing country ; a failure in one experiment not 
being sudicient to deter him from attcmjiting others. 
The cultivation of the cotton-plant already jiroiuiscd 
to become a fertile source of revenue. He now, 
therefore, determined to manufacture from the imv 
material, and Kronifish be(;ame a cotton-mill. 

DCT.XIII. On the first introduction of European 
manufactories into I'igypt, the Turks in office, anil 
even the peojile in general, o]H'nly evinced their dis- 
approbation in their mutual discourse ; and the 
former were often bold enough to represent to the 
Pasha, in open Divan, the impolicy of his conduct. 
But courtiers in all countries are too much the slaves 
of habit, too timid in their apjirehensions, and too 
ignorant of whatever concerns the jmblic good, to be 
competent judges in an untried line of internal policy. 
The Pasha, therefore, despised their representations, 
which arose out of no superior degree of lliresight, 
but from a puerile aversion to every thing new ; and 
his will necessarily prevailed. J^icouraged by the first 
samples produced at Kromlisli, he now caused cot- 
ton-mills to be erected at Mehalet-el-Kebir, at Man- 
sourah, and in the southern parts of the metrojiolis. 
At first, no persons were employed in the Victories 
but black slaves from Darfour and Kordofan, who 
displayed gr- at intelligence, and quickly acquired a 
competent knowledge of the business ; but so great a 
change of life, co-operating with the peculiar un- 
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healtliiness of the occupation, gradually thinned their 
ranks, so that the Pasha was shortly compelled to 
have recourse to the Fellalis. 

DC LX IV. It must he observed that, with the 
exception of a few machines ada))ted to each mani- 
pulation, brought out from Europe as models, no 
cotton-spinning apparatus has been imported into the 
country. 'I'he store-houses were furnished with tools ; 
lathes, screw-tapping lathes, instruments for fluting 
rollers, and cutting the teeth of wheels, with other 
preparatory instruments, — all purchased in England 
and J^'rance at an enormous cost ; and upon these 
models ])rcparatory instruments were soon multiplied 
by the car])enters, smiths, filers, turners, &c. formed 
under the tuition oftfie French and Italian artisans; 
who, under tlu; superintendence of JVl. Jumel, — a 
professional spinner and mechanic, — constructed all 
the spinning machinery which now fills the numer- 
ous cotton-factories throughout Egypt. 

DCLXV. The Pasha regards his manufactories in 
so im])ortant a light, that, to jiromote emulation, and 
confer a sujierior degree of res2)cctability on the 
profcssoi’s of the useful arts, he honours their direc- 
tors with a sc'at in the Mashwarrah (or council), and 
further distinguishes theni by diamond decorations, 
which they wear on the breast. All the operative 
Nazirs, one of whcjUi is jdaced over every mill, have 
likewise their badges of hone.ur. The officers en- 
gaged in the factories deem their emjtloyment pecu- 
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liarly lionourabic ; but their conduct is too frequently 
directly the reverse ; for though in the receipt of 
liandsome salaries, they sordidly avail themselves of 
the mal-organisation of the establishments to commit 
dishonesty, and plunder their master and their in- 
feriors. Being entrusted with the regulation of the 
expenses, and the ])ayinjg of the workmen, they ac- 
cept bribes to favour an indifferent artisan at the 
expense of the government, and commit innumerable 
other frauds difhcult of detection, '^^riius it is that 
commissioners from the treasury are ])erpetually 
engaged in examining accounts and detecting 
imposition. 

DCLXVI. Tlie fellahs employed in the various 
inani])ulati()ns have an extreme dislike to the busi- 
ness ; being pressed into the mills, they labour only 
because they are compelled, t hough they generally 
arrive at the factories in good health, the insalubrious 
nature of the employment, im])risonmcnt, their scanty 
wages, the insulliciency of their food, and the odious 
vices which, by the example of their superiors, they 
(piickly learn to commit, in a short tinie render them 
diseased and despicable. They seldom see their 
wives and children, nor are they allowed the re([uisite 
time for meals, ablutions, or religious duties. Inat- 
tention or mismanagement is followed by immediate 
chastisement ; the directing Nazirs being regulai*Iy 
accompanied by their executioners, wlio flog the 
delinquents with the Koorbash. hVom two hundred 
to live hundred blows are not unusual j so that a 
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cotton-sjiinner in l^^gypt is no less l)rut.ally punished 
tlian a West India negro ; while, in the Pasha’s navy, 
h’fty blows are considered a snfhcient punishment for 
ordinary offences. iSuch being their treatment, it is 
not at all surprising tiuit the ojieratives eagerly avail 
themselves of the first op])ortunity which presents 
itself of making their escape ; or, where this is im- 
practicable, of revenging their wrongs in a more 
serious manner. Of the twenty-thi’ee or twenty-four 
cotton-mills existing in Pgypt, there is not one which 
has not, at various periods, been accidentally or de- 
signedly set on fire. 'I'he factory at .Siout, which 
em|)loyed about six hundred hands, was purposely 
burned to the ground ; and, towards the close of 
December, I83g, the power-loom weaving mill of 
Khand-el-Merood was likewise designedly destroyed 
l)y fire. In the latter establishment the loss was 
esiiniatcd at .'W, ()()()/. On the day jireceding this 
accident, a fellah, who had been ilragged against his 
inclination into the rope-walk, stabbed himself in 
three places, and, after a short struggle, expired. 

Df'.LXVll. In the provincial mills the raw ma- 
terial is beaten, caj'ded, and spun l)y men and boys ; 
and the yarn, when taken off the reels, is put loosely 
into large bags, and trans])orteil to ('airo on camels. 
Put, in some of the iiicroiies, a small portion is 
retained and woven into cloth, part of which being 
sent to the capital, rhe remainder is appropriated to 
the ]«iyment of ♦!;(' ojjcmtives. For this purpose they 
make use of hand-looms, built after French models. 
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At present not one of the mills keeps its full comple- 
ment of machinery at work, and there arc several 
where not one half is employed ; in some cases be- 
cause the machines arc actually worn out ; in others 
from the scarcity of hands. Through the ignorance 
and carelessness of the directors and their operatives, 
about fifty per cent, of the raw material is wasted ; 
and in tlie majority of tlic factories the value of the 
article, when spun, is inferior to that of the cotton in 
its natural state. If we reflect on this circumstance, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, that the Pasha 
obtains the labour of liis subjects for almost nothing, 
it becomes manifest tliat J'igypt gains nothing by its 
factories, though his Highness continues tokeej) them 
going, cither because he is averse to acknowledge his 
error by abandoning them, or hecanse he still enter- 
tains hopes that they may hereafter become profitable. 

DCLXVIll. Nevertheless, there is a strong pi’o- 
bability that the same causes which have hitherto 
concurred to render his spinning schemes abortive, 
will always continue to exercise the same influence. 
A despotic government is naturally disinclined to 
award a just remuneration for labour, — the only 
lasting excitement to iiidiistry, — and theix'fore the 
Arab perceives no sufficient jnotivc for renouncing 
his idle habits. In the first fervour of his manufac- 
turing enihu^iasm, when he probably thought of no 
less an attempt than rivalling Manchester and (ilas- 
gow, the Pasha was liberal both towards natives and 
Europeans. But when his Highness came to employ 
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no less, perliiips, than twelve tliousaiul souls in his 
cotton mills alone, he saw plainly that his entire 
revenue would he insufficient ade(iu.'itely to reward 
merit and industry. Naturally inclined to run into 
exti-emes, his former magnificence now made way for 
his present sordiduess ; in fact, the wages received by 
the uidiappy fellah, is barely sufficient to provide for 
his daily subsistence. Waiving this moral consider- 
ation, which would, however, be thought weighty 
enough, in any civilised country, to be an eternal bar 
to all improvement in maindactures — there is a 
natural cause, that no exjx'iise can remedy, ever 
tending to the same effect. 'I'he (juality of the atmo- 
sjdiere, deeply impregiiated with nitre, is destructive 
to the more delicate parts of the machinery ; while 
th.ose line joints and interstices, — the working parts 
of the mill, — vvhich, in Knghmd. are kept in order 
by the jmlicious use of the finest oil, and the most 
ex(|uisite adjustment of the neig;hbouring ])arts in 
motion, — are, in this country, soon spoiled by the 
peculiar nature of the dust, consisting of line silicious 
atoms, which the most compact building, and the best 
glazed windows could never ])revent from collecting 
in great quantities. Besides, the irregular motion of 
the cattle-mills is ijijurious to the machinery of the 
preparatory mani])ulations ; and the machines, once 
out of order, are often i oiupl'. tely spoiled in the 
hands of Arab nuicjanits. 

DCLXIX. It should, liowe.er, bo remarked, that 
tlie Arabs make rapid progress in the first rudiments 
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of tlie trade ; quickly learning to imitate what is 
shown them by their teachers, who are, in general, 
very imperfectly instructed themselves. In entering 
a cotton mill, tlie stranger is at first surprised at tlie 
novelty of the sight, observing half-naked miserable 
fellahs performing operations which he has probably 
only beheld at Manchester : but, on closer inspection, 
he cannot help discovering their ignoi'ance and negli- 
gence. For example, though common sense would 
dictate that a quantity of cotton, after being delivered 
in regular form through a certain machine, should be 
immediately carried, in its actual condition, to the 
next, it is a common practice in all the mills still 
further to spoil and disfigure the crude produce of an 
imperfect machine, before it is submitted to the 
action of the succeeding one, in the order of manij)u- 
lation. Some of the foctories in (..’airo arc under the 
direction of English spinners, whose industry, zeal, 
and siqierior skill, have enabled them to introduce 
several improvements, while they have succeetlcd in 
economising to a vast extent j yet they can never 
answer the expectations of the Pasha, success being 
opposed by obstacles which no talent, no ingenuity 
can overcome. It has been urged to his Highness 
that the only mode of deriving ade(|uate advantage; 
from his mam factories would be the making use of 
steam-engines instead of bullock-mills ; but the ])ro- 
posal was probably made on private views of interest, 
its originator being too patriotic to allow of our 
attributing to him any other motive. 
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DCLXX. The traveller, on his way to the upper 
country, is astonished at the vastness of the cotton- 
mills, which, though differing in dimensions, are all 
built on the same plan. They are constructed with 
ndiblc and mortar, and covered externally with stucco. 
For the small number of machines they contain, they 
are much more s 2 >acious than necessary. The apart- 
ments, which are flagged with stone, arc extremely 
lofty, and the doors and windows proportionahly large. 
All the bullock-mills, along the front of the buildings, 
arc enclosed in large towers, adorned with bow win- 
dows, balconies, and balustrades. Spacious flights of 
stone steps ascend to the second story, and the 
entrance is generally shaded by a light wooden trellis- 
work. All these buildings are erected in the finest 
situations. At Minich, for example, the mill is 
situated on the edge of the Nile, and surrounded by 
a grove of orange and date trees, which give it a pic- 
turesque appearance. The ex])CJise of building one 
of the smaller mills amounts to about JfOOOL sterling; 
but 1 can make no approxilnation to the sum which 
the machinery must cost the l^isha. 


D(T.XXI. The number of {lersons employed in 
the mills in Ajiril, 1838, had been reduced to about six 
thousand individuals ; and the cattle did not exceed 
twelve hundred. Still tiio expense incurred by the 
mere maintenance of the men and cattle, could not 
amount to less than one million five hundred thousand 
piastres jier ann'mi ; while the loss arising from the 
destruction of cattle, the repair of the machinery, and 
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the embezzlement of the Nazirs, &c. probably exceeded 
two millions of piastres. Seventy thousand eantars 
of raw material are annually delivered into the mills ; 
one half of which is actually destroyed through care- 
lessness and ignorance, and the other half manu- 
factni'ed so rudely, that, in an European market, it 
would not fetch its original cost in the bale. 

DCLXXII. In the metropolis the mills are sup- 
plied with workmen by the Sheikhs of the diffc'rent 
quarters, who impress u})prentice boys and Ignorant 
husbandmen to thrust them into the factories. At 
Kromfish, which is under the direction of a young 
Armenian, who speaks English, the numher of the 
operatives, in the spinning and weaving de])artments, 
amounts to about eight hundred. Ulie monthly 
expenses of that mill, including the pay of the Co])tic 
clerks, is said to amount to twenty-four thousaml 
piastres ; but this sum is merely nominal, for, as far 
as the operatives are concerned, the value oi’ their 
daily bread being deducted from the ivhole sum t)f 
their wages, at the expiration of the month, a mere 
trifle remains, which they receive partly in cash, and 
partly in cloth of their own manufacture, delivered to 
them at’an arbitrary price by the Nazirs. The chu'ks 
and others are generally left very long in arrears, so 
that most of them, having wives and children, are 
reduced to the necessity of robbing the factories to 
preserve themselves from starving ; and, the restraint 
of principle being once set aside, the practice ol 
thieving is continued ever after. 
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DCLXXITI. Even wJiere the machinery and 
arrangements in a manufactory are of the best de- 
scription, tlie observance or neglect of domestic 
economy often occasions the difterence of profit or 
loss. In Egypt, independently of tlie natural and 
moral causes already enumerated, wliose operation so 
powerfvdly opposes the Pasha’s intentions, the man- 
ner in which the distril)ution of labour is efiected, 
is in itself an absurdity, and the Turks, in their daily 
endeavours to enforce it, are guilty of the most 
crying injustice. laich spinner is expected to work 
twenty-two pounds of twist ])er day, summer and 
winter. In im])()sing tin's task, the difference in the 
length of til ‘ day, l)etween sunrise and sunset, is not 
taken into consideration ; nor is the increase of 
labour in ])roducing like (piantities in the higher 
numbers calculated. The injustice of this extraor- 
dinary regulation has been fre([uently represented to 
the Pasha through the ])r()per channels, but without 
effect, as it still remains in force throughout the 
wlioh* country. The j)recautions taken against dis- 
honesty and peculation are wortliy of a community 
of pickpockets. For example, i(’ the director of the 
mill of Sitti Zeneib recpiires a pound of grease, he 
enters it in his partic ular accoiuit, and reejuests the 
Nazir l^flendi to give him a teskerc ; which is merely 
an order on the Nazir of the Stores at Boolak, de- 
manding the pii^e uf the article ; the order being 
presented to the Nazi)* ol‘the Stores, he writes under 
it the price of the gre use. it is now carried back to 
Sitti Zeneib, and the Nazir Effendi, if he sees no 
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objection, forwards the teskerc to the Kihaya Bey 
(T.(Ord-Lieutcnant) ; who, witli due discretion, signs 
or seals it. The ceremony ended, it next makes its 
appearance in the treasury, w'hcre several copies are 
taken by the heads of different departments. After 
going through such a range of ollicial precaution, the 
article is delivered into the expense magazine of the 
mill of Sitti Zeneib ; where pretty nearly the same 
ceremonies arc a^in <>;one throimh before it reaches 
the hands of tlic director. This important business, 
respecting a pound of grease, generally consumes 
four days ! Notvvithstaiiding all these precautiojis, 
the Paslia is plundered on all sides ; and the multipli- 
cation of teskeres serves no other ])urpose tlian to 
demonstrate tlie dishonesty of his officers. At 
Gallioop mill, the largest and linest in the whole 
country, a deficit of forty-live thousand hahiuuiH of 
yarn was, in June, 183*;^, clearly niade out. In 
Cairo the Nazirs and clerks are eternally engaged in 
investigating and end(*avouring to trace to thcar 
authors the almost monthly depredations madt' in the 
khasnes (treasuries) of the factories, and in the 
different magazines. l*erlui])s this may be the main 
reason why the Pasha, aware of their dishonesty, 
places so little confidence iv, Jiis peoj)le, and that his 
temper, once soured, manifests itself in the adoption 
of a harsh and severe policy indiscriminately to- 
wards all. 

UCLXXIV. It is now nearly fourteen years 
since the first attempt was made to introduce the 
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cotton manufacture into Egypt ; and the wisdom of 
tlie Pasha^s ])olicy may be estimated with tolerable 
accuracy l)y the result. At present most of the mills 
are in ruins, and immense heaps of machinery, no 
longer emjdoyed, are covered with rust, and mould- 
ering to decay. Nevertheless, Egypt is haunted by 
a class of foreign mechanics and adventurers, who 
adduce the example of England to prove to the 
misled Pasha, that a change of machinery a^d manage- 
ment will ([uickly convert his mills into a lucrative 
source' of revenue : indeed, I believe tliey have even 
gone so far as to allude to the possibility of success- 
fully competing with Manchester and Glasgow. The 
Pasha, in all (loul)tful matters, generally embraces the 
most flattering side' ; for, in his manufacturing schemes, 
lie apjx'ars to tliiidv nothing beyond liis powers of crea- 
tion. I l ls J lighncss having been informed that coal is 
to b(‘ found in great (piantities in Syria, has, inconse- 
r|uence, adopted the determination of making his own 
steam-engiiies, to drive an immense number of cotton- 
mills. Put these are not to be set up in Egypt, which, 
he has at length discovered, can never be converted 
into a manufacturing country. His recent coiujuests 
are next to taste of the bitterness of a speculating and 
cotton-spinning despotism ; wliich, in lieu of en- 
couraging tlie (‘fforts of private industry, invades the 
proviiK'e of the manufi(‘tiircr and the merchant, and 
is justly punislied wit h disap])ointm{int and chagrin. 
No reasonable main thoefore, can appreliend any 
lasting competition ifom a people ignorant in the ex- 
treme, and morally depressed to the lowest depths to 
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which humanity can sink. Hie jicasants are enabled 
to exist merely that they may labour for the govern- 
ment ; and, while this continues to be the case, they 
can never excel. There is only one man in Egypt 
interested in the success of the manufactures. The 
Europeans engaged in the mills are, for the most 
part, unprincipled adventurers, who find their advan- 
tage in the ignorance and dilatoriness of the Turks. 
Receiving ^heir pay, they are content to allow atlairs 
to proceed in their natural course. One of these 
mechanics, who has resided >nany years in the country, 
where he is nearly naturalized, has done much for 
the Pasha and his own friends in hhiro])e, exercising 
the important functions of engineer and contractor 
greatly to tJie satisfaction of bis employer ; who has 
discovered the novel method of estimating tlie (piali- 
ties of machinery by the exorbitance of its price. 

DCLXXV, From what has been said on the state 
of the cotton inanufactun^ in Egypt, and the in- 
sunnountable obstacles to its success, arising from the 
nature of the govennnent, the climate, and the 
morals of the people, it will be abundantly clear that 
the Pasha can never become a formidable rival, in 
that particular branch of indiistry, even to the h'ast 
advanced of European nations. It is impossible, 
however, to njgaru without indignation the unhappy 
disposition of a piince, who, having once suffered 
himself to be made the dupe of designing individuals, 
is too proud to ihaiidon Ins chimerical ])rojects ; 
while his unfort-nuitc subjects, tormented by his 
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caprice, and ground down by his despotism, are de- 
prived of the miserable consolation of reflecting that 
their labour, however unproductive to themselves, is 
advantageous to their master. In closing my re- 
marks on this subject, 1 shall vcntui’c to make one 
suggestion to the manufacturers of Cjreat Britain ; 
all yarns intended for the Levant should be more 
twisted than is considered necessary in the European 
markets. I'he natives of Syria and Constantinople 
make use of a species of shirting, woven of hard 
twisted thread, which gives the fabric a crisp appear- 
ance. For this purpose they would consume a large 
(piantity of British yarn, were it spun in the mule, 
in a contrary direction to that in general practice 
in our mules ; and the (piantity consumed would 
be still moie considerable, were the English manu- 
f’cturer to give his article twice the ordinary de- 
gree of torsion ; the direction of the twist being 
immaterial. 

DC LX XV I. I subjoin a list of the factories of 
diflereut kinds now existing in Egypt : — 

1 . Sugar and rum manufactory at Er Raramoun. 

2. I’owder manufactory at Rhouda. 

3. Saltpetre refinery at Rhouda. 

4. Chemical works, at Masr el Atikch ( Old 
L'ni/’o). 

.'5. d’annery. Old Cmro. 

(). l'’ounderies for brass guns and carriages in the 
citadel. 

7. Copper-mills. 
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CITADEL. 

8. Pyrotechnic school : lire works, carcasses, 
stink-pots, signal rockets, &c. 

CAIIIO. 


9. Cotton-mills. 

10. Weaving, silk and cotton. 

11. Rope walks, for Alexandria. 

12. Musket manufactory ; here they repair monthly 
lOOO old muskets, and manuficture 100 new ones, 
under the direction of Ali Aga, a French renegade, 
with the rank of Colonel. 

13. Cloth manufactory. 

14. Calico printing works, 

15. BJeaching fields. 

If). Iron foundery: to appearance the finest in the 
world. By Galloway. 

17- Power-loom w'eaving factory. By Galloway. 

18. Dying works. 


IlOSETTA. 

19. Rice-mills. By Galloway. 

20. Tannery. 

21. Com-mills : there now exist about forty; 
but it is contem:lated to inenjase the number to 
two hundred. 

22. Glass-hojse. 

23. At Malta-Fabrick, four hundred forges, em- 
ployed lor the fleet and army. 
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24. At GalHoop, one hundred and fifty forges 
set up, hut not worked. 

2.5. Paper mil] ; recently established near Cairo. 

2f). Mamifiictory of 'rarhooshes, at Fonah. Di- 
rected by Tunisians. 

DCLXXVII. The difficulty of procuring work- 
people foi’ the factories lias been already alluded to ; 
but the following relation, from the mouth of one of 
the Pasha’s officers, throws an additional light upon 
the subject. On my first arrival at (kiiro, he observed, 
while 1 was yet ignorant of tin* jilaco, a deficiency 
was discovered in the number of the workmen ; and, 
in rejily to my repnisentations, it was urged that the 
Sheikhs, with .ill their vigilance, were unable to seize 
upon any moixi fellahs. Fully persuaded that this 
w.(S a mere pretext to cover their own indolence, I 
undertook, with the Nazir Fffeudi’s permission, to 
imjncss as many idle ])ers(ms as they pleased. Ac- 
cordingly, having received his assent, I sallied forth 
from the factory, attended by six baltajis, iiustructed 
to oliey my orders, and had not proceeded far befoi-e 
1 observed a Santon. lie was a tall, robust, fine 
young man, who, however, had forsaken the world, to 
subsist upon its charity. iSeeing me approach, he 
began to beg ; upon ivhich I held up my finger, and 
he was instantly bound. Astonished at our audacity, 
he began to clamour about tlu; privileges of his order; 
and, observing that this produced no effect, called 
on the surrounding Mnsieuians to assist him. A 
scuffle now ensued, which, 1 feared, would end 
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seriously. However, at tlic bare luention of the 
name of Mohamnietl Ali Pasha, which 1 uttered with 
emphasis, the crowd forsook their saint, and allowed 
the chaooshes to conduct him to the factory. 

DCLXXVJIl. 'fhis done, 1 directed my course 
through the Gate of A^ictory towards the cemeteries; 
where I expected to find a multitude of idlers, 
though not of tlie description we met with. The 
first persons seized were two profligates, whom we 
found in their effeminate costume sitting over a 
grave. Though ignorant of what fate awaited them, 
they struggled to preserve their ornaments ; but, being 
stripped of their rings, beads, and silk garments, and 
commanded to adjust their blue shirts like men, they 
were so changcal, in appearance, that they could no 
longer be recognised. I'lius habited, they were led 
off to the factories ; where, complaining of hunger, 
they were furnished with bread and beans. When 
their hunger was appeased, they were set to work. 
The prisoners taken from the tombs patiently sub- 
mitted to the drudgery ; but the Santon being 
inflexible, it was found necessary to have recourse to 
physical arguments, and lie was accordingly ordered 
to be severely bastinadmul on the soles of the feet. 
Fearing a repetition of tliis treatment, his spirit was 
humbled, and he worked like his companions. On 
the approach of evening, having no one to become 
security for their reappearance, they were shut up, for 
the night, in a dungeon, in company] with above a 
hundred other men in the same predicament. 
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DCI^XXIX. Next morning, serious complaints 
were made against tlie conduct of the two younger 
prisoners during tlie night-, on which, the Santon 
had threatened to bring down the vengeance of 
heaven upon tlie factory, and all those connected 
with it. In eonsecpienee, the former were dismissed, 
as incorrigible ; but the Santon, possessing great 
physical strength, was retained, and put to very hard 
labour. In the course of the day, however, a long 
])roccssion of Sheikhs, most of them persons of 
respectable appearance', made application to the Na- 
zir Effendi, complaining of the infraction of the 
trivileges of their order. I was immediately com- 
'landed to appear before the Nazir, to explain my 
conduct and motives. My defence was not difficult. 
Formerly, I observed, while there existed no cot- 
ton-mills in Egypt, idleness might not have been 
regarded as an offence ; hut now , since his High- 
ness had determined to admit of no pretence what- 
ever for esca])ing from labour, all able-bodied men, 
found begging, were decidedly criminals, and liable 
to he imjiressed into the public service. To this 
argument no reply w-as attempted ; they all agreed 
it was not right that any person should lead an idle 
life ; hut requested, as a favour, that this particular 
Santon might he set at liberty. In compliance with 
this reipiest, he was accordingly liberated, upon an 
understanding that he sh.ould no more be found 
begging, under penalty of sharing the fate of other 
fellahs. He accordingly disappeared from that quar- 
ter of the city, and was never again seen. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


REGTTLATIONS OF THE TASHA IN FAVOUR OF COMMERCE — CAUSES 
OF HIS ERRORS — TRIBUNAL OF COMMK RCE — LIST OF M EM F.E RS 

— pasha’s monopoly — characteristics of his government 

— -articles MONOPOFJSEO IMPERFECTIONS OF JUS SYSTEM 

SUPERIORITY OF IBRAHIm’s NOTIONS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY — 
MODE OF COLl.ECTING THE PRODUCE — AVARICE OF THE IN- 
FERIOR OFFICERS OF GOVERNMENT — MONOPOLY OF COFFEE — 
EVILS OF THIS JMEASURE — SUPERIORITY OF MOKHA COFFEE — 
MONOPOLY OF SALT — OPPOSITION OF THE NATIVES — DEFEATED 
BY THE PASHA — COTTON PLANTATIONS AND TRADE’ — CLIMATE 
AND SOIL ADAPTED TO THE CULTIVATION OK THIS PLANT — 
MERCHANTS OF EGYPT — SERVILITY OF THE ARMENIANS. 


DCLXXX. Tiik Paslia is certainly desirous of‘})ro- 
nioting the interests both of coinnierce and industry, 
though the measures he adopts are frequently de- 
structive of his own designs. But, in more civilised 
countries tliaii Egypt, where tlie government enjoys 
the advantages of consulting the cx})cricncc and 
wisdom of deliberative assemblies, and the mature 
investigation of jdiilosopliers, the legulations I'ramed 
for the advancement of coinnierce sometimes inqiedc 
its progress, and counteract the intentions of the 
legislators. Mohammed Ali is an uneducated man, 
a soldier of fo.luno, who, at the age of forty, could 
neither read nor write; and all those surrounding 
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him arc still more ignorant than himself. These 
circumstances, if properly considered, will fully ac- 
count for his errors in political economy and govern- 
ment ; while his indefatigable exertions, however 
misdirected, in diffusing the seeds of civilisation, in 
aiming at awakening the energy of the Arabs, in 
creating a vast naval and military force, in emanci- 
pating himself and his country from the yoke of the 
Ottomans, must be regardctl as the manifestation 
of a powerful original genius. Fierce unprincipled 
passions occasionally precipitate him into acts of 
cruelty; and a costly, though, perhaps, neccssaiy 
war, has compelled him to inflict almost unexampled 
suffering and misery on the people of Egy])t : but, 
in the midst of these unfiivourable circumstances, he 
has exhibited a political capacity of no common 
order. 

DCLXXXl. Among his most useful institutions 
is the 'rribunal oF Commerce. In order to emanci- 
])at<; the movements and operations of trade from tlie 
troublesome rules and incHpiality of rights which ex- 
isted under the Mohammedan laws, the I’asha has 
established, both at 'Ckiiro and Alexandria, a commei’- 
cial tribunal, resembling a court of e(piity. This 
tribunal is com])osed, at Alexandria, of individuals 
of different nations, under the presidency of MohaiUr 
med el Gharby, an Arab. The members are, 
Mohammed Shararali, an xVr ib ; Ibrahim Aboushal, 
an Arab ; Mustaj'lia Sakha, an rirab ; h'lorent Tour- 
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neau, a Frenchman ; Abraham Lanria, an European 
Jew ; Antonaid, a I.evantine Christian ; Antony 
Alpliany, a Levantine Christian ; and Michael Tos- 
sizza, a Greek. Before this tribunal all complaints 
connected with commerce arc brought, and all con- 
tests are decided. Sentences are signed by all the 
members, each writing his own name. 'I'he pre- 
sident, though unacquainted with any European lan- 
guage, is regarded as a man of talent. 

DCLXXXIl. In describing the monopoly of the 
Pasha, — since it is this alone wliicl) gives a character 
to his administration,^ — we may be said to embrace 
every thing pecidiar in his system of government. 
He must, no doubt, have foreseen the contest in 
which he would be engaged with the Porte, and the 
vast expenditure it would inevitably occasion. It is 
pi’obablc, therefore, that, in commencing this mo- 
nopoly, his princi])al object was, to amass the liinds 
necessary for carryijig his grand object into effect. 
He is naturally, however, more inclined to profusion 
than parsimony ; his expenditure has, consecjuently, 
always equalled, if not exceeded, his revenue : and, 
under the present system, this circumstance operates, 
in some measure, as a relief to the country, by re- 
turning the money wlien- e it was derived. Tiie 
distinguishing principles recognisable in the Pasha’s 
government, "re, a strict impartiality in the ad- 
miiiistratiov of justice, and equal protection to 
person.-, of all nations and religions, united with 
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extreme promptitude in the suppression of dis- 
orders. 

DCLXXXIII. Tlie objects monopolised by the 
Pasha embrace nearly all the productions of the 
soil, with many of the most im]iortant articles which 
pass through the country in the way of transit. 
This monopoly, besides the objections applying to 
all monopolies, wherever established, is liable to 
others, arising from the extreme difficulty of finding 
among the Turks honest and trustworthy agents. 
Under such a system, no person in the country can, 
in lact, have any interest in protecting the property 
amassed i)y the government ; and, in the event of an 
invasion, the inhabitants, instead of preserving or 
defending his 1 1 ighness’s stores, would undoubtedly 
be the first to |)illage and destroy them. Besides, 
tliere are other (nils resulting from the system in 
daily opeiation. In the tirst place, the peasant has 
little inducement to bring his produce to market 
in the best marketable state ; he will, therefore, 
bestow no trouble in picking, clearing, and assorting 
his cotton ; consecpiently, this article rarely sells in 
Europe at more than a half or two thirds of what it 
is intrinsically worth. ’^Ihe care and attention be- 
stowed by a trader on the jireservation of his com- 
modities, are not to be cNpecic:! from the public 
officer ; who is only solieitious that the article shall 
not be deficient in w-riglit or measure. In conse- 
sequcnce, if any kind of merchandise, in descending 
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the Nile, receive damage from tlie weather, the bad 
is mixed with the good, to the deterioration of tliat 
which is in a sound state ; a mode of proceeding 
directly the reverse of what prevails in Europe, 
where the greatest cax’e is taken, and much ex]H'nsc 
incurred, to separate the had from the good. The 
general interests of commerce are likewise injuriously 
affected by the Pasha’s system ; for, in the ile- 
livery and distribution of articles, i’avours and pi-e- 
ferences are to be pui’chased from the administrators: 
for example, one merchant, for a bribe, is served 
with articles of a better (piality, or in a larger pro- 
portion than others ; irregularities which his high- 
ness, had he the eyes ol’ Argus, could neither 
discover nor prevent. 

DCLXXXIV. It is the opinion of many persons 
of judgment and observation that, in political economy, 
Ibraliim Pasha jxosscsses sounder notions than his 
father, lie has, in fact, advised several measures 
which have provtal, in their operation, exceedingly 
beneficial : such as the abolition of the shi[)plng of 
cotton for Europe, on the account of government ; 
that is, pursuing the monopoly into the countries 
where the article was consu’m'd. lie likewise wholly 
disapproves of the luanufaccuring system, and has 
clearly shown that loss is sustained by it. IJut the 
Pasha, who, in reality, could never have been ignorant 
of this circmastance, still perseveres in his original 
scheme, obseiwing, that he is actuated by motives 
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whicli he does not consider it expedient to disclose. 
Perluaps lie imagines no bettei’ means exist of habituat- 
ing the Arabs to patient and laborious habits. What- 
ever his views may be, they arc not the offspring of 
avarice, since he perceives that no accession to the 
revenue is derived from his weaving and spinning. 

DCLXXXV. To proceed, however, with the 
monopoly. — Wlien the peasant has collected his pro- 
<hice, it must be immediately delivered in at the 
different sliooiirili.s, or “ warehouses,” established in 
the several towns and jirovinces. It is seldom neces- 
sary to transport commodities to any great distance, 
as wanhouses exist in all the districts in the country. 
When arrived at the shoonah, the articles are weighed 
or measured, and an order on the treasury is given 
for the money, at a price previously fixed by the 
council. riiis eliec<iue is received back from the 
peasant, at its full value, in payment of taxes ; but the 
baliinee he generally re-sells at a discount, sometimes 
of tw'enty-live or thirty per cent., rather than make 
direct apjilication to the treasury, tilways exceedingly 
dilatory in its proceedings. I'rom these provincial 
shoomihs tlu' goods tire ordered down, as they may be 
wanted, to Alextindria, where they are dispersed 
among the different merchants ; in his dealings with 
w'hom the Pasha observes the utmost good faith. If 
any injustice is clearly proved to have been committed 
by any of his oflicers, the cwdl, upon representation, is 
immediately redressed. Even in cases where the 
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merchants have suffered from their own iirn)riidence, 
he has often mitigated their losses by giving them the 
preference in some otlier article, or showing them 
particular favours. But these matteis are frequently 
mystiffed by the inferior officers, wlio, in imitation of 
the Pasha, likewise become monopolists in an inferior 
degree; and, as far as their influence extends, they are 
the worst of all. But this abuse exists to no great 
extent at present ; for their character being in some 
degree improved, they have been led to tliink it dis- 
reputable to engage in such transactions. 

DCLXXXVI. In the beginning of the summer 
of 1831 , the Pasha undertook to monopolise the 
coffee trade with Yonen, which had hitherto I'euiained 
in the hands of most respectable mercliaiits. To 
encourage this branch of commerce, all other coffee 
had been prohibited in Pgypt iVom time immemorial, 
being greatly inferior, both in perfume and flayour, 
to the Mokha berry. The lesult, however, of (he 
monopoly was, that no supply of the article arrived, 
even for interior consumption; though previous to this 
period, not only was the market annually abundantly 
stocked for the home consumption, but a much hu ger 
quantity was introduced for ex])ortation. In (conse- 
quence of the suspension o-’ the iMokha trade, the 
Pasha saw himself com])cllcd to annul the regulation 
prohibiting the importation of coffee from the west ; 
and America:!, and Mokha coffee from l^hiro])e, were 
importech subject to a duty of two piastres per oke.'^ 

^ F'.uiy-lour oiiuccy. 
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Up to this time, the price of Mokha coffee in Egypt 
liad been from tliirtcen to fifteen dollans per cantar, 
— one hundred and five pounds English ; — but the 
monopoly pric'e was fixed at from twenty to twenty- 
two dollars per cantar. Tlierc was, therefore, a pros- 
})eet of a great accession of revenue ; l)ut experience 
soon proved that, while the tax was severely felt by 
the ])eopIe, the treasury likewise suffered very con- 
siderably. In the first place, the J\‘isha lost all the 
transit duties; which, witlumt taking into account the 
injury inflicted on the merchants formerly engaged in 
this traffic, much more than counterbalanced the extra 
profit deriv(‘d from tlie monopoly ; the quantity of 
coffee exported from Egypt having greatly exceeded 
what was retained for liome consum])tion. Still further 
to increase tlu* evil, however, it was now subjected, at 
Jidda, to a heavy custom-house duty, amounting to 
five dollars, or one pound sterling, ])er cantar. By 
no means the least inconvenience arising from this 
imprudent re gulation, was, the necessity of transmit- 
ting to Mokha effective dollars for the purchase; 
and these, the Pasha was, moreover, comjielledto send 
many months in advance, to secure the pro])er sup- 
ply. This remittance, while the trade remained in the 
hands of the merchants, was chiefly made in goods, 
w ith profit to the country, and an increase of revenue 
to the treasury, arising from custom-house duCwS, &c. 
But the l^isha is deprived even of the slight advantages 
which might, ])erha^>s, be de^aved from this exclusive 
trade, by the impossibHitv of finding competent, or 
even honest persons, to entrust with the transaction of 
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the business. In order to render tlie measure still 
more onerous and odious, his Highness condescends 
to engross even the retail sale, constituting liimsclf 
the only coffee-dealer in Kgypt ; but, in j)ro])ortion as 
the price of the article increased, the consumption 
diminished : so tliat the mono])oly has only operated as 
a burden to the country and a loss to the treasury. 
Were this obstruction I’emoved, the stream of the 
Yemen trade would again How tln*ough i'^gypt, its 
natural channel ; the coffee brouglit by this rout(‘ 
being extremely superior to that which is conveyed 
over the ocean ; for, in the course of a long voyage, 
the saline air de])rives it of tlie })erfunu‘ in which 
chiefly consists the superiority of iMoklia coffee over 
all other kinds. Th6 time (‘onsumed in tlie voyage on 
the Red Sea does not exceed a fortnight ; and in 
another month it may already be distributed through 
the various countries of Europe. 

DCLXXXVIl. Another of the Pasha’s inipo])ular 
measures is the monopoly of salt, of* which the Egyp- 
tians generally consume a great (luantity. On the 
imposition of a very heavy tax, however, many 
villages, partly, perhaps, through poverty, ])artly 
through a spirit of resistance, entin ly dro|)ped the 
use of it ; thereby causing a great delutiency in the 
revenue. For some time his 1 lighness, notwithstand- 
ing his peculiar genius for finance, was considerably 
embaiTassee by this novel kind of opposition : but the 
fertility of his invention is truly extraordinary ; while 
the agacious ftllidis, charmed with their stratagem, 
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were congratulating themselves on what they regarded 
as a master-])icc(? of policy, a number of government 
l)oats, laden \vith salt, were observed mooring under 
the villages. Presently the merchandise was disem- 
barked, and piled in pyramidal hea])s u])on the plain. 
This done, an ofticer waited on the Sheikli el Beled, 
informing him that his Highness, having ascertained 
the (piantity ol* salt formerly consumed in his v illage, 
liad forward(}d the necessary supply ; for the value of 
which he would be held responsible to government, 
whether the article were consumed or not ! 

DCLXXXVHl. Cotton constitutes a very im- 
portant article in the commerce of the Paslia. A 
few years ago tlu‘ cotton-tree,* wliich had been cul- 
tivated to so great an extent by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, was only known as an ornamental shrub in the 
garchai.^ oi’ Cairo. The Pasha, however, learning its 
valuable properties, causcal several experimental plan- 
tations to be made, and, these succeeding, turned his 
attention to its cidtivation on a large scale. "IVo 
thousand ledans were planted in the provinces of 
Kelioub, Shai’kiah, and jMansourah ; and still more 
extensive plantations were afterwards made In various 
parts of I ])per Egypt. It seems, however, to be 
commonly su])posed, that the soil of Egypt is not 
adapted to the cultun' of cotton. Even among in- 
dividuals othervv'sc well inlbrmed, extremely erro- 
neous ideas ))revail 1; sjiecting the soil and climate best 
adapted to the growth of this valuable plant. Mr. 
Chaplin, in his examination before the House of 
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Lords, 1830*, correctly observed, that a red soil is 
not suited to the cultivation of cotton, vvhicli flourishes 
best in a rich black loam, such as that of Egypt. 
Others, however, imagine the contrary t; but their 
opinion is of less weight, being founded on a veiy 
limited experience in Brazil ; where the soil, near 
the sea, is extremely arid, consisting chiefly of sand 
and shells. From the same cause, it has been con- 
cluded that no laud is well suited to this species of 
cultivation, but such as is covered with timber, which 
may be cut down and burned for manure. But 
Egypt, where there is no timber, iirodiices, after the 
Sea Island and Santu, the best cotton in the world. 
The finest cotton in India is produced in the province 
of Dacca, within twenty miles of the sea ; the same 
thing may likewise be observed of tliat grown in the 
Isle of Bourbon, in China, and in Sea Island. Hence 
it has been inferred, by Mr. Crawford t, that the 
vicinity of the sea is indispensable to tlie produc- 
tion of fine long-sta])led cotton. But this opinion 
is unfounded, in Brazil, as Mr. Carruthers ob- 
serves, the cotton of the interior is superior to that 
grown on the coast ; and in Egypt, where, j)erhaj)s, 
the experiment has been more fairly tried, the cotton 
of the upper provinces, several hundred miles from 
the sea, is superior to that < tlie Delta. A remark 
of more general application is, that the warm coun- 
tries near the line are best adapted to this species of 


♦ R(?port from the Lords, July 1830, folio, p. 180. 

'I* I allude to Mr. (Jarnithers, Report, &c., 320, 321, 
t Reports, &c., [». 344, 
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produce ; the cotton found in countries too far north 
or south being coarse and woolly. In Pernambuco, 
where the best Brazilian cotton is found, the seed 
is sown in March, at rather wide intervals. The 
plant bears the first season, and still better the 
second ; l)ut the produce of the third year is inferior, 
and after this it is entirely abandoned. The fields 
are then left fallow, and fresh land is brought into 
cultivation. On the alluvial lands of the Missis- 
sip]u, the whole labour consists in casting the seeds 
u])on the ground. In the East, the annual cotton, 
usually sown as a second crop after rice, comes to 
perfection in four months, and is regarded as a very 
hardy plant. Cottem seed, of a very common sort, 
is eaten by cattle in India. The ordinary annual 
plant may, by care, be made to ratoon, or propagate 
by roots, and thus become perennial, or, at least, be 
madt‘ to bear during four or five years. 

DCLXXXiX. The Sea Island cotton, described 
by some as a perennial, by others as an annual plant*, 
is said to degenerate at the distance of twelve miles 
from the shore ; but this is altogether incredible. It 
is the gronth of Persian seed, introduced from the 
Bahama Ishnuls in 178(). In 1791, five years after 
the first plantation was made, the article was intro- 
duced into ('omnierc(N the exports amounting to 

* 'riic sanu’ disci (‘paru*;; found in the accounts given by different 
iudivldiials of the cotton plan* of India, which some describe as an 
annual (Report, &c [». ‘W ), others as bearing from ten to fifteen 
years. 
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19,200lbs. J3ehig ibiind to excel all other cottons 
in the length and fineness of its staple, its cultivation 
was so much encouraged, that, in 18‘27, the quantity 
exported had increased to ^94,810, 11.5 lbs., value 
29, 3.59, .34.5 dollars. At this period the comparative 
prices of cotton were : — Sea Island, 13 V. to Kid. ; 
Egyptian, 8r/. to 9d. ; PcTnambuco, 7';id to 8ir/. per lb. 
A small sample brought from New South Wales, was 
valued at lO-V- In the year 1827', or 1828, a 
quantity of seed was procured IVom Sea Island, and 
sown in Egypt. Great care was bestowed on its 
growth, gathering, and ])acking : it was greatly im- 
proved both in quality and clearness; ami the jnoduce 
of the Sea Island seed is expected by the merchants 
to rival the Santu. All these cottons w ill work as well 
after being kept twenty years as when fresh gatheix'd. 
The quantity of cotton exported by the Pasha varies 
considerably in different years, sometimes amounting 
to 130,000 bales per annum, and at other times not 
exceeding 90,000. Owing to the prevalence of a 
Khamsyn wind, in the summer, it was one yeai- so 
low as 5.5,000 bales. In 1832, it did not exceed 
102,000 bales, and, from various circumstances, was 
expected to fall short of *^hat (juantity in 1 83.3. The 
price likewise greatly varies.* In the years 1830 

* Wrought cotton, wuicli iimst rn^ciuently be rcgartlcd a.s absolutely 
spoiled, luiiy be purcba.'.etl at prices incredibly low. The average 
numbers of coiton vv^sts, from 10 to JO, are sold at 8 jfiasires per 
oke, of W oui cs Ibiglish, pa\ablc in assignats of the govcrninent, 
at twelve inontbs' credit , My informant, hiinsell' a inanulactnrer, was 
assured, at tiie mills that, bir ready money, 0, or even o j piastres, |)er 
okc, w uld be taken ; wi’lcb,at the eurreney of the day, i.e. 06 piastres 
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and 1831, it was 12 dollars the cantar (of 44 okes) ; 
in 1832, 10.^ dollars ; but, in 1833, the Pasha requir- 
iniif (T)nsiderahle sums for tlie carrying on of the Syrian 
war, raised the price to 15 dollars the cantar. The 
lunnber of ships arriving annually in the port of 
Alexandria is liable to considerable fluctuation. In 
1823, it amounted to 1,200, not including those of 
the Turks ; but this was the greatest number ever 
known : since then it lias varied from 900 to 1000. 

1)(>XC. Hie principal merchants established at 
Alexandria are English, French, Italian, Greek, and 
7\rmenian ; and by far the greater number endeavour, 
by every species of intrigue, to obtain tlie favour of 
the Pasha. Assiduous frequenters of the Divan, every 
look, word, or smile of their Pasha is subjected to an 
aritlnnetical calculation, to ascertain its value in 
piastres. 'The Turks being generally exceedingly 


to tlio pound storiinir, is o(|nal to 5 V/, per pound, English. The j^rice 
of the nuv cotton, t’roin which this is spun, is CxJ. per pound. It is 
true that last year raw cotton was sold lit A \(l. per pound. 

This losing price is not submitted to tor the purpose of eucouraging 
domestic Jiianuraeture, but for exportation ; no yarn being allowed to 
be used in the country be\oiid the Dasha’s own establishments. When 
th(‘ manu{iu‘tur(.‘s aeeumulate in Ins Highness’s warehouses, the shop- 
k(.*epers are sent I'or, aiul compelled to take eaeli a certain quantity at 
bis own price. It wouhl be absurd, however, to regard the manufiic- 
tories of l^II^pt as a mere cl.ilvil'h toy; no man in possession of his 
faculties would eoiitiimc, w itlu/ur some intelligible motive, to weave and 
spill at a m-eat loss, while .:mhiri«ig the most serious inconvenience 
from the iir ufficieney ol’ Ids re.enue to dciray the ordinary expenses 
of goverimuait ; we : ac t t.ierehu'e, attribute to his Highness views 
superior to tliosc of mere gain, or the gratification of vanity. 
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susceptible of flattery, in which, like all other bar- 
barians, they require neither art nor refinement, find 
a large fund of this commodity among the merchants. 
Of the English and Erench, indeed, and perhaps 
of the Italians, many preserve a becoming degree 
of dignity in their deportment ; but the Greeks and 
Armenians, born in despotic countries, exhibit all 
that adoration of power and authoi’ity which in- 
variably distinguishes base and servile souls ; and 
having arrived, in their turn, at the possession of 
wealth and influence, they exercise towards their 
inferiors the same insolent contumely to which they 
themselves submitted when in comparative indigence ; 
for vulgar minds regard it as an article of faith that 
riches are to be worshipped. Towards the I’asha 
they continue, whether rich or poor, to show the 
same humiliating reverence ; kissing the fi ingc of the 
Divan on which he sits, and pretending, when he 
walks, to gather np tlie dust from heneath his feet. 
Here, therefore, the monarchical principle may be 
contemplated in all its naked beauty, divested of the 
manifold disguises cast ovci- it, in Europe, by the 
sophistry of courtly manners, 'fhe result, however, 
is the same; the slave, thrive by their adulation, 
and console themselves, in odoriferous gardens, and 
well-filled harems, for the hitter potion to which they 
daily condemn themselves in the palace. 
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DCXCl. TiiK processes of agriculture vary in dif- 
ferent provinces. In the southern districts of Upper 
I'lgypt, tlu^ corn is sown innnediately on the retiring 
of tlie waters, wliile the f'arth is still soft ; and, as 
soon as its uioistnre is suthciently exhaled, the land is 
plouglied, in ordev to bmy the seed. Here, there- 
fore, in all probability, the })ractice mentioned by 
Herodotus, and of which we witnessed one example, 
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prevailed in antiquity, — of casting the wheat on the 
soft mud, and then driving animals over the field to 
tread it in. In Lower Egypt, the ground is twice 
2)loughed ; the second operation, wliich takes place 
after the corn has been sown, serving instead of har- 
rowing. Sowing time, in Imwcr Egypt, is over by 
the end of November, and the harvest takes jilace in 
May ; but in the Said, both sowing time and harvest 
are a month earlier. Sickles, specimens of which 
have been found among the ruins, were made use 
of by the ancient Egyptians ; but the fellahs pluck 
up the wheat by the roots. A similar 2)roccss is 
observed in the cultivation of barley. JJeans, now 
produced in great quantities throughout Egy])t, are 
sown in October, and gathered in a month eailier 
than the wheat. Lentils are cultivated in small quan- 
tities. Dhourra nefi, or “ summer dhourra,” is 
sown In March, and reaiwid in July ; upon which the 
ground is again ploughed lightly, and sown with 
maize, or dhourra slnhmf. 'I'he chiche pea and 
the lupine are sown in November, and gathered in 
March. Rice, the cultivation of which is chiefly, if 
not wholly, confined to the Delta, is sown in April, 
and reaped in November. The sugar-cane is culti- 
vated to a great extent in Upper Egypt, more 
especially in the pi'ovince of JMinieh. Flax, indigo, 
tobacco, henna, &c.* arc also cultivated ; but, under 

* Jiiitoire dc VlhffypiCy 4'^., t. ii, pp. 371. • — This 

writer enters into confiiderable details respecting each jiarticular brancli 
of agi Vulture ; l>nt appears, in roost cases, very niuch to under-rate the 
productVeness of thesoii. 
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an enlightened government, the produce of Egypt 
might be greatly varied, improved, and augmented. 

DCXCll. In fact, the present government, how- 
ever barbarous and despotic, is not wholly insensible 
to the advantages which might be derived from a 
more scrupulous attention to the arts of husbandry. 
Ibrahim Pasha, during his campaigns in the Morea, 
appears to have been struck with the commercial im- 
poi’tance of olive plantations ; many of which he 
destroyed. Soon after his return to Egypt, he 
commenced clearing all that extensive district lying 
between the tomb of Mohammed Lars, his own 
Divan, and the Aqueduct, of the prodigious mounds of 
rubbish, — many of them exceeding seventy feet in 
height, — which had been accumulating there from 
the period of the foundation of C'airo. In this useful 
work seven hundred and fifty carts, each drawn by 
two oxen, 'vere daily employed, together with a 
number of excavators, and about two thousand chil- 
dren of both sexes, under the direction of forty or 
fifty men. The birkets and hollow's in the neigh- 
bourhood were filled up ; and a sjiace of ground of 
about six square miles, having been thus cleared and 
levelled, w^as |)lanted with olive trees, which bore 
fruit the second year. His grounds at Koobah were 
laid out in a similar manner ; and both plantations 
now, perhaps, cortain one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand trees. The produce is pickled and sent to the 
fleet. 
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DCXCTII. Ibrahim Pasha is very punctual in 
the payment of his work-people. The wages of a 
child are thirty paras per day : excavators, drivers, 
and overseers, able-bodied men, olitain, iqjon an 
average, two piastres, or sixpence, per day. In the 
gardens of Sheikh Ibrahim, chief of the Shiah sect 
at Cairo, are about twelve trees of the cassia fistula, 
which produce annually three thousand ])iastres. 
This fact coming to the knowledge of Ibraliim 
Pasha, he immediately caused several hundreds of 
these trees to be planted along the new carriage-road 
leading in a straight line from the Defterdar Iley’s 
palace at C’astel Jubarra to the college of Kasserlyne. 
This road, not yet quite completed, is about sixty 
feet broad, and has a footpath on eitlier side. The 
cassias are planted twenty-live feet apart. In avenues 
of sycamores the space betwecji the trees is seldom 
less than forty feet. Among the various species of 
trees recently introduced into J'lgypt, the teak is 
considered by far the most valuable 5 it being the 
opinion of Mr. Traile, the l<higlish botanist, that it 
will thrive there as well as in India. About a dozen 
seeds having been sent as a present to Ibrahim Pasha 
from Hindoostan, they w'ere sown in the English 
garden at Rhouda, towards the close of 18 ‘ 20 . 
Three of them took ; and i.; two years one of the 
specimens had reached the height of nine feet. A 
Turkish officer, walking in the garden, happening to 
observe the straightness and beauty of the tree, 
thought it would make a good naOoot, and with one 
stroke of his sabre levelled it with the ground. 
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vSeveral years ago Mr. Briggs introduced the mango 
into various parts of Egypt ; but the specimen planted 
at Shoubra is the only one which has survived. This, 
however, now bears fruit ; but his Highness, too im- 
patient to enjoy liis new possession, has always 
plucked it green. An attempt has likewise been 
made to naturalise the pine-apple : several hundreds 
were planted at Shoubra and Alexandria ; but; 
through neglect and mismanagement, they have all 
perished. Ibrahim Pasha’s pine-apples have suc- 
ceeded better in the English garden at Bhouda. 
The coffee tree has been tried in Lower Egypt, but 
without success. Several plants have also been sent, 
as an experiment, into the Said ; but whether or not 
the climate will prove more congenial to their gronth, 
is unknown. Those who are engaged in these under- 
takings appear to be ignorant that, in hot countries, 
the coffee tree requii-es to be planted in the shade of 
trees of more elevated growth, and will not flourish 
in the sun.* To ensure its growth in the Said, 
therefore, it would be necessary to commence with 
plantations of sycamore. 

DCXCIV. In the agricidtural economy of the 
Arabs there is one very remarkable practice, not 
noticed, I believe, by any traveller, and which came 
to my own knowledge altogether by accident. Pre- 
vious to my voyage up the Nile, 1 had frequently 


• This has been fomul, by reiicated e periments, in the coffee plant- 
litions of Yemen and Brazil. 
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visited and ridden near the Latin convent of Alex- 
andria ; a largo wealthy cstablislnncnt, situated a 
little to the west of the city, in the midst of barren 
naked sands. On my return, however, in the spring, 
I observed a large quadrangular s})ace in front of 
the edifice, surrounded by full-grown date ])alms. It 
seemed as if Aladdin bad been at work tberc with 
his lamp. The branches, all but their extreme 
points, were carefully tied up in mats, giving the 
trees the appearance of so many large brooms ; small 
mounds of loose earth had been cast uji about the 
roots ; in short, they had been newly transplanted. 
Upon inquiry, I found the practice had ])revailecl in 
Egypt from time immemorial. Digging up the tree 
with a large quantity of eartli about its roots, they 
transport it on the backs of camels to the new 
grounds ; where it is replanted before the slightest 
injury has been elFeeted by the removal I’rom the 
primitive soil. In Ilindoostan the largest forest 
trees were ti’ansplanted in fidl growth, by the agency 
of elephants, during the fiourisliing period of the JVIo- 
gul empire, when arts and luxury were at their height. 
It is somewhat surpilsing, therefore, since the practice 
is known, that the Pasha should refrain from adorning 
with small groves the naked grounds about his ])alace 
on the Cape of Figs ; whei" shade and verdui'f only 
arc wanting to render his residence delightful. 

DCXCV. In Mr. Wallace’s gardens, at Alex- 
andria, I beheld the impregnation of the female 
palm by the introduction of the pollen of the male. 
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The former tree is said to be infinitely more nu- 
merous than the latter, and when they grow together 
promiscuously in a state of nature, the process of 
impregnation is carried on by the winds. Owning, 
probably, to the neglect of the Arabs, there is 
at present, in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, an 
insufficiency of male palms ; so that they arc annually 
compelled to procure the fertilising dust from Ram- 
ieh, or some other distant town. By what signs they 
discover the precise moment when the fecundation 
should take place, I know not. Practice, perhaps, 
and constant study, as in the caprification, or artificial 
ripening of figs, wliicli has prevailed from time imme- 
morial in the islands of the Archipelago, may teach 
them to distinguish with nicety the pro})er season : a 
stranger, however, perceives no difference in the 
ai)})earance of the tree ; but, if the process he omitted, 
no fruit, they assert, can be ex])ected that year. I 
witnessed the operation in the beginning of April. 
The gardener, with a basket filled with the flowers 
of the male palm, ascended the tree, by the aid of 
a hoop passed round the trunk and his owii body, as 
the negroes climb the cocoa palms in the West Indies. 
Arrived at the top, and having gently opened the 
female flow(‘r, he introduced the iiiATrted flower of 
the male, and bound them together by soft grassy 
filaments. The same thing must be done for each 
racc'mus, or cluster. Among the Orientals, who, 
though naturally lewd and licentious, experience the 
enervating influence of their climates at a very early 
age, the flower and pollen of the male palm, which 
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exhale a very peculiar odour, are taken as stimulants.* 
Though the process of impregnating the female palm, 
in the manner above described, appears to have pre- 
vailed from the remotest anti([uity, — being noticed 
by Theophrastus, — it may, nevertheless, be unne- 
cessary ; as nature, no doubt, produced dates previous 
to this contrivance. It would, perhaps, be sufficient 
to plant, in every palm grove, a number of male 
trees, and allow the fecundation to be effected by 
nature. Perhaps the dates thus produced might 
be smaller and of an inferior (puility ; but the love of 
gain pi’events persons from making the experiment. 

DCXCVI. Before we attempt to ascertain the 
amount of the Pasha’s revenue, it may, perhaps, be 
necessary to enter into a few preliminary details. 
Under the Mamalooks a certain amount of taxes and 
contributions was annually levied upon each district, 
or cluster of villages, sometimes at one, sometimes at 
another season of the year ; and if the necessity 
of the Beys recpiircd it, a second collection was 
made within the year. The fedan, or Egyptian acre 
was made the basis of these assessments ; but no 
exact admeasurement of the land was effected. In 
Upper Egypt, where the river not inundating the 
fields, landmarks are of permanent duration, an an- 


* The same pra *i< c, as \vc learn from tlie curious work of Koernpfer, 
prevails in Mesr potamiaand Persia. — “ Pollis drachime unius pondere 
absumptus, dicitur, ad ciendam libidinem, niajorein praestare efficaciam, 
quain ipse embryo, (|ubd vel ex stnmnali halilu conjicias, quern ex spiral 
prajgn vein.’’ — AmcenUa'.es Exoticce, p. 697. 
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cient valuation of the fedan was adhered to; but 
upon the subversion of the authority of the Beys, a 
more regular system was adopted by Mohammed Ali. 
Throughout the whole of Egypt the cultivable land 
was annually, and sometimes twice a year, subjected to 
an exact measurement ; and the taxes, instead of 
being levied from the district at large, were propor- 
tioned to the number of fedans, and collected at the 
period of the first harvest. Regular Turkish tax- 
gatherers were likewise appointed, to check the ex- 
actions of the Coptic scribes, and village Sheikhs. 

DC X evil. The fiscal regulations of the Pasha, 
regular, intelligible, and impartial in their oper- 
ation, promised to be advantageous to the country ; 
but the general amount of the taxes was considerably 
augmented. Under the Beys, violence, and sudden 
tumultuous exactions, were chiefly to be dreaded. 
An officer, passing through the country at the head 
of his troop of horse, would, perhaps, demand from 
the village Sheikh a score of sheep, a cow, or a 
buffalo ; or turn in his steeds to graze among the 
corn-fields. To these injuries, insults, perhaps, of 
of the most unpardonable kind, might be sometimes 
added : his wife, his daughter, his son, being wrested 
from his arms, to be reduced to degradation and 
infamy. From such wrongs they were delivered by 
Mohammed Ali. But, at the same time, miscalcu- 
lating the capabilities of the country, and directing 
his attention rather to the revenue his projects re- 
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quired, than to the sums whicli might be drawn from 
the fellah without reducing liim to beggary, his 
Higluiess accuuudated tlie burdens of Egypt, im- 
poverishing and op})ressing the population whom he 
defended from ca])ricious and iniquitous exactions. 
Nevertheless, persons were still found about the 
court who thought the Arabs were becoming too 
rich. Accustomed to every spficies of despotism, the 
peasants, — who now no longer disguise their dissatis- 
fiiction, — feared, indeed, at that period, to describe 
their real condition ; and, if (piestioned by any of 
the grandees, would, doubtless, terminate every reply 
with some loyal exclamation; as, “God recompense 
him in paradise ! God prolong the life and jier- 
petuate the government of our 1 ..ord ! ” 

DCXCV^III. The ivork of impoverishment, how- 
ever, proceeded. Not content with augmenting the 
taxes, his Highness, with a disingenuousness un- 
worthy of any government, attempted to mystify the 
peasants respecting the size of their own Helds, by 
diminishing the dimensions of the fedan ; so that the 
man who formerly owned two hundred acres, now 
saw hiinselfi by the magK'al jiower of the Pasha, in 
possession of two hundred and ten, for which in- 
crease he was of course required to pay in proportion. 
Excepting during the last year of the Mamalook 
government, when, being prejiared to abandon the 
country, the lieys extorted by menaces and violence 
the utmost farthing that could be wrung from the 
peasaii*s, the fedan bad never been assessed at more 
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than twelve pataks * in the most fertile districts, and 
from six to eij^htin the inferior. On the destruction 
of the IJeys, a tax of thirteen or fourteen pataks per 
fedan was levied throughout the country ; except in 
the neighbourhood of the large towns, where, the land 
being of greater value, was taxed at the rate of 
sixteen pataks per fedan. But from the fields round 
Cairo, and the rice grounds of the Delta, eighteen, 
and twenty- six pataks per fedan, were respectively 
levied. 

DCXCIX. The principle, however, recognised in 
this mode of levying the taxes is perfectly just j 
operating like an income-tax on a properly graduated 
scale. Jiut, in pursuing his plan into its various nimi- 
fications, In’s Highness exhibited an utter incapacity 
for inventing and carrying into effect a rational system 
of finance ; though it is not uncommon for persons, 
ignorant of human nature, to attribute the evil con- 
scapienccs of tins incapacity to a malignant delight in 
o])pression. Perhaps the Pasha liimself, were ho 
consulted on the point, would ])refer the charge of 
wickedness to that of incompetence ^ but tlie question 
is not, what is most agreeable to Mohammed Ali, 
but, what is true ? Neither do I mean to infer from 
his failure in this important branch of state-science, 
a general incapacity, or meanness of intellect, — for 
I regard the Pasha as a man of genius, — but the 
entire absence of that knowledge, theoretical and 

* Tlie jjiitak, nicrcl y a noiniiial coin, consists of 90 [)aras ; or 2^ 
piastres. 
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practical, which nothing but a political education 
can bestow. Yet his Highness considers himself a 
great statesman ; and, from an anecdote related to 
me at Alexandria, it is clear that he still prefers the 
Oriental style of ruling. Salt, formerly British 
Consul-General in Egypt, wishing to ingratiate him- 
self with the Pasha, by instructing him more deeply 
in the arts of tyranny, procured a Turkish transla- 
tion to be made of Macchiavelli’s “ Prince,” and pre- 
sented it to his Highness. After allowing the spell 
a sufficient time to operate, and finding in his various 
audiences no allusion made to the translation, he one 
day ventured to introduce the subject, by directly 
demanding of the Pasha his opinion of Macchiavelli. 
“ My opinion of him,” rejdied Mohammed Ali, “ is, 
that he was a mere babbler. We have, in Turkish, 
two words more than his whole book!” At 

this termination of his courtier-like adventure. Salt 
was so much confounded, that he omitted to enquire 
the nature of this brief vocabulary of tyranny j but 
we may venture to supply the omission with 
“ plunder” and “ kill.” After all, however, the 
Pasha’s secret opinion of the “ Prince” may not be 
so unfavourable ; unless we sujipose that the grave 
irony of the republican writer, unmasking the arts of 
despotism while pretending to furnish it with arms, 
may not have escaped Mohammed Ali, though it im- 
posed upon Sap. 

DCC. To proceed, how'ever, with the taxes. — No 
ingenuity was exhr!»ited in the partition of the burden 
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upon the various members of the body politic, though 
by this means, as in the case of the human body, almost 
any weight could have been supported. The greatest 
pressure fell upon the weak, and ruin, consternation, 
and famine were the necessary consequences. Little 
or no attention was paid to the nature of the articles 
cultivated by the husbandman, — though some are 
much more productive than others, — or to the 
quality of the soil, which, in different parts of the 
valley, exhibits many different degrees of fertility. On 
the contrary, excepting as regarded the gr('ater or 
less ])roxiinity to the large cities, the country having 
been duly partitioned into a certain number of 
fedans, an equal tax was levied on the whole. In this 
his Highness was only an imitator of the East India 
Company, who have thus, throughout a large portion 
of Hindoostaii, thrown many millions of acres out of 
cultivation, the ryots abandoning, of course, all but 
the best land. But he quickly showed himself more 
able than his masters; for, while the company, by their 
injudicious mode of taxing, actually lose the revenue 
which a more statesmanlike system of finance would 
produce, he boldly pronounced all the lands of Egypt 
to be of equal value, and taxed them accordingly. 
The peasant had still, as in the case of the salt, the 
liberty of making use of his lands or not, as he pleased; 
but wnth the understanding that, under all circum- 
stances, the tax must he paid. In one district of Upper 
Egypt, several hundred fedans of inferior land were 
divided among the peasantiy, in proportion to their 
supposed means of cultivating them ; and these they 
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were compelled to till, to sow, to water with great 
labour and expense, merely for the purijose of paying 
the land-tax, which frequently consumed nearly the 
whole produce. In some cases the peasants paid the 
tax, but left the lands fallow, calculating that the 
cost of culture would exceed the value of the 
harvest. 

DCCI. By degrees, however, the Pasha proceeded, 
like Pharaoh in the days of .Joseph, to consummate 
his grand scheme of aj)2)ropriating the whole land of 
Egypt to himself. The first step was made by 
seizing, in the most fertile districts, a number of 
fields, for which the proprietors were indemnified by 
the grant of an equal extent of ground elsewhere ; 
and these government possessions were cultivated by 
corvees. The example of the Pasha was immediately 
followed by the Mamoors,»Kaimakans, and Sheikhs; 
who, on a smaller scale, were each ambitious of 
rivalling their lord. To this succeeded the system of 
universal monopoly, which has been ahl^ady described. 
The revenue of every villages in Egypt had hitherto 
been diviiled into twenty-four kywtts, or nominal 
parts, each of which might, in most villages, be pur- 
chased by })rivate individuals, either from the Dcfter- 
dar Bey, acting as princip‘>! agent to the Porte, or 
from the Pasha himself. Persons who thus purchased 
a portion of the vdlage revenues, were denominated 
Moultezhus, or “ proprietors ; ” and they constituted, 
throughout the country, a very large and respectable 
class. This purchase, however, included not the 
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miri, or land-tax, which, in every part of the Turkish 
empire, is regarded as due to the vSultan ; but the 
miri, amounting, in Egypt, to one lumdred and 
eighteen paras* per fedan, being deducted, the re- 
mainder, called faiz, — which five or six times ex- 
ceeded the miri, — became the property of the 
Moultezims, or of the Pasha. 

DCCII. Immediately on the expulsion of the 
Mamalooks, his Highness appropriated to himself the 
revenues of all the villages which had belonged to 
them, or any of their partisans ; yet the number of 
Moultezims not comprised in this prescription was 
still considerable ; but numerous shares of the village 
revenues belonged to a totally different class of per- 
sons. h’rom various passages in classical history, w'C 
learn that, among the ancient kings of Persia, it was 
customai y to reward public sc'rvices, or gratify do- 
mestic favourites, by a transfer of the revenue of a 
town or city, as in the case of 'riiemistocles. Pre- 
cisely the same is the practice of the Porte which, in 
token of gratitude or favour, had conferred upon 
various individuals certain portions of the faiz in 
Egypt ; and these donations of the sovereign had 
been invaluably respected by tin; most rebellious Beys. 
Nevertheless, the confusion arising out of the pre- 
tensions of so many claimants, offered considerable 
obstacles to the collection of the revenue. This must 
be admitted, even by tlie most prejudiced. Some 


* Two piastres and thirty-eight paras. 
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reform was, therefore, necessary ; and, accordingly, 
Mohammed Ali, desirous of simplifying the operations 
of government, and pressed, moreover, by the enor- 
mous expenses of the Wahabi war, sequestrated all 
these imperial grants, indemnifying the proprietor by 
by an annuity from the treasuiy. For this proceed- 
ing, the exactions and tyranny of the Moultezims 
afforded a sufficient justification ; but the claims of 
all these persons on the faiz were hereditary, whereas 
their indemnification consisted in a life-annuity, 
inferior even to the annual income they had hitherto 
possessed : and it was this that constituted the fla- 
gitious injustice of the measure. From this day for- 
ward, the rank maintained by each of these families 
wholly depended on the life of the father; at whose 
death they descended into obscurity and poverty; 
while, by the same event, the treasury was delivered 
from a troublesome claimant. 

DCCIII. The disturbed, unhappy state of the 
country for many centuries furnished the goverment 
with a new pretence for spoliation. During the wars, 
insurrections, and forays which had visited every 
province and district in the land, several proprietors 
had lost their title-deeds ; their rights, however, being 
well known in the villages, Miis circumstance had not 
hitherto been urged in invalidation of their claims. 
But all persons making application to the treasury 
were now required to prove their rights ; as many as 
failed being immediately struck off the list of pen- 
sioners. It must, however, be observed that, in this 
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particular instance, the government stood in a very 
difficult position ; since, by admitting the rights of 
individuals destitute of all legal instruments in sub- 
stantiation of their claims, a road would have been 
thrown open to endless imposition. Such of the Moul- 
tezims as possessed, in the villages, landed property 
which they farmed themselves, w'ere, for the pi'esent, 
allowed to retain it, subject to the ordinary taxes. In 
the meantime heavy contributions were imposed upon 
each village community, which might be paid in 
money or corn, the latter to be transported to the 
warehouses of Rosetta or Alexandria. Preparatory, 
also, to the grand and daring act of injustice, which, 
it is evident, his Highness even then contemplated, 
an office was established expressly for the purpose of 
receiving the complaints of the fellahs against their 
landlords; w'ho, ignorant of the snare they were laying 
for themselves by an ostentatious display of w'ealth 
and power, constantly augmented the biu’dcns of their 
tenantry, to obtain additional means of luxury and 
extravagance. 'I'hcsc, who might be regarded as the 
Egyptian aristocracy, it was thought necessary to hum- 
ble ; for which purpose the Pasha, like our Henry VII., 
appeared to favour the rights and interests of the 
peasantry, while he opposed those of the great. 

DCCIV. Another source of revenue was now dis- 
covered ; which was, a tax> of six pataks per fedan on 
all the rizaks, or pious foundations, existhig in Egypt, 
amounting in the whole, to fi()5,00() fedans of land. 
The people, whose religious feelings were outraged 
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by this measure, exclaimed against its injustice ; the 
Sheikhs, overwhelmed with reproaches, represented 
to his Highness that it must involve the ruin of the 
mosques, schools, cisterns, and other public establish- 
ments, supported by the revenues of these lands ; 
but to no purpose ; the tax was rigidly enforced. 'I'hc 
tameness with which these acts of oppression were 
submitted to, emboldened the Pasha to proceed still 
further. Finding the number of these charitable 
institutions, and the revenues attached to them, to be 
veiy considerable, a pretext was sought for converting 
them into the property of the government. They 
resembled, to a certain extent, church property in 
Europe, except that more benefit, perhaps, w'as de- 
rived from them to the public ; and consisted of 
revenues assessed on the villages for the repair of the 
mosques, tombs, and sacred cities, and for the main- 
tenance of schools, saints, and the families of poor 
ulemas. The policy of allowing the indefinite in- 
crease of a revenue of this kind, in the hands of 
private individuals, and liable to be perverted to 
imjiroper purposes, may very justly be doubted. Its 
amount w'as enormous, exceeding eight thousand 
purses in Upper Egyj»t alone. Ills Highness, there- 
fore, upon due consideration, determined to appro- 
priate to himself this charitaf lo fund, undertaking, at 
the same time, to fulfil at the expense of the treasury 

all the purposes for which the rizaks were instituted. 

% 

DCCV, These preliminary steps being taken, the 
Pasha Proceeded, on the first of Februaiy, 1814 , to 
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execute his long-projected scheme for reducing every 
man in Egypt to. tlic rank of a pauper, dejiendent on 
liis bounty. But he wanted the courage to carry this 
most odious measure into effect, in person ; and, 
therefore, feigning tlie necessity for a journey into 
the Ilejaz, he departed from Egypt, leaving the 
Kihaya Bey to execute, at his own peril, the terrible 
orders he had received. Accoi dingly, this officei’, with 
a firmness and intrepidity worthy of a better cause, 
on the day above mentioned, issued the ordonnance, 
which was to carry consternation .and mourning into 
every house in Egypt, — declaring all the lands in the 
country the property of the Pasha. The Sheikhs, 
in the utmost terror and consternation, immediately 
waited on him, remonstrating against the injustice 
of the measure, which deprived so many families 
of their estates ; but the Kihaya implied, that such 
were the orders of his master, which he dared 
not recall. It was, however, agreed that a petition 
shoidd bo drawn up, and forwarded to the Pasha. 
Observing that their husbands submitted, without a 
struggle, to be reduced to the most abject condition 
of slavery, the women, burning with indignation, 
repaired in great numbers to the mosque of el Azhar, 
dislodged the student.s, and accused the Sheikhs of 
j)usillanimity and cowardice. laite in the evening, 
however, they were prevailed upon, by evasive pro- 
mises, to return to their homes. This female tumult 
being regariled by the Kihaya Bey as the fore-runner 
of a general insurrection, the Sheikhs, suspected of 
fomenting the disturbance, were convoked, and ovei*- 
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awed by indistinct menaces : the petition they had 
drawn up, instead of being despatched to the prince, 
was deposited in the archives of the city ; one of their 
number, accused of dissipating the fortune of his wife, 
was condemned to death, and executed ; and thus 
the whole land of Egypt passed into the hands of 
Mohammed Ali with the loss of one single life. 

DCCVI. The existence and nature of his High- 
ness’s monopolies of trade have already been spoken 
of. In addition to these he now proceeded to 
monopolise every production of the soil, every article 
fonning the ordinary food of the inhabitants ; so that 
an artificial scarcity is maintained, by which the 
expenditure of every individual in the country has 
been augmented three or four-fold. Wheat is pur- 
chased by the government, in Upper Kgypt, at twenty- 
five piastres per ardeb, and re-sold at C!airo at one 
hundred and twenty. Beans, one of the principal 
articles of food among the poor, are bought up, and 
doled out to the people at the same enormous rate of 
profit. The prices of beef, mutton, fish, &c. have 
been increased in proportion. A novel property tax- 
called Jurde, has likewise been imposed, by which 
every man in Ejgypt is compelled to contribute accoi-d- 
ing to his supposed capacity of bearing the burden. 
The amount of the sum tnus produced it would be 
difficult to ascertain ; but it must be very considerable, 
since every menial sei-vant *, every person living on 
fixed annual wages ; every artizan, whether Euroiiean 
or native, in the service of the government j every 
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public officer or employe, pays annually the amount 
of one month’s stipend. Precisely the same rule is 
observed in the house tax, called sahjan ; by which 
the proprietor is compelled to pay annually one 
month’s rent, whether the house be occupied or not. 
At the time of the general spoliation of 1814 , the 
• lands in the vicinity of the large towns were left in 
the possession of their proprietors ; but the taxes 
have been at length increased to such an amount, that 
they now exceed the value of the produce. An anec- 
dote related to me at Alexandria will illustrate this 
position. Michael Surur, British Vice-Consul at Da- 
mietta, inherited an extensive date plantation, pro- 
ducing a considerable income ; but, by the constantly 
increasiiig exactions of the Pasha, this property has 
been, for several years, rendered of no value to its 
possessor. He has, therefore, annually petitioned for 
permission to root up the trees, or that his Highness 
would be ])loased to accept of the fruit, instead of the 
taxes ; but hithei'to without eftect. All the villages 
in Egypt arc answerable for the payment of the taxes 
in solido ; i. e. if one individual be idle or extrava- 
gant, his debt towards government must be dis- 
charged by his more industrious and economical 
neighbour. 

DCCVII. In illustration of the above historical 
sketch, and as a faithful pictxire of the present con- 
dition of the villagers, I insert the following brief 
narrative and dialogue given me by a native ; — At 
Asser, says he, we fastened our boat close to the 
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village of Ulbeit; where I landed with my kawass to 
obtain a supply of bread and milk. The inhabitants, 
however, if we might credit their stories, far from 
being able to comply with our demands, absolutely 
had themselves nothing to eat. Suspecting that this 
affectation of poverty arose from the fear they would 
not be paid for what we might consume, I directed 
my steps to the Sheikh’s house, being guided thither 
by the cries of his people, laid under the stick. We 
found him seated at his door upon a straw mat, with 
the Turkish tax-gatherer on his right hand ; on his 
left stood his Kiateb, and two dozen fell.ahs, men 
and boys, armed with naboots, who acted as his 
body-guard. Being in the Turkish costume, attended 
by a silver stick, and e(pnpped with a double-bar- 
relled gun, I resolved to tiy the effect of certain airs 
which, in my intercourse with the 'Fui-ks, I had 
learned to assume with singular dexterity. Accord- 
ingly approaching this august assembly, I sat dowui, 
calling for my pipe, and saluting the Sheikh in 
Turkish, w'ith the, “ Akshain heir;” “ nassal sen ? ” 
“keifinis eimi?” “ ne yapayorsoon ? ” (viz. Good 
evening ; how are you ? are you in health ? what are 
you doing?) to which he replied; “ Very well, thank 
God.” “ Welcome, are you well ? are you well ?” at 
the same time placing hi.s hand upon his heart, and 
carrying it to his lips and forehead, each time 1 an- 
swered. I then saluted the Turk; but, in imitation 
of their own insolent demeanour, first demanded in 
a loud voice who he was. My kawass who knew him, 
answered, that “ he belonged to the Khasn6, and was 
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levying tribute in the villages oti this side Meiiouffieh.” 
On receiving tliis intelligence, I turned towards him 
with an air of peculiar condescension, saying, “ Pek 
ei, pek ei,” and at the same time recpicstcd the 
Skeikh to send immediately for bread and milk suf- 
ficient for twelve people. This order he transmitted 
to his chief man, who despatched four or five servants, 
with as many Yallahs,” and blows of liis clubstick, 
to procure the things we demanded. Tlicy soon 
returned, bringing a large quantity of cow’s milk 
and several loaves of fresh bread, in return Ihr wliich 
I gave them a four-piastre piece. Tlie Sheikli, how- 
ever, refused all remuneration, complimenting me 
by siiying I was a government ofiicei’, and therefore 
fully entitled to refreshment free of cost. I then bade 
the m(*n keep the money as a present, at the same 
time telling the Turk, that if they were in arrears 
with the Khasne, they were now in a condition to pay 
a ])ortioii of the debt. On the strength of my 
liberality, I felt disposed to assume still further im- 
portance, asking many (|ucstions, which, together 
with the answers, to the best of* my recollection, were 
as follows. 

DC.CVIll. Qiirsfion. What is the name of this 
beautifid village ? 

Answer, Ulbeit — Ulbeit — { from sccerid voices). 

Q. My father, how many inhabitants are there 
here ? 

yl. About t^vo thousand five hundred. 


VOL. n. 
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Q. Before the great “ Kubb6” (plague), about 
two years ago, bow many people bad you ? 

yl. More than six tliousand. 

Q. Do your people cultivate as many fedaus at 
present as they then did ? 

yj. (^Kiateh and SJieikh.) Yes, yes, my son. 

Q. Have you the same nimd)er of Sakias as for- 
merly? 

yd. We have very few. God is great and mer- 
ciful. God! 

Q. ( To the Turk.) What do these men ])ay to 
the Effendini? May God preseiwe his beard, and 
make his face bright ! 

yl. Janum (my soul) ! in the Tefder it is written, 
this village should pay 2.'50() piastres a month in 
money, and d'OOO piastres in goods ; but at present 
we are unable to collect more than three purses and 
a half in money, and about four or five [)urses in pro- 
duce. May God bring confusion on their heads ! 

Q. What is the reason of this deficiency ? 

yl. Who knows ? See, the people are itlle. 

Q. ( To the Sheikh.) Do your people eat meat 
and honey, my father? 

A. Oh, my son ! we are content with dhourra-bread 
and a little milk. 

Q. But you recollect, do you not, when Ulbeit 
possessed kine, sheep, goats, plenty of money, and 
good clothes of many colours ? 

A. Yes, my dear son ! and you see to what we are 
now reduced. There is no butcher in the place ; and 
we have only a very few goats, kine, and bufl&.loes. 
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Q. ( To the Turk.) Has this place sent many 
young men to the Nizam? — At the mention of the 
word “ Nizam,” several poor little children, who 
were peeping at us around the corners of the lanes 
and from the house-tops, I'an away in great terror. 

ud. I believe a great many. God is God! 

Q. Are they fond of military service ? 

yl. T^iey are Fellahs. What would you ask ? 

You see now, father, how clever our Effendini is. 
lie has taken away most of the young men, leaving 
only a few to cultivate the same number of fedans 
as before. You have eaten up or sold the cattle 
which formerly belonged to so many Sakias; still your 
wealth is augmented, because the money is divided 
among a less number of people. God is merciful ! 
Let us give praise unto God, for he makes the Nile 
to produce corn, and all things in great abundance 
and with little labour ! 

Amen ! Amen ! resounded from all sides. 

DLCIX. The amount of the revenues of l^gypt 
it is exceedingly difficult to ascertain with precision ; 
some persons, who, from their position, ought to be 
well instructed on the j^oint, estimating tliem at 
seven millions sterling, and others, equally well 
instructed, at not more than four millions. All the 
calculations 1 have been enabled to make are favour- 
able to the latter estimate. I subjoin a comparative 
Table, (which must, however, be regarded as imper- 
fect,) of the revenues collected in 1821 and 1830; 
the former based on the calculations of Mengin, 
the latter on a letter from Alexandria. 

H II 2 
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State of the Revenues of Egyp 


Amount of the Land Tax - _ - , * 

Capitation Tax 

Duty upon certain articles regulated by an administration called l 
lUtlc khazneh^ the details of vvliich are as follows ; — 

Cotton 

Wax 

Sugar 

L'lax 

Indigo 

Honey 

Ifenna r ' “ 

Rose-water 

la’nseed 

Sesanie 

Satfion 

Selgain and Lettuce seed J 

iV./y. — The above articles are purchased of the Fellahs, who a 
required to deliver them at the (loverninent warehouses, 
Duty on the Sale of Silks and Muslins - - - ] 

(’orn _ - _ 

Rice - - . - . 

Date Trees ----- 

Hides - - - - - 

(.’nstom-honse Duties at Damiatta and Eoolak 

Monopoly of Salt and Licjiiors, and Duty upon Boats, and on Fish 

Produce of the Customs at Suez and Kosscir 

Nett Receipts of the Mint - - - - 

Tolls of Upper and Lower Egypt _ - - 

Custom-house Duties at Alexandria - - . 

Duty on Oil ----- 

the Sale of Mats _ - . 

Potash at Ah^xandria 

Produce of' the Fishery in Lake Menzaleh 
Tax called Karatch 

Monopoly of renaing Silver and manufacturing Gold Lace 
Duly on (’orn hruiight into Cairo 

Natron - - _ - - 

the Ferry Boats upon the Nile 

Okeilas * and Bazars of U[)per F2gypt 

Produce of the (’'-iistoms of the Canal Mahmoodyiah 

01(1 Cairo - - " 

Amount derived from farming out Lake Mceris and the ( anal 
Joscj)h - - . - 

Duty on Gold Thread ----- 

Inheritances - - - " 

Monopoly of the Supply of Meat - - " 

Duty on tiie Li()uors of Upper Elgypt 

D: Micers, Jugglers, and public, Aniiiscmeiits 

S i Ammoniac - - - “ 


I 
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juriiig tlie Years and 1830. 


(>l .')()() 

1 istl'l'-'' (VU'll. 

1821. 

*ia-tros. 

5. 

d. 

Purses of oOO ! 
] 'last res each. 

1830. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

132,308 

381 

1,102,673 

0 

4 

226,000 

1,100,260 

0 

0 






, 70,000 

i 

l| 

137,600 

0 

0 

21,000 


1 76,000 

0 

0 

i; 

■ 

!: 66,000 

1; 

; 

. 

406,260 

0 

0 

21,000 


176,000 

0 

0 

h 

i' 

: 

'■ 18,000 

112,600 

0 

0 

13,71 + 

260 

114,287 

10 

0 

30,000 

226,000 

0 

0 

10,00(1 


h3,333 

0 

8 

11,400 

71,260 

0 

0 

S,00(» 


00,000 

13 

1 

; 7,000 

43,760 

0 

0 

(i,(iOO 


66,000 

0 

0 

7,363 

46,f)60 

6 

0 

5,7oO 


1(),260 

0 

0 

0,271 

39, 1 93 

0 

0 

/j,OlS 


0(1,8 10 

13 


UOOO 

26,000 

0 

0 

3.:jOO 


20,100 

13 

•1 

12,000 

76,000 

0 

0 

. 

_ 

. 

- 


2,000 

72,600 

0 

0 

2,oOO 


20,833 

0 

s 

0,000 

37,600 

0 

0 1 

- 

. 

- 

- 


i 2,600 

1 6,026 

0 

I 

1,200 


10,000 

0 

0 

1 SOO 

6,000 

0 

9 i 

000 


7,600 

0 

0 

: 300 

1,876 

0 

0 j 

SOO 


j 0,(>00 

13 

4 





soo 


i 0,000 

13 

1 

800 

6,000 

0 

0 

7.jO 


1 0,260 

0 

0 

960 

6,93 ?■ 

10 

0 1 

720 


1 0,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

26,000 

0 

1 

000 


1 6,000 

0 

0 

600 

3,126 

0 

0 ! 

(500 


i 6,000 

0 

0 




1 

000 


6,000 

0 

0 

■ 400 

i 2,600 

0 

9 1 

oOO 


1 4,100 

13 

4 





600 


j 4,100 

13 

1 

2,600 

16,026 

0 

0 i 

- 

- 

1 

i - - 



■ 600 

6,126 

0 

0 ! 

460 


i 3,760 

0 

(} 

600 

3,126 

0 

0 

100 


3,333 

0 

0 

ij 1,200 

7,600 

0 

0 

370 


3,186 

IG 

6 

ii 2,000 

12,600 

0 

0 

360 


2,810 

13 

4 

I 




300 


2,600 

0 

0 

1 4,600 

28,126 

0 

0 

2H() 


2,333 

G 

8 

;; 1,000 

0,260 

0 

0 

230,61 1 

131 

2,010,300 

10 

2 

I 497,974 

1 3,112,330 

16 

0 
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Revenues oj 


Broiiglit over 

Custom-house Duties of Siout on Merchaiulisc brought by thel 
Slave Merchants of Darfour - - - - 1 

Custom-house Duties of Deraouy on ditto, by tlie Slave Merchants I 
of Sennaar - - - - -J 

Duty on Merchandise brought overland from Syria 
Monopoly of Senna . - - - 

Duty on the Sale of Cattle at Kmbabeh and tfie Place dc; 
lloumeyleh - - . - - 


-) 


Expenditure for the 


Pay of the regular Troops - _ . . 

Saliiries of tlu? great Officers of State, Heads of Departments, Ex- 1 
penses of the Pasha’s Palace, Harems, Arc. - - -J 

Budget of the Marine - - - . . 

Pay of Turkish Cavalry and Infantry - - - - 

Salaries of (jivil Servants and Secretaries of Departments 
Disbursements for public Works, viz. Palaces, Bridg(!s, Factoritrs, &c. 
Cost of Articles imported from Elurope by the' Pasha, for the Use oi l 
his Manufactories - - - - - ' J 

Pay of Bedouin Troops _ _ _ - - 

Embassies to ( ’onstautinopUr at ditfenrnt Periods 
Jvxpenses of building Ships of War 

Presents to the Sheikhs of Villages, to Arabs, I hiiforms of 
Ichaghasis, and other Court Officers, at the Period of 
Rhamadan and Bairam 

Pensions granted to the Moultezims (Proprietors) 
various Hanans 


- 1 : 

-i; 




E]xtraordinary Elxpense.s, IVcstaits, &c. 

Pensions granted to Sheikhs, Maintenance of Mosques, Schools 
puDlic Cisterns, tis a Compensation for the Rizaks, Militarv 
College, Printing lilstablishmeiit, A:e. - - - - , 

Elxpenses of the Caravan of Pilgrims, Maintenance ol‘ tlie Mosques 1i 
of Medina and Mekka - - - - "Ij 

Expenses of the Wady Tonmlat, for the Plantation of Mulberry ( 
Trees, and Manufacture of Silk - - - ' J 

C’oinperisatioii for Rents formerly enjoyed by the Moultezims 
Ex{)en.‘:es of the Kissoueli _ - - - ’ 

£ 

Total Reycmie for the Year 1830 - 3,118,950 15 9 

disbursements - - * ‘^,601,187 K) ^ 


Elxccss of Revenue above Expenditure ^’467,763 
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Eo YPT — continued. 

1 1830. 


fiir-sos. Piastres. 

£ 


i{. 

Pur-scs 

£ 

s. 

(L 

230, .3 11 131 

2,019, .300 

10 

2 

497,974 

3,112,.3.30 

15 

0 

200 

2,100 

13 

4 

00 

375 

0 

0 

200 

1,000 

13 

4 

300 

1,875 

0 

0 

" 

_ 


- 

1 200 

1,250 

0 

0 

120 

1,000 

0 

0 

I 200 

2,025 

0 

0 

I ,30 

410 

13 

4 

j 




210,111 131 

2,024,010 

10 

2 

498,794 

.3,1 18,950 

15 

0 


■Xcaxii 1<S‘21 and 1880. 


18:^1. 

IMirst'.f. ! f/* 

1 00, 000 888,888 0 8 

‘ J 4,()00 ' 200,000 0 U 

10.000 lO.’lj.S.'i.'i 0 8 

10,000 120,000 0 ‘ 0 

12.000 100,000 0 0 

10,000 H3,;i:33 o s 

0,000 00,000 0 0 

1,800 10,000 0 0 

1,700 H ,100 13 I 

1,400 11,000 13 I ' 

1,200 10,000 0 0 

300 2,000 0 0 


1830. 

£ 


120,000 

750,000 

0 

0 

08,000 1 

' 125,000 

0 

0 

00,000 : 

375,000 

0 

0 

45,000 

281,7.30 

0 

0 

38,000 ! 

237,500 

0 

0 

18,000 ! 

1 

11 2, .300 

0 

0 

17,400 1 

109,125 

0 

0 

15,000 

93,750 

0 

0 

12,000 1 

75,000 

0 

0 

10,500 

05,025 

0 

0 


3,500 ! 

21,875 

0 

0 

0,000 

37,500 

0 

0 

2,500 

1 5,025 

0 

0 

4,350 

27,187 

10 

0 

2,200 

13,750 

0 

0 


2,001,187 10 0 


180,100 I 1,033,887 0 8 


421,070 
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DCCX. Having introduced the coinpletest state- 
ment I liave been enabled to ])rocure of the revenues 
of the Pasha, I shall here subjoin an account of his 
Councils, and forces, military and naval. There are 
two (Councils, one at Cairo, the other at Alexandria. 
Of the ‘ former, llajji Ibrahim Effendi, formeily 
Divan Effendi, is President ; but as this institution 
differs in nothing, excepting tlie name of its members, 
from that of Alexandria, I shall confine myself to 
the constitution of the latter. The Council of Alex- 
andria (7l7c///.y c/ is (‘omposcd of tl:e‘ 

officers of government — the admiuistrators and sub- 
administrators, — under the j)residency of Moharem 
Bey, (lovernor of the city. I'hey are understood to 
take cognizance of the aflairs of tlie different dejiart- 
ments of government ; receive all requisitions ; and, 
like our Commissariat, treat with merchants for 
siip])iies for the army and navy, '^riiough supposed 
to be constituted on an European model, tliis Council 
is extremely imperfect in its formation, and still 
more imperfect in its mode of transacting business. 
In the first })lace, all its members are wanting in the 
requisite knowledge. The piincipal obji'ct of the 
institution was to ci’cate emulation among the various 
members of government ; but this has lieen by no 
means accomplished. Inn* as, in the decision of 
numerous questions resjiecting their various depart- 
ments, they are mutually each other’s judges, one 
man is careful not to judge his neighbour too 
harshly to-day, lest he should mete forth to him the 
same measure on the morrow. In short, they are 
very tender of abuses; and therefore, though intended 
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as a check on tlie oflicers in the several brandies of 
<4’()vernnient, — that is, on themselves, — they have 
hitherto entirely defeated his Highness’s intentions. 
This result may be partly attributed to the original 
imperfection in the constitution of the Council ; for, 
the responsibility being divided between so great a 
number of persons, they are the less careful in their 
investigations. Still, the Pasha has generally abstained 
from openly interfering with their decisions, unless 
when they are forcibly appealed against, or carry ab- 
surdity on the fa(!e of tliem. They meet — or ought 
to meet — every night, at the town house of Molia- 
rem Hey; and persons having business to transact are 
admitted during their deliberations. Pipes are strictly 
prohibited !)y the Pasha, — wlio was appreluaisive they 
might otherwise convert his Council into a smoking 
party, — nevertheless, they consume much time in 
trifling matters, and transact very little business. 
The appearance of the Council is unique: assembling 
after dark in a spacious matted apartment, the Pre- 
sident takes his station on the divan, at the upper 
end of tlie room, while the inferior Areojiagiti's seat 
themselves on their hams, in a double line ('xtending 
the wliole length of tlie chambf‘r, with lanterns 
before them. In this uneasy posture, like so many 
frogs in a pantomime, they deliberate on the welfare 
of Kgypt. A\4ien tJiey are not speaking all together, 
the Vice-])resident constitutes himself the mouth of 
the assembly, while a single secretary fulfils the 
duties of reporter. S(‘veral other Councils, — as the 
War Council, the: Council of Police, &c. — have been 
instituted ; but, being oidy so many sluidows, per- 
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fectly destitute of lead or authority in the State, they 
are unworthy of all consideration. The upper and 
lower houses of Parliament, of which so mucli has 
been said in Euroj)e, entirely escaped my researches. 
Neither has the punishment of death been abolished, 
as has been frequently stated ; — an Arab was exe- 
cuted at Alexandria a few days before my de- 
parture ; — but it may be said with truth that, in 
general, the Pasha, whose will is the only law in 
Egypt, is not sanguinary in his punishments. 

DCCXI. Upon the constitution of the Egyptian 
army it is unnecessary to enter into many details, 
since we shall insert the official statement furnished 
by his Highness himself. It may, however, be 
remarked that, in this recapitulation ol* his forces, 
we discover numerous corps of what Demosthenes 
used facetiously to denominate pa])er armies, 
which, being easily raised and maintained, make a 
distinguished figure in the majority of royal bulletins. 
Besides, all civil servants, all manufacturers of cotton 
and sugar, — with their servants of every rank, — 
all couriers, telegraph-workers, cooks, bakers, &c. in 
the most remote degree connected with the govern- 
ment, the army, or the navy, have been pressed into 
the list, where they look as warlike as the same 
number of Bedouins. Deducting all these sup])le- 
mental soldiers, his Highness’s effective forces, by sea 
and land, including the Bedouins at his disposal, will, 
perhaps, be found to amount to about one hundred 
and twenty thousand men. But this, considering 
the resources of the country, is a large army ; much 
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too large to be permanently maintained. In Egypt, 
as I have already remarked on several occasions, the 
population is inadequate to supply the fields with 
labourers, and the cities with artisans. Every man, 
therefore, removed from the exercise of rural industry 
to the army or fleet, must cause a pro])ortionate im- 
poverishment of Egypt, and deficit in the Pasha^s 
revenue. 

DCCXII. Of this truth, however, Mohammed Ali 
is himself convinced ; for, when he commenced the 
organisation ofthe new troops, aware of the scantiness 
of the original Arab population, he attempted to sup- 
ply the deficiencies in his armies with black slaves from 
Kordofan, ^Sennaar, and other countries ofthe interior, 
partly purchased from Tripoli, partly from the slave 
dealers at Cairo. Put the physical constitution of 
these Negroes was soon found incapable of resisting 
the effects of the climate. When Ibrahim Pasha 
undertook the expedition to the Morca, he was 
accompanied by six or eight hundred black soldiers, 
whom he intended to constitute his body guard ; 
but, although no epidemic prevailed in the army, 
the greater number of them died during the voyage. 
It is sup])osed, however, that Mohammed Ali’s prin- 
cipal reason for invading and conquering the black 
countries was to convert them into a nursery for 
soldiers ; and that afte^’wards, though disappointed in 
this view, he retained all those useless provinces to 
swell the extent oi'his dominions. When the l^asha 
saw that the negroes would not live in Egypt, or any 
of the more northern climates, no alternative was left 
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him but to submit unconditionally to tlie Porte, or to 
take the fdlalis from the ]>lough, to defend the in- 
dependence of their country. The jdan recom- 
mended by Mengin * of keeping up tlie jiopulation 
of Egypt by importations of blacks has accordingly 
proved unsuccessful. Even the animals from the 
interior — such, for example, as the giraffe, — are 
unable to endure an Egyptian winter. Nothing 
now remains, tlierefore, but to favour, by a wise and 
mild administration, the increase of the indigenous 
race ; and to encourage, by rewards and honours, the 
immigration of warlike adventuj-ers from the ovia- 
peopled kingdoms of the north. 

1)CCX1II. Of tlie commander-in-chief by whom 
the energies of the Paslnfs vast military armaments 
are directed, I have already spoken, in treating of the 
affairs of his harem ; but, previous to detailing his 
acliicvenieiits in Syria, 1 shall add a few remarks on 
his ])ublic character. In the earlier jiart of‘ his life, 
Ibrahim Pasha acipiired much celebrity by his wars 
in the Ileja/ ; but it was still the celebrity of an 
ordinary Turkish genei al. 1 1 is character and genius 
were not properly developed until the Gn'ck war 
brought liirn in conUict with Europ(‘ans, and taught 
him to view witJi .satis/‘:ction the innovations of Jiis 
father, which he had at hrst regarded with sonu^thing 
more, ]>ruhaps, than indiiference. From that period 
the tem^ar and disposition of his mind appear to 
have undergone a complete change. Me now learned 
p operly to '*^*nnatc the value of European civilis- 

flu ' '' (ic P Tlgjjptc, |it. ii. p. 
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atioH, which, he clearly saw, includes the elements of* 
political and military power ; and the reflections 
arisiiij^ out of this conviction have had a great effect 
in softening and ameliorating his character. Those 
who have lived much in his society represent him as 
a man of acute observation ; and so stern and uncom- 
])romising in his actions, that his orders produce 
more effect on the apathy of the Turks even than 
those of the Pasha himself. As a general, he is said 
to be distinguished by that great excellence, the 
possession of a (|uick military eye. His decisions are 
])romptIy formed, and executed with impetuosity; 
and, on occasions of great emergency, being totally 
n'gardless of personal danger, he himself sometimes 
leads an attack. He has been accused, perhaps 
justly, of committing great ravages in the Morea; 
and the Kuropc'an admirals, who commanded at the 
battle of Navarino, reproach him, moreover, with bad 
faith. Hut this, notwithstanding thv eulogiums of 
Lord Strangford, is a defect nearly general among 
the Turks, who regard duplicity and prevarication in 
the light of ])olitical virtues. Perhaps, however, 
Ibrahim had still, at that time, to learn the value of 
honesty and candour in treating with civilised nations. 
In person he is about the middle size, and of rather 
ordinary countenance ; but he has the ijuick pene- 
trating eve ol‘ the Pasha, witli a more stern and for- 
bidding aspec t. Possessing an em rgetic mind and an 
active body, tlurngh sofnewhat inclined to corpulence, 
he recpiires much e.;eicise; and therefore never enjoys 
so high a state oi health as during his military 
campaigns. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


CIIARACTKU, POWER, AND RKSOVIU’KSOF MOHAMMED ALI TURK- 
ISH CONTEMPT OF THE ARABS — ANECDOTE FRIENDSHIP BE- 
TWEEN THE SI'LTAN AND PASHA REVENGEFUL DESIGNS OF 

THE PORTE JANISSARIES MENACES OF THE SULTAN MO- 

HAMMED ALl’s RESOLUTION OF SEI/IN(I ST. JEAN D*ACUE — 

quarrel with THE PASHA OF SAIDA INSURRECTION IN 

BOSNIA — REI’ALL OF THE TURKISH FLEET — INVASION OF SYRIA 

RECEPTION OF THE TURKISH ENVOY AT ALEXANDRIA 

EFFORTS OF THE SULTAN TO ENCJAIiE THE EUROPEAN STATES 

IN HIS QUARREL PASIIA*S ATTEMPTS TO STIR UP ROUMELIA 

AM) ALBANIA ORDERED TO RAISE THE SIKIiE OF ST. JEAN 

d’aCUE DEMANDS SAIDA AND DAMASCUS — ATTACKS OSMAN 

PASHA DECLARED A REBEL AND TRAITOR PANIC AND DIS- 
PERSION OF THE rURKlSII FORCES — DEFEAT OF THE TURKS 
AT ZEKA — INSURRECTION AT CAIRO — SANGUINARY E\K(7U- 

'I'lONS ASSAUl/r AND SURRENDER OF ST. JEAN D^ACRE 

NARRATIVE OF AN EYE-WITNESS — EXUESSES OF THE VICTORI- 

OI S ARMY — SURRENDER OF DAMASCUS BATTLE OF HOMS 

ANECDOTE OF THE EGYPTIAN (iENERAL — SURRENDER OF ALEPPO 

— DEFEAT OF HUSSEIN PASHA SURRENDER OF ANTUH'H 

OCCUPATION OF SKANf>EROON ANECDOTE MILITARY SEVERITY 

— REJOICINGS AT CAIRO IBRAHIM ARRIVES AT ADANA DE- 
FEAT OF THE TURKS IN THE DEFILES OK AUH NT TAURirs 

PETITION OF THE INHABITANTS OF KASTAMUM — OPPRESSION 

OF THE rTniKlSll GOVERNORS DISlJMON IN THE IMPERIAL 

DIVAN DEFEAT OF THE TURKS AT RUNIAH — IBRAHIM MARCHES 

U P O N C O N ST A N T 1 \ O P L K . 

DCCXIV. SiNCK nothin.^, perhaps, could give a more 
just idea of the eharaetcr, power, and resources of 
Mohammed Aii thai; a history of the recent Syrian 
war, which, cio\v.ied with icmarkablo events and 
sanguinary battles, tenuinatr'd in the complete triumph 
of the Egyptian arms, a concise recapitulation of 
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its principal circumstances appears to belong, in some 
measure, to the subject of this work. For, in en- 
deavouring to make known the character of the 
Egyptians, and of the extraordinary man by whom 
their destiny is at present i-egulated, it seemed ne- 
cessary to follow them into action, and observe how 
those peasants, whom I saw tamely submit to despo- 
tism at home, would behave in the field, when trained 
by discipline, and brought face to face with their 
ancient hereditary oppressors. Nothing couhl ex- 
ceed the contumely .md scorn with which the 'l urk, 
previous to this war, regarded the Arab cultivator, 
who, like the Penest of 'riiessaly, or the Periu'cus of 
Crete, was looked upon as a servile rustic, born 
slavislily to till the soil of his master. An anecdote' 
will illustrate this. An envoy from the I’oite, on 
arriving at Alexandria some time before the war in 
Syria, was received with affability and distinction by 
the Pasha, who, in order to impress t)u his mind a 
high idea of the power and resources of Egypt, 
showed him his palace, forts, arsenal, and fleet. W hen 
he had beheld the whole, the envoy coldly observed, — 
“ Your Highness, I see, is l)lessed with many ex- 
cellent possessions : but one, thin^- you want.” “ And 
what,” demanded the Pasha, “is that one thing?” 
“ yin anw/ : for wh.it ai'c yki'abs ? Look at our 
Turks ; have you any .soldiers like them ?” “ Vonr 

Excellencv is entirely mistaken,” replied Mohammed 
Ali, w th earnestness: “my Arabs are excellent 
soldiers ; and when the day arrives to put the matter 
.0 the test, jr.'i aholl .see V* 
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DCCXV. Shortly after the conclusion of the Greek 
war, it became evident that the friendly understanding 
between the Sultan and the Pasha was a mask, which 
concealed jealousy on the one hand, and apprehension 
of vengeance on the other. The conduct of Mo- 
hammed All, in evacuating Greece at the desire of 
the Allies, had left a sting in the mind of Mahmood; 
as it betrayed a disposition to set at nought his autho- 
rity, and diminish his dignity in the estimation of 
foreign powers, by disclosing the circumstance that 
the actions of the greatest vassal of the empire were 
beyond his control. He was still further exasperated 
by the Pasha’s attempt at dissuading him from the 
war with Russia ; and, when it had been entered into, 
by his withholding the aid which he was expected to 
furnish. MaJnnood, therefore, if he deferred the 
moment of revenge, still cherished the design, 
h'ilated by his success in the destruction of the 
Janissaries, and the llattering prospect which this event 
seemed to unfold before him, he is said to have let fall 
certain menacing expressions which were not unknown 
at Alexandria. Thus the (piestion was merely one of 
time, and who should strike the first blow ; and the 
Pasha, seizing upon a favourable moment, determined, 
upon calculation, to brave the odium of being the 
aggressor, by possessing himself of the fortress of* 
St. Jean rl’Acre, the key to Egypt on the land side, 
and the first step towards the compiest of Syria. 

DCCXV I. lor Jus proceeding, fortune aflbrded 
him a jdaiisible pretext. A (juarrel had arisen be- 
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tween Mohammed Ali and Abdallali, Pasha of Saida, 
concerning, as has beeii pretended, certain sums ol' 
money due by the latter to the former, and certain 
Arab fugitives, wlio, having been guilty, perhaps, cf 
grievous delinqueucies, had taken refuge in the 
Pashalik of Abdallah, and obtained Ins ])rotcction. 
Their differences had been repeatedly submitted to 
the Sultan, who, though he might have judged be- 
tween them, was conscious of his inability to enforce 
his decisions ; his armaments, having, on a iormer 
occasion, been beaten from before the fortress of 
St. Jean d’Acre, in which Abdallali had shut himself 
up, and where the Turks had exhibited an eminent 
proof of their deficiency in military science, and the 
means of conducting a siege. The l^isha, embold- 
ened by the insurrection in Bosnia, and the troubles 
which he is accused of having fomented in other 
parts of the empire, now threatened, unless justice 
were done him in a regular manner, to have recourse 
to arms, and, by marching u])on Acre, to inflict con- 
dign chastisement on Abdallah. This produced the de- 
sired effect at Constantinople. Jh avoid the dilemma 
in which such a jirocceding would have placed him, 
and also in some deg;’ee to control the movements of 
his dangerous vassal, the Sultan, fidly occujiied in 
suppressing rebellions in the Ihiropean provinces, 
appeared to coincide with his views, and sent out the 
Captain Pasha with a fleet, apparently to act in con- 
cert with him. But when the various measures for 
securing the object of the campaign were arranged, 
aiid the fleet had already arrived at Rhodes, news of 
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the siipjircssion of the insurrection in Bosnia, — which 
afterwards jirovod to be unfounded, — relieved the 
iSultau from his panic. He therefoi'c set the Pasha 
at defiaticc, and recalled his fleet. 

DCCXVII. Immediately upon this, though the 
year was drawing near its close, and the season most 
unfavourable for such an undertaking, the Pasha 
pushed forward all necessary preparations for the ex- 
pedition ; and, to the dismay of Mahmood, Ibrahim 
had already disembarked in Syria, before the im- 
jicrial messenger, despatched from Constantinople 
with orders to suspend operations, could arrive at 
Alexandria. Thus the war, which w'as to terminate 
ill the disnieniberment of the empire, and the humi- 
liation of tlie Sultan, was commenced under the im- 
perial auspices ; as Ibraliim actually sailed from 
Egypt with Mahmood’s finnan in his possession. 
Such, at least, is the statement of Mohammed Ali. 
A difl’erent version of the facts is given by the 
Sultan, who, ashamed, perhaps, at having been so 
palpably over-reached, denied in the sequel the 
authenticity of this firman, which, he insisted, had 
been forged. But his conduct throughout the war 
savoured so strongly of jiassion, and a disposition to 
blacken his adversary, that, whatever was the nature 
of his cause, it cast over it an air of injustice j since 
noiu! but tbe wicked and tyrannical poison their 
pleadings with inveedve and calumny. 
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DCCXVIII. When the Sultan’s envoy arrived at 
Alexandria, he was received in the usual style of 
courtesy. Mohammed Ali, who is a master of dis- 
simulation, affected the utmost deference for the im- 
perial orders ; but observed that the expedition had 
sailed, that operations had commenced, and that, if 
his excellency would wait, he should shortly bear 
back to his sovereign the keys of Acre. On this 
occasion, however, the ambassador was an able man, 
to deceive whom was impracticable. He at once 
pushed aside the flimsy veil of hypocrisy, and coming 
to the real point, demanded what it was that the Pasha 
desired from tlu> Porte. “ To keep what I have,” 
he replied ; “ and let me ex})lain to you my policy 
and my views, in a few words. In a few days Acre 
will be mine. If the Sultan consent that I shall 
keep it, I will stop there; if not, I will take Da- 
mascus. There, again, if ]4amascus be granted me, 
I will stop ; but if not, I will take Aleppo : and if 
the Sultan will not then consent — who knows ? — 
ylUak kerim !■ — ‘Cod is merciful.’” The Turk 
in a moment saw the character of the man with whom 
his sovereign had to deal ; and returning to (Con- 
stantinople, counselled Mahmood to grant the Pasha 
whatever he reipiired, and make peace ; “ for,” said 
he, “ you have to contend with a man of sense and 
talent, who understands his position.” At this honest 
and upright conduct, however, the Sultan was 
grievously offended, and, pretending that the am- 
bassador had been corrupted by bribery, cast him 
iii ji prison. 
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DC'CXIX. It was now evident that the sword alone 
could decide between them. But this was an event 
which Malnnood had by no means anticipated ; and 
he had consequently to begin his preparations for 
war with the Pasha, while the latter was, in fact, con- 
quering Syria. Among other circumstances which 
show the extreme weakness of the Porte at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, it may be remarked, 
that during the continuance of the siege of Acre, — 
little short of six months, — it was unable to throw a 
single soldier or article of provisions into the place. 
Mohammed Ali, well acquainted with the resources 
of his enemy, is said not to have pushed on the siege 
with vigour, from the hope that the fortress would 
shoi'tly surrender in despair, and thus save the lives 
of his Arab soldiers, valuable in proportion as they 
were few, and whom, being his chief reliance, he 
could ill spare. Besides, the principal engineer at 
first eirq)loye(l, was an incompetent person, whose 
incapacity having been discovered, other engineers 
were sent out from Egypt. 

DCCXX. But if Malnnood was deficient in 
military resources, he could not be accused of remiss- 
ness in the employment of such arms as were in his 
power. He laboured by energetic re2>resentations to 
engage in his quarrel all those European nations 
then at 2)eace with 'Purkey, skilfully enumerating the 
demerits and ambitious designs of the Pasha, and 
even condescending, perhaps imprudently, to allude 
sarcastically to his age and obscure origin. It was 
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evident that the Sultan, having beheld with uneasiness 
his successful expeditions in Arabia, Kordofan, and 
Sennaar, had long entertained the intention of re- 
moving him. Many of the accusations brought 
against him by the Sultan were probably well founded. 
He was charged with having, during the preceding 
year, fomented rebellion in lioumelia and Albania, 
and urged Mustapha, Pijsha of Scodra, into revolt, 
by letters containing offers of money, soldiers, and 
munitions of war, which had miscarried, and I'allen 
into the hands of the Porte. To the failure of 
similar attempts to corrupt his loyalty, was traced his 
supposed animosity against Abdallah Pasha, governor 
of Saida, whom he was now investing, by sea and 
land, in the fortress of St. Jean d’Acre. The Porte, 
it was added, apprised of these j^roccedings, had com- 
manded him, in repeated despatches, to I’aise the 
siege, and retire into Kgypt, under pain of its se- 
verest displeasure : but to these he had I'eturned 
evasive replies, still persisting in his rebellious under- 
taking. Nor was this all ; jnesuming upon his own 
power, and the weakness of the Sultan, he had even 
ventured to betray his plans of self-aggrandisement, 
by making a formal demand of the Piishaliks of 
Saida and Damascus. It now, therefore, became 
necessary, since amicable notifications liad proved of 
no avail, to oppose force with force ; and sea and 
land armaments (Mahmood continued), had already 
been put in motion towards Syria. In the mean- 
while, Mohammed Ali, anticipating the movements 
of the Sultan, had attacked Osman Pasha, Beglerbcg 
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of Tri2)oli ; while, by sea, his fleets had captured 
several Ihirkish vessels, despatched with corn into 
Syria, where famine was already beginning to be felt. 
His hostile intentions being thus manifest, he had 
been declared a rebel ; and the government of Egypt, 
Abyssinia and Candia, granted to Hussein Pasha, 
field-marshal of Anatolia. The powers in alliance 
with Turkey were consequently prayed to restrain 
their subjects from furnisliing the traitor with arms, 
provisions, or aid of any kind. Such was the first 
step of Mahmood. But in this i-ecapitulation of his 
grievances, while descanting on the ambition, perfidy, 
and ingratitude of his rival, qualities esteemed laud- 
able by many princes, more especially in the East, 
when they themselves are not the objects of them, 
the Sultan incautiously and unintentionally allowed 
his apprehension of the Pasha’s power to appear ; 
thereby recommending him strongly to the consider- 
ation of the allies, I'or, in politics, power includes all 
the virtues. 

DCCXXI. In Europe, where the resources of 
Turkey and Egypt were but imperfectly known, the 
Pasha was, by many, regarded as a rash adventurer, 
whose ambition was conducting him to his destruc- 
tion. Much stress was laid on the appeal made by 
the Sidtan to the fanaticism of the people of Egypt. 
But Mohammed Ali, foreseeing, perhaps, from afar, 
the struggle in iviiieh he must one day be engaged, 
had applied himself diligently, and with success, to 
the eradication of this fanaticism, which he rightly con- 
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sidered as his most dangerous enemy. With this fact, 
howevei’, the politicians appear to have been unac- 
quainted. Several events which happened in the 
spring of 1832, had contributed, moreover, to en- 
gender suspicions unfavourable to the Pasha. The 
siege of Acre had been unaccountably prolonged. 
Osman Pasha, Beglerbeg of Tri])oli, and Mehemet, 
governor of Aleppo, having succeeded in drawing 
together a considerable force, had put themselves in 
motion towards the south, to oppose the Arabs. On 
receiving intelligence of their march, Ibrahim, leaving 
a part of his army before Acre, advanced to meet 
them. Tripoli had already fallen into the possession 
of the Arabs. To recover this city, of which he 
had been appointed governor, was the intention of 
Osman ; that of Ibrahim was to strengthen the gar- 
rison, and maintain possession of it. Several attacks 
had already been made, and a whole battalion of 
Arabs cut off' in a daring sally. The immediate 
fall of Tripoli was thex’efore regarded by the 
Turks as certain ; but on the arrival of intelligence 
that Ibrahim with a division of the Egyptian anny 
was rapidly advancing northward, and had already 
reached Badroon, a place situated on the sea-shore, 
six hours’ march distant, Osman was seized by a 
panic, and abandoning by night his camp, munitions, 
artillery, provisions, and biiggage, took to flight, 
while his army dispersed themselves in straggling 
parties through the country. So extraordinary a 
circumstance, unverified by weighty testimony, would 
un.'ucstionably appear incredible ; but the Sultan, 
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with lamentable imprudence, confirmed the charge of 
cowardice against his general, by depriving him of 
his rank, and ordering him to retire to Amasia ; and 
this fact, coming to the ears of the Arabs, aided in 
creating the persuasion, that their courage and im- 
petuosity were supremely dreaded by the Turks. 
Destructive fires, breaking out repeatedly at Con- 
stantinople about this period, agitated and dis- 
couraged the population of the capital, who seemed 
to have some invisible enemy confined within their 
own w'alls. 

DCC’XXII. Osman I’asha, in his flight from 
Tripoli, and before the order of the Sultan for his 
recall had arrived, halted at Homs, where, uniting 
his forces with those of several other Pashas, he 
thought of avenging the stain which his honour had 
received ; and, learning that Ibrahim was returning 
southward, to rcsiuuo the operations at Acre, cir- 
culated a re])ort that the I'^gyptians were flying 
before the Turks, and marched in p\irsuit of them to 
the plains of Zera. Ibrahim, who was here en- 
camped, perceiving it was their intention to give 
him battle, immediately arranged his forces, consist- 
ing of three regiments of infantry and regular ca- 
valry, and a small body of Bedouin horse, into two 
divisions, which were op])Osed to the right and left 
wings of the Turkisli army. As soon as the artillery 
began to play, which was the signal for attack, the 
Arabs commenced the contest by charging the Turks; 
who, unable to resist their impetuosity, turned their 
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backs and fled, while the Bedouins, pursuing them 
closely, cut ofF a considerable numher during the 
retreat. These skirmishes, of little importance in 
themselves, served to heighten the courage of the 
Arabs, by habituating them, on a small scale, to vic- 
tory. In the reports transmitted to Chinstantinople, 
these transactions were made to assume a different 
aspect. The Arabs, it was said, had been defeated, 
and the rebellious Pasha, humiliated and abandoned, 
was soon expected to atone for his disloyalty beneath 
the bowstring. Even in Egypt, this was the lan- 
guage of the Turks, who, faithful* to -Mahmood, 
imprudently hazarded in public tlie expression of 
their sentiments ; which was interpreted by Moham- 
med Ali to signify a seditious contempt of his 
authority. An insurrection, in fact, being organised 
in Cairo, and on the eve of breaking forth, measures 
of extreme rigour were adopted against the malcon- 
tents ; great numbers being seized and cast into 
prison, where the most obnoxious were secretly ex- 
ecuted, and their heads, still fresh from the axe, and 
dripping with blood, rolled forth into the streets, to 
terrify the disaffected. These sanguinary execu- 
tions, being repeated nightly, until the jiersons most 
dreaded were cut oft*, the disposition to revolt was 
repressed. 

DCCXXIII. However, the Pasha now began to 
perceive the necessity of vigorously urging forward 
the siege of Acre, success being the best argument 
h‘' could oppose to the representations of his enemies. 
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Tlic spriiif]^, moreover, was advancing, and with it the 
vast preparations of tlie Sultan to take the field. 
IT is will, therefore, being declared, Ibrahim, on the 
^2()th of May, ordering the generals, colonels, and 
chiefs of battalions into his tent, made the following 
arrangements for carrying the ])lace by storm. Ahmed 
Bey, general of brigade, with the first battalion of 
the second regiment of infantry, was directed to 
mount the breach near the tower of Kapoo Booijoii ; 
to the second battalion, the breach opposite Ncbi- 
Saleh was assigned, and to the third, that of Zavie ; 
each assaulting party to be supported by a battalion 
in reserve. About an hour after midnight, scaling- 
ladders were commanded to be brought to tlie trench 
near the tower of Kei’im Boorjou. Each officer, 
moreover, recc'ived particular instructions. During 
the night the batteries kept up a continual fire upon 
the city, and immediately after sunrise the order for 
the assault was given. The breaches of Zavi6 and 
Nebi-iSaleh w'cre at once carried ; but the detach- 
ment which had been directed against the tower of 
Kapoo- Hoorjou, meeting with some resistance, ex- 
hibited signs of trepidation, and was about to give 
ground. Observing this, Ibrahim, sabre in hand, 
advanced towards them, and succeeded by vehement 
menaces in arresting their i’ctrogrq,de movement. At 
the same time the reserve advanced to their support, 
and while a part of tiu: men kept the enemy in check 
by a well-directed lire, the others threw up an in- 
trenchment. 
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DCCXXIV. In the city, the Turkish soldiers, whose 
numbers had been reduced to about two thousand, 
with the chivalrous Abdallah Pasha at their head, ex- 
hibited eminent proofs of bravery. In one hour and 
a half they made three different sallies, and though 
constantly repulsed, left upon the minds of the be- 
siegers a high idea of their indomptable intrejiidity. 
Tlie cannonading continued all day on both sides. 
At the breach of Zavi^', the Arabs having penetrated 
to the gate near the tower of the Khazne, Abdallah 
Pasha, followed by his staff, attacked them in 
person, and driving them beyond the ditch, where 
they were exposed to the fire of the besieged, they 
retired under the cover of their own battery. Ibra- 
him, supported by a number of inferior officers, 
endeavoured to bring them once more to the charge ; 
but they again gave way, and retired before the 
Turks. He now ordered one of his chaooshes to 
snatch the colours from the standard-bearer, and 
advance towards the enemy, 'i'hc soldier refused to 
deliver them. A second was sent, and met with tlu; 
same refusal ; but the standard-bearer himself now 
marching forward to the breach, was followed by the 
Arabs, who returned to the charge with so much 
fury, that they succeeded in reaching the pai'apet, 
from behind which they dislodged the enemy with 
stones. Sucit was the nature of the contest for many 
hours, a series of successes and disasters, more fatal, 
however, to the I'urks than to the Arabs, since, their 
numbers being small, every man was missed. At 
length the firing ceased on both sides ; and this sus- 
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pension of slaughter continued until half past five in 
the afternoon. 

DCCXX V. In this interval, the principal engineer 
was directed to reconnoitre a part of the wall, where 
Ibrahim supposed the scaling ladders might be suc- 
cessfully applied; and his report confirming the 
suspicion of the general, orders were issued to com- 
mence the escalade. As the opertition was conducted 
in the teeth of the enemy, who maintained a constant 
and murderous fire, the number of men who fell in 
effecting it was considerable ; but their efforts were 
at length crowned with success, and a party of *.orse 
also throwing themselves into the town, the besieged 
perceived that all further defence was impracticable, 
and demanded quarter.* Immediately afterwards, a 


The Following skotch of the siege is extratted from a private 
letter : — 

“ [ proceeded to tlie camp of Jbrahini J\asha, by the way of Tyre 
and iSifloii. On my arrival T was treated with all possible distinction, 
being provided with a general’s tent, nervants, and every other accom- 
modation. The next morning his llighncbs sent one of liis aides-ilc- 
eamp to welconu; me, and, at an audience granted shortly afterwards, 
recpiestcd I would remain a ftwv day.s to witness his first attack on the 
city of St. Jean d’Acre. As this proposition coincided with my own 
w'ish(\s, 1 readily consentetl. My tent being situated on a gentle emi- 
nence overlooking tlie town, T enjoyed a full view' of the entire scene 
of operations. At length the long wi.shed for day arrived, and I very 
imprudently posted myself under cover of a small battery, about ten 
minutes’ walk from the city This position was, however, quickly ren- 
dered unteuaVile, for the enesny, suspecting the Pasha was stationed 
there, opened a battery of four gnus upon it, and a shell burst about 
two paces Irom iiie, ‘O avoid which I threw myscK* prostrate on the 
ground. If any spectacvc can present the mind with an idea of the 
horrors and inry of nell, it is that of a city taken by assault. From 
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deputation, consisting of certain officers of artillery, 
with the Mufti and Imam of Abdallah Pasha, arrived, 
imploring the clemency of the victor. They were 
graciously received by Ibrahim, who promised them 
his protection, and even allowed the officers to retain 
their arms. To Abdallah Pasha, life only was gua- 
ranteed. By this time the city was filled with soldiei’s, 
and those excesses and atrocities, too common on the 
storming of towns, took place. Women wei’o 
violated, houses pillaged j but such property us 
could be discovered was next day restored to the 
owners. It has, however, been asserted, u])on the 
authority of an Euro])ean consul, then in the city, 
that the soldiers of Ibrahim were allowed seven days’ 
sack of the town ; but the author of this report is an 
ardent jiartisan of Abdallah I’asha ; and it may be 
further remarked that, since Mohammed Ali aimed at 
gaining a pennanent footing in Syria, the thing itself 
is improbable. Abdallah Pasha, two days after the 
taking of Acre, was sent prisoner into Egypt, where 
he was received with the honours duo to a brave 
man, and had a palace, situated on the island of 
Rhouda, assigned him for his n^sidence. 


my elevated positi'^n, I rould [uTrcctiy distinpiisli all the movements 
of the troops ; the advance of the diifcrent parties to tlie attack, tlu^ 
plantiiii: of the scalin'; ladders, and the hurlim; of the besio'^ers from 
the* walls, as they vainly attemptetl to mount into tlic breach. The 
assault lasted four hours, during which the i;arrison dcfeniled them- 
fielvcs with the fury of lions. The batterie.s were envelo{)od in flame, 
and the tout cnsvnihlc presented a scene at once magnificent and 
ap|.alling.” 
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DCCXXVI. The tardy preparations of the 
Sultan at leiif^th enabling liis forces to take the 
held, and march towards Syria, it was necessary that 
Ibrahim should advance to oppose them, and either 
effect their destruction in detail, or attack and rout 
them before they were firmly established in tlie 
country. In pursuance of this design lie traversed 
the mountains of Cralilee, and marched upon Da- 
mascus. Having descended into tlie extensive plain 
(‘ast of Mount llermon, celebrated for its abundant 
dews, and approached within an hour and a half of 
the city, a small body of the enemy appeared, in 
order to disjmte his advance. These, however, were 
(piickly disjiersed, principally by the ministry of the 
Jiedouin cavalry, and the capital of Syria was left 
without defenders. In consequence, Ali Pasha, 
governor of the city, convinced of his utter inability 
to o})])Ose an etfectiial resistance to the Arabs, col- 
lected together tlii‘ few troops still under his coin- 
maiid, and retired, taking along with him the 
principal Turkish authorities. Ibrahim, therefore, 
without loss of time, jmshed on towards Damascus ; 
but was met, on the way, by a deputation of the 
inhabitants, with Mustajdia Aga at their head, who 
came to tender their submission, and to request liis 
Highness, — since fortune had denied them the power 
of choice, — to take possession of their city. "Jdieir 
tleniand was acceded to ; and tlie army, stationed 
within the walls, or encamped on the surrounding 
plains, amidst beautiful groves and gardens, watered 
by the Pliarphar and Abana, enabled them to per- 
VOL. 11. K K 
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severe in tlicir siibniission to the conqueror. Uj) to 
this period the 1‘anatical rabble who convert this 
delightful city into a stronghold of bigotry and 
intolerance had never been taught to behold a 
Christian without offering him some insult ; Init 
they now discovered Christiaiis among their masters, 
and learned their first lessons in humanity at the 
sabre’s point. 

DCCXXVII. Such troops as the Sidtan now 
possessed in Syria were concentrated at Hamah, 
where it was unilerstood they had formed an en- 
trenched camp. Soon alter the taking of Da- 
mascus, Ibrahim advanced against this army, which, 
instead of remaining in its ))osition, as might have 
been expected, quitted the camp, and marclu'd for- 
w'ard to o])pose him. Having passed the sources of 
the Orontes, Ibrahim took iq) his position, .Inly (>th, 
on the eastern sliore of Lake 'I'atli (liikul, two hours 
and a half south of Homs. Next morning, before 
the army had commenced its march, Ibrahim Aga, 
commander of tlie Bedouin cavalry, being encamped 
in advance of the ix'gular trocjps, discoveied the 
enemy approacliing. 'I’hey consisted of about twenty- 
five thousand men, infiintry and horse, commanded 
by Mchemct, governor of Aleppo, and eight inferior 
Pashas. Ibrahim immediately drew out his troops 
in order of battle. On the right wing were stationed 
two regiments of regular cavalry ; the infantry, with 
six pieces of cannon, forming the centre ; and other 
n giinents of exvalry, with the redoubtable Bedom'ji 
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horse, constituting the left wing. The Turks ad- 
vanced in tliree columns. The action was com- 
menced by tlie IJedouins, who, preceding the main 
army in small separate detachments, skirmished with 
the Turkish vanguard. Scarcely, however, had the 
cannonading began, before the Turks retrograded 
towards Homs, the Arabs moving forward as they 
retired ; l)ut having proceeded about a league, the 
enemy again stood their ground, and the combat was 
I’enewed. llotli armies exhibited, for some time, 
a dis])osition to maintain the contest with vigour, the 
Turks being insj)ired by contempt for their enemies, 
and a recollection of the military renown of their 
ancestors ; while the Arabs, on their side, elated 
by recent success, were moreover inflamed by the 
remembi-ance of insult and injury, and the unquench- 
able desire of revenge. When, therefore, the four 
battel lions of tlu' giuu’ds, commanded by Koorshid 
and Selim liey, and the second and fourth regiments 
of cavalry, received the order to charge the Turks, 
the Arabs, sabre and bayonet in hand, rushed forward 
with so much fury and impetuosity, that the enemy, 
whose ranks were broken, and thrown into irremedi- 
able confusion, were immediately driven with great 
slaughter from the Held. Night, and the apprehen- 
sion of stratagem, prevented their entire destruction. 
For Ibrahim, surprised at the suddenness of their 
defeat, feared tJiey were JuereJy feigning flight, in 
order to draw^ him into an ambuscade ; otherwise, 
few could have escaja ti death, as the fugitives had a 
long tract of country to traverse, without a single 

v K Q 
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point where they could have made a stand for a 
moment ; and the Efj^yptiaii Bedouins had been so 
admirably orj^anised, that they were equal if not 
superior to the Kossaks in distressin<jj a retreating' 
army. Next morning the tents, ammunition, artil- 
lery, and ))rovisions of the enemy fell into the hands 
of the Arabs, who, during the battle, liad made two 
thousand live hundred prisoners. 

DCCXXVIII. Two days after the battle, the 
Arabs, who had taken possession of Homs, again ])ut 
themselves in motion, and advanced towards tlie north. 
At the village of Kasten, the Arethusa of antiquity, 
they traversed the Orontes, and encamped on the 
w'estern bank. Tlie few ])ieces of artillery, whicli had 
remained to the Turks after tlieir defeat, being aban- 
doned by the way, fell into the hands of the con- 
(pierors. Every tiling is adverse to tlie unfortunate. 
Seeing their ancient oppressors dispersed, and flying 
in small jiarties for their’ kves, the Anezi Arabs, a 
tribe of Syrian Bedouins, falling upon them, cut off 
the greater })art of those who had escaped the KgV})- 
tians. On the lOth of Jidy Ibrahim entered Hamah, 
where news was brought him tliat the defeated Pashas 
w'cre c()llect(;d together in the castle of VA Medyk ; 
while Hussein. fieJd-marsiial of jliiutolhi, and com- 
mander-in-chief’ of the 'rurkish armies in Syria, had 
arrived at 'Titioch, and was endeavouring to secure 
A!ej)]M) ; but throughout the whole of’ the war the 
Syrians had shown so unfavourable a disposition 
t(ivvards the Su tuu, that, upon sounding the authori- 
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ties, Iliisseiu considered it dangerous to trust his 
troops within its walls. 

OCCXXIX. Ibraliim, well acquainted with the 
predilections of the inhabitants, advanced without loss 
of time, in order to profit by them, and gain ])osses- 
sion of Ale|)po. Circumstances in themselves trifling 
often disclose the character of a general, and exhibit 
his fitness or militness to command. An anecdote 
illustrative of* this truth is related of the Egyptian 
commander. The army, alter a long and fatiguing 
march in the heat of’ the day over a country destitute 
of water, arrived, a little before noon, at a spring, 
where they halted to quench their thirst. Here 
Ibrahim Pasha, aware of the value of such condescen- 
sions in a general, took his station by the well, and 
directed the distribution of the water to the soldiers. 
In tvvo hours they arrived and encamped in the gar- 
dens of Marrah, where lliey learned that Hussein 
Paslia, liaving quitted Antioch on the news of the 
disaster at Homs, was likewise marching upon Aleppo. 
On the nnuTow Ibrahim resumed his route. Dreading 
the horrors of a siege, or from that instability of 
temjier characteristic of slaves, the Alc‘])pines shut 
their gates against the 'Furkish general, wlio fearing, 
with his dispii'ited forces, to encounter the victorious 
Arabs, fled precipitat'dy, abandoning his camp and 
artillery, wbic-i accordingly becauie the spoil of the 
enemy. When lln-ahiui, therefore, arrived before the 
city, there remained no enemy to contend with ; on 
the contrary, a deputation, consisting of* the Kadi, 
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Mufti, and principal inliabitants, came forth to receive 
him, with offers of voluntary submission, and prayers, 
probably sincere, for his success and long life. 

DCCXXX. Here the Egyptian general affected 
the desire to pause in his career of victory, until the 
differences between Egypt and the Porte should be 
arranged. But this design, if it was ever enter- 
tained, quickly appeared to be impractical)le : f'or 
Hussein Pasha, encamped above the defiles of Bylan 
with an army which woidd receive continual reinforce- 
ments, was an enemy not to be contemned, more 
especially as he liad taken nj) a strong jnonntain 
position, fortified with several batteries. To dislodge 
liim from this point, therefore, Ibrahim again took 
the field. Distributing his forces into two divisions, 
the one commanded !)y Hassan Bey, general of 
brigade, the other under his own immediate orders, Iw' 
marched forward to the attack, llie enemy, observ- 
ing tlic ap])roach of the Arabs, 0})ened a tremendous 
fire on both columns, from eminences commanding 
the roads ; but this was soon ch(‘cked by the Egyptian 
artillery ; and several regiments, mounting the heights 
with a rare intrepiciity, rfnd beginning a vigorous 
attack upon the I'urks, the latter, at the approach of 
evening, took flight, abandoning camp and baggage, 
and directed their course towards Adana. Ibrahim 
encam|)ed v>n the field of battle. On tluj morrow the 
cavalry was despatched in pursuit of the enemy, while 
the remainder of the army took up its quarters at 
Bylan. Here f ^veral personages of distinction passed 
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ovei- from the Turkish army to that of Mohammed 
Ali; anioii^ others, Alish Pasha of Latikea, who, 
liaviiio* ono'ao’ed the service of an European vessel, 
cairie witli liis luirem and six pieces of cannon to join 
the Et>’yj)tian forces at Skanderoon ! On the 1st of 
August, Ibrahim received the submission of the 
people of Antioch, and appointed Klialil Bey gov- 
erno)' of the district of Bylan. Erom all sides the 
])rovincial authorities liastened to tender tlieir submis- 
sion, in the hope of preserving tlicse personal advan- 
tages, whieli, to base and servile minds, aj)pear of far 
greater value than lionour and the love of country. 

DCC'XXXI. On entering Skanderoon Ibraliim 
took possession of all the provisions and military stores 
which the Porte had transported thither lor tlie use 
of its armies during the campaign. At this point the 
Egyptian general was met b) Ca})tain jMansel, of his 
Majesty’s ship Alfred, whom he assured that he had 
not left a single man in arms, on the part of the 
Sultan, in the whole of Syria. An anecdote charac- 
teristic of Ibrahim has been related by tins officer. 
His army, it is said, had been brought to so perfect a 
state of obedience to discipline, that, in general, the 
inhabitants, throughout the whole of Syria, were 
scarcely conscious of the presence of an invading force 
in their country. ’" During his occupation of Skande- 


* 'Flic* lbll()’Ai»»«r '' Tiom a private letter, will show that this 
aeeomit was not emiiel) ; — - 

“ In the coe’V '.' :y ioiinievto the river Jordan, T v\as attacked l^y 
an Arab robber; l»ut iny uuide, as well as myself, bj'in*: well lUTiied wc 

IC Iv i 
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roon, however, an accusation was brouglit against cer- 
tain Bedouins, wlio in their excursions against the 
enemy liad committed some paltry theft. U’he actual 
perpcti'ators of tlic crime were not to he found ; hut 
atonement, Ibrahim supposed, was due to the injured : 
and, tliercfore, though he had been so deeply indebted 
to these brave soldiers, he took four men at random 
from their ranks, to which they submitted without a 
murmur, and caused them to l)e shot in the siglit of the 
army, declaring tliat, if similar disorders again oc- 
curred, he would decimate the whole body. Sucli 
actions, however, are to be considered, not as a proof 
of a due regard for justice, which is usually despised 


beat tlicin off. 1 tnivciled aloni* iluriiiLi liftcn) days, nnablt' to sju'ak 
one word of Arabic, shicpiiig in st.d)l(‘s with horses;, mules, asses, 
tormented witli every varit‘ty of tlisnusting \ermin. As the country 
was labourimt under the liorrors of famine, \ etmld proenrt* no pro- 
vision, beini; coin[)elled to .sul)si>t cntirels on a small portion of monldv 
biscuit, with whicli 1 had provided myself pre\ ions to tjuittinj; Jhrahim’s 
camp; and T arrived at Sidon, ixhaiistetl by lumi;er and fatiirne. I’rom 
thence T .sailed to Tripoli, in the neii;hbonrhooil of which, beine; tempted 
to become .spectator of a skirmi.'sh, f was overtaken by a j)arty of 
irregular tro()[)s, consisting; of savatte Arabs, who were rctreatim: from 
tlje scene of action. On perceivinir me, tlicv put sjnirs to their liorses, 
and it was with the utmost dinicidty 1 avoided bcim," trani])led to 
death. Their first olyect ap| .jared jnerely to intimidate nu', as thej 
f)raiidished their gnus and swords over my head, as if for that purpose. 
1 was, however, jnortally friirhtc ued, and oiviiiir myself np for lost, 
threw inyst'lf on the ^romnl af the ri.sk of heinir trodden to death l)y 
tlu; horses, wdien a yoniif^ Aral) attacked me furiously, and would, no 
doubt, have (paieJ 'y terminated my career, had not an lyiryptian olfieer, 
and f onr sold' rs, most j)rovidentia!ly eome nj) in time to I’csi ne me 
Ifom ids harni.*'. Tin feroeions yonriii !)arharian, however, out of mere 
wantonness, actually 1 III ir<h red a poor woman, who had retreated behiml 
rne / ’ j)rotection, and l,ln;u galloped ofll’’ 
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by barbarians, but as the wanton excesses of despotic 
})owcr, ignorant of tlie art of distinguishing between 
salutary severity and unjust punishment : besides, this 
rigour of discipline does not appear to have been 
uniformly acted upon : for, according to the report 
of the English consul of lieirout, both the Egyptians 
and Bedouins had violated, with impunity, the women 
of the Druzes ; a crime of far greater magnitude than 
depriving men of property which a change of fortune 
might restore. 

1)C('XXXI1. At Alexandria, Ibrahim’s suc- 
cesses were celebrated with numerous discharges of 
artillery, ai'<l with illuminations and rejoicings. Three 
triunn)hal arches were erected in different parts of 
the city by the I’aslia’s Italian flatterers : the first, 
“ 'I'o Mcdiannued Ali, the Rival of Alexander;” 
the second, “ I'o the victorious Ibrahim Pasha;” and 
the tl’iird, “ I'o the victorious Egyj)tian army.” At 
night those ai'ches were brilliantly illuminated. Still 
further to increase these public demonstrations of joy, 
the Mn.sr, a hundred and thirty-eight gun ship, was 
launched ; in honour of which event the w-hole fleet 
was lighted up in the evening, w ith lamps. One cir- 
cumstance only ( hilled the public enthusiasm ; this 
was, the seizure of two thousand men, who, in the 
midst of their loyalty, were (oru violently from their 
wives and (dnld •eu, and conveyed lai board the Heet. 

DCCXXXIII. In consequence of the defeat at 
Bylan, the Sultan’s troops fell back in the greatest 
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disorder upon Koniali, whicli, during the wliole war, 
liad been the point where the Turkisli forces liad been 
concentrated, leaving only a few men in tlie ])asses of 
iVIount Taurus. Hussein Pasha, who liad been ap- 
pointed successor of Aloliammed Ali in the goveiii- 
inent of Egypt, despairing of reaeliing this envied 
lieiglit, seems, after tlie battle of liylan, to liave 
abandoned his army, and taken to flight vvitli a fhw 
followers ; having previously embarked his treasurer 
on board of a Greek vessel, in order to l)e conv(‘yed 
to Tarsus. The unprincij)led marinei*, instead (»f 
discharging his duty, put on shore by force the ])ersons 
entrusted with the care of the money, and escajied 
with the booty into one of the i>lands ol' the Archi- 
pelago ; blit tlie greater part was afbn wards lecovcrcal 
for the Porte by an English ship of wtir, wliose com- 
mander was presented by the Sidtan with a sabre of 
gold. Aleaiiwhile it was discovered, at Constanti- 
nople, that the disasters in Syria were chaigcable to 
the evil destiny of Hussein Pasha. He was tlu‘rel‘ore 
removed from the principal command, and the Grand 
Vizir appointed to succeed him. Alalimood’s conduct 
in this critical conjuncture betrays much weakness 
and indecision, and a too great anxiety to slmille off 
from himself the charge of bad Ibrtune, by castiitg on 
his unsuccessful general^* all the odium of the public* 
calamities. Jint he thus unconsciously laid the foun- 
dation for still more serious accusation ; since want 
of judgi lent, of which, by his own tacit confession, 
he was eminently guilty in the appointment of incom- 
petent comma iders, and in blindly undervaluing th(‘ 
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genius of his enemies, is worse than bad fortune, of 
wliicli it is generally the parent. 

DCCXXXIV. While the Porte was agitated by 
these distracting changes, by mortification for past, 
and apprehension of future defeats, Jbrahim advanced 
beyond the limits of Syria, and established his head 
quarters first at Tarsus, and afterwards at Adana, 
where he remained to receive the further orders of 
his father; in the meantime occupying liiniself in 
examining the timber of the country, and in con- 
structing a road for bringing it down to the sea. 
Fornuu ly tlie province of Adana constituted a separate 
])‘ishalik ; hut in conseqiKuice of that gradual impover- 
ishuient observable throughout the empire, it liad of 
late been attached, as a dependent district, to another 
province. PiXj)osed, during summer, to dangerous 
('pidi iuics, and pernicious winds, which, in the great 
heats, sometimes occasion terrible ravages among the 
po])ulation, its climate must be regarded as peculiarly 
insalubrious. Nevertheless, being covered with valu- 
able forests, the possession of it was much coveted by 
the Pasha, Pgvpt itself being wholly destitute of 
timber. Mohammed Ali had invariably, after each 
success, held out to. the Porte offers of conciliation, 
which were either rejected, or ansvvtied evasively. 
Ibrahiiii had now arrived, ?u)wevcr, at the extreme 
limits of the ov'ginal enterprise of the Pasha; and to 
have invaded Asia Mhior would have evinced projects 
against the Sultan more extensive than Mohammed 
Ali appears to have at first entertained. 
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DCCXXXV. But the obstinacy of the I’orte, 
and the fact tliat a formidable force, under the orders 
of the Grand Vizir, was collecting at Koniah, in order 
to march upon Syria, determined the J’asha to push 
forward, and force the passes of Mount Taurus. On 
the Kith of October, therefore, at break of day, the 
army began its march from Bouzatni, tlie Dehli 
cavalry forming the vanguard, and the Bedouins 
bringing up the rear. I'he defile to be forced was 
extremely narrow, and the neighbouring heiglits had 
been covered with batteries. A considerabh' body of 
cavalry had posted themselves in the valley ; the 
heights above Chifti Khan were oeeiipied by the 
infantry, su})ported also by cavalry ; and the remainder 
of the enemy had taken up a })osition on tlie opposites 
mountains. After a short pause, co))sumed in ree<ui- 
noitering the movements of the 'I'ui’ks, who were 
partly covered by their ejitrenehmeiits, the Arabs 
advanced to dislodge them. The engagement com- 
menced with discharges of mus(juetry. Immediately 
afterward, Ibrahim Aga, at the head of the infantry, 
and Selim Bey, with the Bedouin cavalry, supported 
by a body of Dehlis, attacked the entrenchments of 
the enemy, diiectiiig their movements towards the 
tent of tlie U'urkish general. This decided tin; for- 
tune of the <’ay. Ihe commanders taking flight, tlu^ 
troops speedily followed their example, the rout be- 
came gen r.il, and the Arabs, now no Jong(;r opjK)sed 
by an ti)emy, marched through the defiles of Mount 
'I'aurus, and descended into the vast plains of Asia 
Minor. 
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r)(X-XXXVI. Ibrahim had now, perhaps, ovcr- 
ste])ped the bounds prescribed by the Pasha to his 
military operations ; but lie had lieen led on by 
circumstances ; and it should not be overlooked that, 
throujjjhout the em])ire, a large party, if not a 
majority, existed in favour of Mohammed AH. 
Who can tell, therefore, the projects of self-aggran- 
disement which now presented themselves to the 
mind of the ambitious l\isha, and his no less ambi- 
tious son ? Prudence has rarely been known to 
associate with the lust of empire in the same breast ; 
and the invitations of the Turks themselves in- 
habiting the provinces not yet subdued, impatient of 
the grinding despotism of Mahmood, and ignorant 
that the government of Mohammed Ali was precisely 
of the same descri])tion, may now, perhaps, have given 
ris(.‘ to the hope that the Sultan might be dethroned, 
and the Pasha of Pgvpt invested with imperial 
powei’. These addresses were of course graciously 
received ; they make known the vexations to whicli 
the people were subjected by the provincial governors, 
and the hopes which they entertained that under the 
rule of the Pasha they might taste of that traiKpullity 
and happiness to w hich they had long been strangers. 
Kven from the ])? ovince of Ivastamuni in Anatolia, 
situated on the northern extremities of Asia Minor, 
a petition, signed by tlie idemas, gentlemen, and 
inhabitants, wa. addressed to jMolKp.nmed Ali. 

DCCXXXVIl 1 hey represented that, “the 
Mutsellims l ecently appointed l)y the Seraskier, Ivhos- 
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rew Pasha, to the government of this province, had 
exercised tJieir authority in tlic most tyraiiniciil 
manner. Surrounded by individuals impious as 
themselves, they had dishonoured the Musulman 
religion, openly violating the precepts of (lod, and 
the law of the Prophet. So criminal a conduct 
could no longer be supported ; with a view of re- 
straining these deploralile excesses, remonstrances had 
been addressed to the new Mutsellim ; but, turning 
a deaf ear to their comjdaints, and su])porte(l by 
partisans equally blind to consequences, In; only 
became the more hardened in his tyranny, while, 
to maintain his own cause, in his des])atches to 
government, lie malignantly calumniated the honest 
and jieacelul iidiabitants of the province. "J'liere- 
upon, accompanied by his party, he abandoned the 
city, and turning his arms against the vassids com- 
mitted to his care, waged against them tlu‘ most 
sanginnary war, murdering, pillaging, and devastat- 
ing the country, where nothing was spared by the 
fury of this monster. Such crimes could not fail to 
indamc the courage of true Musulmans, whose 
efllirts w'ere seconded by the blessings of lieaven. 
Elhaj Mustapha Aga, of an ancient family in the 
country, at the liead of the true believers, attacked 
the bandits, killed the rufenkji Jlashi of the Mut- 
sellim, and made ])risoners a great number of his 
followers. "Phe van(|uished now retireil to 'Pash 
Kiu])ri, eight leagues distant from Kastamuni, where 
they sought, by raising new levies, to repair the loss 
tiicy had sir iued. Put the inhabitants of the 
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different districts of the province, marching against 
tliein in a body, a second battle took place, in wliicli 
they were again defeated, with loss, while all their 
artillery and annnunition fell into the hands of the 
victors. 1 liscouraged by this disaster, and perceiving 
their inability to enforce their nnjnst jn’etensions, 
they evacuated our territories in confusion, but still 
await, on the I’rontiers, the reinforcements which 
tlu'y have demanded from Constantinople. In con- 
setpience, we, the inhabitants of this province, have 
unanimously resolved to (|uit the party of the govern- 
ment, which no longer affords us any security. And, 
desirous of partieij)ating in the tranquillity and hap- 
piness, wb'di the other nations and provinces that 
have shaken off' the yoke of the enemy enjoy under 
your Highness’s protection, we pray your Highness to 
receive our homage and submission, and to defend us 
by your power. M e at the same time humbly re- 
«|uest that Elhaj Alustapha Aga, distinguished for 
his pliihmthropy, disinterestedness, and experience, 
may In; appointed Mutsellim of tins province.” 

DCX’X.XXA 111. .Such is the picture of by tiir the 
greater number of the provinces of the Turkish 
empin;. Every nliere the oppressions and insolence 
of the governors urged the peo|)le to rebellion ; and if 
iMahmood did not participate* in these* criminal pro- 
ceeelings, he at least 'vanted the authority to repress 
them. It na:: t.'.di veasem, therefore, Aleehammed 
Ali conclueleel, that by pe)ss<\ssing himself e)f Kemiah, 
the grand centi’e of Turkish operations, and thus 
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giving a new impulse to the spirit of disaffection in 
Asia Minor, he should be able, in some measure, to 
compel the Sidtan to listen, in the course of the 
winter, to terms of accommodation. With this view 
Ibrahim Pasha advanced by the direct road to Koniah, 
while an inferior general, a nephew of Mohammed 
Ali, was directed to march upon Antab (where the 
Pasha of Aleppo was endeavouring to raise contribu- 
tions from the inhabitants), in order to clear that part of 
the country of the Sultan’s troops, and afterwards 
effect a junction with the commander in chief. 
Fortune now appeared to have wholly abandoned 
the Turks. Ibrahim, pursuing his march towards 
Koniah, entered it without opposition, the Sultan’s 
army, amounting to about twelve thousand men, 
having evacuated it on the news of his approach. 
On leaving the city, however, they assassinated the 
Mufti, whom they suspected of I)eing well affected 
towards the Pasha, 'fhe march of Ibrahim tlie 
younger, in the direction of Antal), having been 
retarded by many unfitreseeu circumstances, he had 
been prevented from effecting a junction betw een his 
forces and those of his uncle, so that on the arrival 
of the latter at Koniah his army was comparatively 
inconsiderable. If (he (irand Vizir, therefore, had 
hastened his march from llroussa, Ibrahim would 
again have retired upon Mount 'raurus, to take up 
the strong position of Eregli, the ancient Arclialla. 
But it is more than probable that the ultimate result 
might have proved nearly the same ; as the Egyptian 
general would have been failing back oii his rein- 
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forcements, whicli were on tlie inarcli towards him 
by land, ai^d arriving in great numbers at Tarsus 
from Kgypt by sea. Dissensions, as usual, distracted 
the counsels of the Turks. In the Divan, the pre- 
vailing opinion \vas, that the army ought to advance, 
and engage the enemy ; but the Grand Vizir con- 
sidered it more politic to remain in his position, 
covering Constantinople. 

DCCXXXIX. At length, however, the views of 
Mahmood coinciding with those of his council, a Pasha 
was despatched to the camp of the Grand Vizir, with 
positive orders for him to advance, and drive Ibrahim 
out of Koniah. But this was now difficult ; for the 
delay which had taken jdace, having enabled the 
Egyptian general to receive his reinforcements, he 
was no longer in the disposition to retrograde. 
I'hc (irand A'izir*, not daring to refuse obedience 
to the orders of his sovereign, however imprudent, 
comuu’nced, tlierefore, his march towards Koniah ; 
wlicre the Arabs were already in possession both of 

* In a rreent work on Tiirkcv’, an anecdote is related oi tins {general, 
wliieh, from its (jiiaint and harbarons eharaeter, I suppose to be ‘jenuine. 
“ Tlie Grand \ izir, eveii liurin^^ liisfeuii'ui struggle witlitiie Albanians, 
was hasteiiijig tlie organisation trot)])s for tlie eomjiiest ot Anatoh, 
as it might be eallcd, and for f/tc redurfion of All. The old 

Jo.v; he observed, ‘lias seized tlu> moment well; had he given me 
another year, I would have nuuie Egypt like r/iuvcd cld?t" ” — Turkey 
and its Hrsourers, j). TM). Even had anotlier year been allowed him, how- 
ever, his F:xcelleney v.ouid have found that “ the rednetion of Mekeniet 
Ali^' with his eighty thousand regular troops, and forty tliousand 
lledoiiin cavalry, was no ea-;y task. In laet, no sensible Turk could 
be ignorant, that tlie coiupiest of Egypt by the Sidtan was perfectly 
chimerical. 
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the country and the hearts of its inhabitants. The 

armies first came in contact at Akshehr. The 'rurkish 

% 

vanguard encountering a jiarty of the Bedouin 
cavalry, whicli had been stationed there, the latter 
brought the report to Ibrahim, who sent forward a 
detachment, to disturb them as they were cutting 
wood for the camp ; and a skirmish ensued, in which 
the Turks were driven back, with the loss of a great 
number of their men, and six pieces of cannon. 
During his march, the CJrand Vizir had written to 
Ibrahim I’asha, calling to his recollection their old 
acquaintance under the walls of Missolonghi, stating 
that he had received from the Sultan the most positive 
orders to engage, and entreating him therefore to fall 
back ujion Syria, in order to prevent the responsibility 
to be incurred by a further effusion of Musulmau 
blood. Ibrahim answered him kindly ; regretting 
the hostile position in which they were jilaced, but, 
.at the same time, ixapiesting him, to reflect how 
impossible it was for him to take the step to which 
he urged him. V itli regard to tlu* blood which 
would be shed, both parties, he observed, must be 
accounted innocent, the one acting under the orders 
of the Sultan, the other under those of the Pa.sha. 

DCCXL, The ICgyptian general now selected 
his ground in advance of Koniah, where he quietly 
awaited the approach of the Cl rand Vizir. Bvery thing 
appeared favi/iirable to the Pasha. Towards the forces 
ef the Porto, habituated to insolence and insubordina- 
tion. the inhabitants, impatient of their ancient yoke, 
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conducted themselves as towards an eneinv. On the 
other hand, the invaders, regarded in tlie light of 
deliverers, were received and obeyed with alacrity, 
not liaving, as yet, l)eeu emj)loyed in any of those 
unpopular services, such as sacking refractory villages, 
violating the women, or impressing the men, all com- 
mon in Oriental desj)OtismS; which necessarily alienate 
the minds of the people. A comparatively strict dis- 
cipline, indeed, was observed in the Arab army, even 
among the fierce and lawless Bedouins. Within 
themselves, moreover, they felt that buoyancy of 
mind, that boldness, energy, and confidence, which 
uninterrupted good fortune inspires even in the feeble; 
while the enemy were weighed down by the recollec- 
tion of former defeats; which, among barbarians, unac- 
([uaintcal with that mental discipline which teaches us 
to derive hope and motives to ])erseverance even out 
of loss and the very desperateness of our circumstances, 
is apt to engender the persuasion that their affairs are 
under tiie guidance of an evil destir.y. In these very 
different frames of mind, the two armies began the 
contest. Nevertheless, the Turks here displayed a 
more obstinate valour than on any preceding occasion ; 
a circumstance which may be accounted for by the 
greater numb(*r of regular troops engaged in the 
battle; by the attaclinient of ,Mie soldiers to the Grand 
Vizir, whom the y harl followed in a!I his former cam- 
paigns; and, lastly, l)y the great personal courage 
and military talent of the commander himself : the 
Turkish generals, on former occasions, having com- 
monly been the fiv^t to fly. 'ihe enemy’s artillery, 

t. L 2 
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which was well served, caused great havoc in the 
Egyptian army ; but the Arabs, having learned to 
charge it, appeared to have a predilection for this 
kind of service, which enabled them to gratify, in 
close fight, their fierce hereditary hatred of the 
Turks, who could not resist an impetuosity which 
they seemed to regard as a phenomenon. 'I'hc 
combat, more destructive than lasting, terminated in 
the total discomfiture of the Ottomans, and the capture 
of the Grand Vizir himself. No victory during the 
whole war had been more decisive : so complete, 
indeed, was the overthrow, that a jiait of the enemy’s 
army, despairing of effecting its escape, came over to 
the Egyjitians ; while the remainder, forsaking their 
standards, dispersed themselves through the country 
for the purpose of plunder, 'riie road to ( ’onstan- 
tinople being now clear, Ibrahim lost no time in 
advancing towards it.* 

* This battle was t’ought Deeeiuber 19. aiul the news reached 

Alexandria on tlic 3d of January, 1^33. 
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CHAPFER XXII. 


SAILINC; OF TIIK Er.VPTIAN FLEET AllRlVAL AT SKANDEROON 

(’APTIJRE OF SIX TTTRKISIi VESSELS APPROACH OF THE OTTOMAN 

SQUADRON ATTEMPTED XEOOTIATION CHARACTER OF THE 

KCVPTIAN ADMIRAL — INNOVATIONS OF MOHAMMED A LI PRO- 

HIRITION OF CONSTANTINOPOLITAN MONEY PREDICTION OF 

THE pasha’s enemies MAOMFICENT CELEBRATION OF THE 

FEAST OF BAIRAM — REPORTED LANDING OF RUSSIAN TROOPS AT 

SCUTARI — CONSTERNATION OF THE PORTE TREATY OF PEACE 

ARRIVAL OF THE RUSSIAN ENVOY AT ALEXANDRIA FIERCE 

MANDATE DEMANDS OF RUSSIA BAD FAITH OF THE SULTAN 

LETTER OF MOHAMMED ALI TO HIS PROVINCIAL INSPECTORS 

DISTRESS OF THE ARABS LIBERAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF TIIK 

FRANKS — ARRIVAL AND RECEPTION OF THE BRITISH POLITI(L\L 

AGENT — HIS SPEECH TO THE PASHA THE PASHa’s REPLY — 

inilAIUM ORDERED TO SUSPEND HIS MILITARY OPERATIONS AR- 

RIVAI. OF THE RUSSIAN FLEET AT (ONSTANTl NOPLE ADMIRAL 

R01:ss1N’s letter to MOHAMMED ALI — THE pasha’s ANSWER 

ADVANTAGEOUS PEACE — PUBLIC REJOICINGS AT ALEXANDRIA. 

DCCXl^I. Wk have hitherto abstained from 
interrupting the narrative of the operations of the 
army, hy adverting to wliat took place at sea ; but we 
now return to it. The fleet of Aloharamed Ali set 
sail from Egypt early in the spring, augmented to a 
V(u-y fonnidable force by the indetiitigahle activity of 
the Pasha ; hut still iiiiich iuferior, both in sliips and 
guns, to that of the Sultan. A vet y large proportion 
of the sailors, moi-eover, were new levies. It was 
obviously, therelor<‘, tlie policy of the Pasha to con- 
fine himself, as far as possible, to defensive operations, 

L 3 
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by sea, as well in order to cover his own coasts, as 
to embarrass the movements of the Sultan, in throwing 
provisions and munitions of war into Syria the 
accomplishment of which was in itself a victory. 
The Turkish fleet, on leaving Constantinople, ai)pears 
to have made directly for the island of Rhodes ; 
whence, after a short delay, it continued its voyage 
to Skanderoon, convoying a great number of trans- 
ports, laden with supplies for the army. An un- 
happy fatality, however, seemed to direct all the 
operations of the Turks. The battle of Homs having 
already been fought, their troo2)s were in retreat ; and 
these supplies seiwed but to provision the Egyptian 
army in its advance. At the news of the arrival of 
the enemy’s fleet in the I^evant seas, that of the Pasha 
— -at least, all the frigates and line-of-battle ships — 
in oi’der to observe the movements of the Turks, 
pushed off from the coast, under the command of 
Osman Pasha, who had lately been raised, by Mo- 
hammed Ali, to the rank of Chief Admiral. In the 
early part of the cruise, six small Ottoman vessels fell 
into the hands of the Egyptians ; but the fleets did 
not come within view of each other till near the close 
of the summer; when the Egyptians, who were taking 
in water at Phoenika, on the coast of Asia Minor, 
descried the f^ultan’s fleet sailing to the westward, in 
the direction of Rhodes. This happened after the 
Captain Pasha had thrown the supplies into Skande- 
roon ; and it is suj)posed that, having discovered 
from the general aspect of affairs, that the catrse of 
the Turks in Syria was desperate, he was now hasten- 
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ing with this unwelcome news to Constantinople. 
Tlie ligyptians immediately got under weigh, in order 
of battle, and, gaining advantage of the wind, kept 
the Turks in sight. As it was by no means the in- 
tention of tlie Captain Pasha to avoid an engagement, 
he now made a signal which was understood by the 
Egyptians, who had gained possession of their signal 
book, indicating a design to put about, for the purpose 
of getting to windward and attackiiig the Egyptian 
riect; but Osman Pasha, by a skilful manceuvre, 
defeated the project of the Ottoman admiral ; and, 
putting further out to sea, continued his route west- 
ward, in the expectation of taking them at greater 
disadvantage in issuing from the channel of llhodcs. 
The fleet of the Sultan, however, entered the port of 
Marmara, where a sort of armistice took place ; as 
propositions were passing from Mohammed All to 
the Porte through the medium of the Captain Pasha. 
But these negotiations ended in nothing. Neverthe- 
less, the Turkish admiral was ordered hack to Con- 
stantinople, and the Egyptians, who had kept their 
station before the port of Marmara, hung upon their 
rear as far as Mytileiie ; from whence they sailed, first 
to Candia, and afterwards to Alexandria. Thus the 
naval camjiaign ( oncluded without bloodshed ; six 
small vessels of the enemy having fallen into the 
hands of the Egyptiaiis, and two of the Pasha’s cor- 
vettes being captured by the Turks. The conduct 

* The sif];iuil was, — to put about at sunset, and keep the boats in 
readiness, for the piiq)ose oi towing off the hre-ships, ot \\hich there 
were four or five in the Pasha’s fleet. 
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of Osman Pasha, the Egyptian admiral, has been 
commented upon, with much acrimony, in Egypt ; 
and, 2)erhaps, a charge of intemjjcrance and want of 
activity may justly be made against him. In other 
respects, it cannot be shown that he has acted contrary 
to the intentions of liis master, who seems, by still 
continuing him in the command, tacitly to a])prove of 
his behaviour. It is jiossible, however, that although 
Mohammed Ali may not be altogether satisfied with 
Osman Pasha, motives of policy may prevent his 
removing him ; since he might thereby throw dis- 
credit on his judgment in the o{)iuion of the old 
Turkish grandees, by 2’i'oving himself to have been 
mistaken in a jierson of whom he had thought well, 
and on whom he had showered eveiy favour which it 
was in his power to bestow,* 

DCCXI,«II. Meanwhile the signal successes of 
Ibrahim encouraged the Pasha to hazard fresh inno- 
vations at home. lie now issued an order ])rohil)iting 
the use of Constantinopolitau money, under 2)retence 
that it was much deteriorated in value ; though this 
was also the case with that coined in Egypt. The 
chapters concerning the jnoceedings of the council 
of Cairo in the Egyptian newspapers, {)i’eviously 
entitled, “ The news of the Mejlis,” were now deno- 
minated, “ 'J’he news of the proceedings of the Royal 
Mejlis.” 'I'hese circumstances gave rise to many 
reflections. Such stejjs, it was remarked, could only 

* Since the ahr/p was written O.snmn ha.s th'sertetl tlie cause nf the 
ra.-^ha, and eiitert ! nito the 8ultan’s service. 
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be intended to discover the current of the public 
mind; which, if found to be favourable, would 
embolden him to coin money in his own name, and 
likewise to substitute it, instead of Sultan Mahmood’s, 
in the public prayers. All the Turks and other 
bif^oted Musidmans in Egypt, being unfavourable to 
the Pasha, stu])idly refused to believe, even after 
Ins arrival in the country, that Abdallah Pasha had 
been taken prisoner, or that Ibrahim had been vic- 
torious in Syria ; and, as often as the guns of the 
citadel of Cairo announced a victory, retired, pale 
and trembling, to their houses, lest the signs of grief, 
which their very countenances involuntarily betrayed, 
might expose them to ])unishment. Even the Pasha’s 
adherents, unable to comj)rehend the high /light of 
his policy, condemned the passage of the Taurian 
chain. Had he confined himself, they argued, within 
the limits of (Syria, and there made himself strong, by 
concentrating all his forces on the northern frontier, 
he might always have defeated any army which the 
J\)rte could have sent against him, and thus have forced 
the Sultan to reliiupiish his claims on that great 
province. But now, that Ibrahim had advanced so 
far, there was no hope of a reconciliation. The 
Sultan, in his obstinacy and despair of his situation, 
miglit, by a bold stroke of ])olicy, and at the price of 
some tcu’ritorial concessio]i to a powerful neighbour, 
ensure the total Inmiiliation of his antagonist. It 
was therefore conlidently predicted that the Pasha 
must fall, chieriy, because his cause wavS not that of 
the people ; as if the interests of the people ever could 
entirely coincide with ♦^hose ol a despot. Tlie vie to- 
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ties of Ibrahim were disparaged : his success was 
mainly atti’ibuted to the seditious spirit of the inluibi- 
tants of Asia Minor, who, in their deep-rooted dis- 
content, would, it was said, have hailed {iny invader 
promising a change in the existing order of things ; 
a proof that the Turkish government had become 
intolerable. Ibrahim, on his part, had ably converted 
this feeling to his advantage : “ 1 come,” said he, 
“ to redi’ess your grievances. My father is still the 
humble servant of the Sultan, and the defender of our 
holy faith. In marching upon t’onstantiuople, my 
object is, to make peace, to ensure your privileges : 
when this is accomplished, I shall straightway I’cturn 
to my father.” 

DCCXLIIL Mohammed Ali, it was said, had him- 
self cut off all hope of a reconciliation with his so- 
vereign ; for, how could the Sultan make peace with 
a vassal, who had assumed the attributes of royalty, 
and kept forcible possession of the three holy cities — 
Damascus, “ the smile of the prophet,” Medina, his 
tomb, and Mekka, his birth-place. The Sultan was 
to be regarded as something more than a temporal 
sovereign, being the head of the Ulemas, and the 
Khalif of the Mohammedan religion ; wherefore, his 
very title to the pontificate being endangered, it was 
predicted that, seeing to what extremities he had 
been drive" by the defeat of his armies, he might, as 
a last resource, unfurl the sanjiak sheriff, or sacred 
staitdard of the empire ; which would be a signal for 
all true believ ers to tmite for the defence of their 
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religion ; a motive which even the disaffected would 
embrace, and that the moi'e readily, inasmuch as the 
man held up to them as attempting to subvert the 
throne and the altar had already been condemned 
by the Divan, in the hatti-sheriff launched against 
him at the commencement of the war, as an excom- 
municated person and a heretic. He would now, 
also, be stigmatised as the cause of the interruption 
of the pious duties of pilgrimage, and of the pollution 
of the holy cities by the presence of Christians. 
Such prejudices, it was suj)posed, would operate pow- 
erfully U])on the mass of the peoj)le throughout the 
Ottoman dominions ; but, in arguing thus, it was not 
recollected that the Sultan himself had likewise 
still more rashly and openly offended the stupid 
prejudices of the 'furks : and, if he had hitherto 
abstained from unfurling the sanjiak sheriff, it was 
because he kiu'w' that such an appeal to fanaticism 
would now be regarded with scorn and laughter. 
Still, arguments of this kind, circulating from mouth 
to mouth, alarmed the J^isha; who, to silence the 
malcontents, again had recourse to imprisonment and 
secret executions : terror being found to operate 
more efficaciously than any other means in producing 
an appearance of trampiillity. 

DCCXl.lV. In the midst of these tran.sactions, 
the feast ol the Hairam arrived. Having been ac- 
cused of heresy and irreligion, it was incumbent on 
the Tasha to combat such reports by an ostentatious 
display of piety, united with the insignia of power and 
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secular pomp. He was tlicn at Alexandria. At the 
first, light carpets were spread upon the ground, in 
the open air, before the stairs of the Divan. The 
Pasha, surrounded by Moharrain Bey, Osman Pasha, 
and the principal officers of the army and fieet, in 
their gorgeous uniforms and sparkling decorations, 
knelt down on the carpets, and prayed with the chief 
priest, who stood by the side of the prince, holding 
the koran over his he.ad. Two regiments of infantry 
were drawn up in a semicircle, with their arms piled 
up behind them. 'I'he plain and the hills in the 
vicinity were covered with the workmen of the 
arsenal, the sailors of the fieet, and the faithful 
inhabitants of Alexandria, all dressed in new gar- 
ments, and with countenances bright with joy. 
Every face was turned towards Mekka. Fifty thou- 
sand men went through the exercise of prayer, as if 
animated by one soul. The sun had no sooner risem 
above the horizon, and the last benediction been given, 
than the new year was ushered in by the thunder of 
the artillery of the whole licet and land-batteries. A 
line of fifteen miles, from the Arab’s Tower to the 
Little Pharillon, was covered with fiame and smoke ; 
and the town and harbour were hidden from the 
view by these incessant discharges. Iji the mean- 
time all the numerous !;ands struck up martial airs. 
The prince then retired to his musnud; where he 
received the congratulations of his officers, and dis- 
missed them with his blessing. (3ne of the regiments, 
on ((iiitting ihe ])aradc, marched to the seashore, 
V here it was •: mbai’ked on board a number of trans- 
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ports for Syria. Orders wci’e also given to put the 
fleet in readiness for sea on the expiration of the fes- 
tival, which continued three days. The appearance 
of the Pasha in the midst of these public acts of 
religion was closely scrutinised ; and it was remarked 
that he seemed more tlioughtful than usual. An ex- 
traordinary gloom, it was said, hung over his coun- 
tenance; reports being then current in Egypt, that 
forty thousand Russian troops had landed at Scu- 
tari. 

DfX'XLV. The news of the victory of Koniah, 
and the advance of Ibrahim upon the capital, had 
caused great consternation in the Porte ; and the 
Russians, who, in the commencement of the quarrel, 
had declared against Mohammed Ali, now betrayed 
an inclination to take advantage of this feeling, by 
proffming aid to the Sultan, to protect Constanti- 
no])le. A treaty was accordingly entered into, which, 
though badly received, when laid before the Divan, 
appears to have been obstinately adhered to by the 
Sultan ; but, to comjily with the wishes of his coun- 
cil, Halil, late Captain Pasha, was despatched to 
Alexandria to treat for peace. Previously, however, 
the Russian general, Muraviett*, ^vho had been en- 
gaged in negotiating with the Sultan respecting the 
aid to be rendered by Russia, had sailed to Egypt, 
with the same views. He arrived on the ISth of 
January. Next day nows was brought from tlie 
Hejaz that the troops of Ismael Rey had assassinated 
their general, and that the whole province was in a 
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state of anarchy. Such intelligence, it might be sup- 
posed, would render the Pasha more tractable. Ge- 
neral Muravieff, an able politician, had several con- 
ferences with his Highness, in which he demanded, 
first, that the march of Ibrahim upon Constantinople 
should be suspended ; and, secondly, that Mohammed 
Ali should seriously endeavour to effect a peace with 
the Sultan. He further added, in expressions border- 
ing on menace, that Russia would not permit the dis- 
memberment of the Turkish empire, by any preten- 
sions on his part to sovereignty and independence: as 
if the half barbarous Russ already possessed the power 
to determine, in all that concerns politics, without 
consulting the great civilised nations of Europe. 
Austria, also, in imitation of Russia, held nearly the 
same language. These steps were intended to humble 
the mind of the Pasha, that, on the arrival of the 
Turkish ambassador, he might the more easily accede 
to the terms proposed by the Sultan. 

DCCXLVI. The Pasha appears to have fore- 
seen, from the beginning, the dangers and obstacles 
to which he must necessarily be exposed in his strug- 
gles for absolute independence ; and, accordingly, all 
his proceedings were corulucted upon this view of the 
matter. But his mind, however active and compre- 
hensive, acquired a touch of bitterness from the con- 
stant and almost universal opposition which he expe- 
rienced. His very existence might now depend on 
his show of means for resisting aggression. Yet the 
officers charged vvith levying conscriptions and con- 
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tributions in Egypt, wliicli was at length nearly ex- 
liaiistod, experienced insuperable difficulties in the 
execution of their duty ; and neitlier the number of 
men, nor the amount of money inquired, was furnished. 
Irritated by insolent menaces from without, and by 
what he may have deemed a culpable negligence in 
his own people, he addressed to the numerous in- 
spectors of provinces the following mandate, couched 
in liercc language, but adapted, perhaps, to the cha- 
racters of the Individuals, and rendered excusable by 
the urgent necessities of the moment: “ From the 
i-egisters laid before me by Mahmood Bey, minister 
of war, I learn what conscripts thou hast sent, to 
supply the place of the deserters of the preceding 
year, as well as the deficiency in the contingent which 
should have heen furnished by thy province. The 
number falls very far short of that which was de- 
manded. Wild beast that thou art ; by what art 
thou occiqiied ? Doest thou not understand that, 
according to my irrevocable orders, this business 
sbould have taken precedence of all others? Be- 
ing in want of men, and supposing thou wouldst 
have been good for something, 1 made thee an 
inspector. And now, how have my orders been 
obeyed ? What, then : wouldst thou lull Mohammed 
Ali to sleep ? Mohammed Ali does not sleep ; no, he 
does not sleep. Thcrelbre, on the receipt of this ray 
order, see that tl.ou comprehend it, and forward the 
required complement of men; and, should thy con- 
tingent of the cuiusc! :[)tion of the present year, de- 
manded by the Divan of Cairo, be in arrear, let it 
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be filled up. Use thy utmost exertion to bring in 
tlu! men to the minister of war without loss of time, 
otherwise, thy punishment shall serve as an example 
tc the inspec tors of the other provinces.” 

DCCXLVII. Meanwhile, general Muravieff, 
considering his mission as accomplished, and the 
l*asha as thoroughly humbled by the threats of 
Nicholas, had embarked on board the Standard 
frigate, and only waited for a favourable wind to set 
sail from Egypt. Ilei’c he received an intimation 
that Mohammed Ali, fiir from rc'laxing in his military 
preparations, had, since the conclusion of theii' con- 
ferences, despatched several new regiments into Syria, 
which were immediately to be followed by others. 
Such conduct appeared to iTcpiire an exj)lanation. 
Muraviefli therefore, returned on shore, and, ])ro- 
ceeding to the palace, which is always accessible, re- 
proached his Highness with want of sincerity, since it 
had been understood that no additional troops should 
be sent into Syria until the pending negotiations 
were at an end. “Oh, replied the Pasha, with his 
characteristic readiness, I will explain that matter in 
two words ; In Syria 1 have many olficers, who, 
from deaths in their regiments, have few or no 
soldiers to coirimand. Here, on the contrary, I had 
men without any officers to instruct them. It was, 
therefore, a more economical measure to send these 
men into Syria, as to a school, than to maintain them 
here, and create a number of fresh officers on their 
account.” \\'ith this explanation the Russian ap- 
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peared to be satisfied ; and Mohammed Ali, perceiv- 
ing how narrowly his movements were watched, 
redoubled liis activity in urging forward preparations 
lor continuing the war. 

DCCXLVIIL Before the departure of general 
Muravieff, Halil Pasha arrived at Alexandria. He 
was received with great distinction l)y Moliamined 
Ali, who prudently desired to act upon the principle 
recommended by the Divan — that Egypt and the 
Porte shoidd settle their dispute between themselves. 

It is greatly to be lamented,” were his expressions, 

that they should call in the Franks to intermeddle 
with our domestic misunderstandings.” Negotiations 
were acc'ordingly commenced in this spirit, and the 
result despatched to Constantinople ; where the Sul- 
tan, w'ith signal bad faith, and still worse policy, was 
seci’etly treating with the natural enemies of both 
parties : but this was what the Pasha had foreseen. 
In the utter uncertainty of the issue of things, he, 
therefore, in order to be prepared for the worst, 
endeavoured, by a characteristic mandate, to hasten 
the levying of the contributions. “ You liave already 
been ordered to send in immediately,” he observed, 
“ your contribution for last month. Hitherto it has 
not arrived. Bamadan is over, and my expectations 
are still deluded ; from this it clearly appears, that 
you are a negligent blockhead — an ass. But, since 
you cannot comprehend how urgent it is that the 
treasury should be supplied, I send you my kawas: 
on his arrival, let him not be detained one instant j 
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but remit into his hands the contribution due on the 
expiration of the month Shaban : for if you either 
detain my officer, or delay your payments, as soon as 
it comes to my knowledge, I will tear you to pieces. 
Now act accordingly : this is my will.” 

DCCXLIX. Meanwhile, the sufferings of the 
people, occasioned principally by the vast expenses of 
the war, had been much augmented by the unusual 
inclemency of the winter. At Rosetta there was a 
fall of snow and hail, and at C’airo the frost was so 
severe as to kill, in Ibrahim Piisha’s gai den, some of 
the hardy plants of the north. The weather indeed 
was exceedingly tempestuous throughout the whole of 
Lower Egypt, more especially at Alexandria, where, 
during many days, the whole city was deluged with 
rain and hail, which poured down night and day, 
with little or no intermission. 'Fhe houses of the 
j)rincipal inhabitants, even the Pasha’s harem, be- 
came almost uninhabitable. Part of the Shoonah, 
and many other large buildings, fell down, crushing 
and burying numbers of robust men beneath the 
ruins. The frail huts of the Arabs, scarcely formed 
to resist the severity of an ordinary winter, were 
washed away, or overthrown by the wiml; and many 
children and persons of inhrm health perished, 
through the united rigour of hunger and cold. 
The Pasha himself, without a dry divan, was moved 
with compassion for his suffering people. He or- 
dered his vast magazines and all the mosques to be 
tlirown open ffir their reception, and, at the same 
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time, commanded the distribution of provisions, fuel, 
and clothing. In the meanwhile an appeal was made 
to the charity of the Franks; and, in less than 
twelve hours, a subscription exceeding ten thousand 
piasti'es had been raised. No time was to be lost ; 
but the generous individual who had so successfully 
appealed to the humanity of the Christian residents, 
through deference to the government, defeated 
his own object, by applying to the ])rime minister, 
lioghos Bey, to obtain the Pasha’s permission for the 
distrib\ition of the money, supposing the action 
might otherwise be considered indelicate. During 
the delay thus occasioned, the rain ceased, the sun 
appeared again; and the distresses of the Arabs were 
forgotten. Whether or not the minister ever laid 
the matter before the Pasha, I am ignorant ; but the 
money raised for the relief of the wretched natives 
was converted to the use of the l'’rank hospital. 

DCCL. In luirope the ])olitical movements of 
the East were daily beheld with increasing anxiety. 
France, whose consul had previously been the chauue! 
of communication between Mohammed Ali and the 
Porte, either feeling a deeper inteiest than the other 
powers in the atfaii’s of the Levant, or conceiving 
that it possessed superior influenee to compose tliem, 
•immediately despatched an ambassador to Constan- 
tinople. The British government appointed a diplo- 
matic agent to reside permanently at the court of 
Egypt ; and Austria, perceiving that the Pasha 
despised her menaces, followed reluctantly the ex- 
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ample of England, Colonel Campbell, the Ilritisli 
political agent, made his public entry into Alexandria 
early in the spring. An Arab guard of honour led 
the procession; these were followed by the dragomans 
in their flowing robes, the consul, and ex-consul ; a 
number of naval officers, and the whole body of the 
British residents were present. Tlie British Hag, 
hoisted on the consulate, was saluted with the 
cannon of the Great Pliarillon ; a line-of-battle shij) 
was launched ; the harbour was crowded with boats, 
the shore with long lines of infimtrv, and French 
and Arab bands, which executed successively many 
martial airs. Such were the circumstances which ac- 
companied the agent’s march to the palace, where he 
was received, and admitted to an audience with the 
Pasha, whom he addressed in a formal speech. 

DCCLI. ‘‘ I have solicited the honour of an 
audience of your Highness,” he observed, ‘‘in order 
to present tlie commission by which the King, my 
august sovereign, has appointed me his agent and 
consul-general in Egypt. His Majesty, my master, 
has been induced to invest me with this honourable 
employment, at the court of your Highness, by the 
persuasion that much reciprocal benefit would accrue 
from strengthening the relations already existing 
between his Majesty’s dominions and the countries' 
governed by your Plighness. And his Majesty ex- 
pects that your Highness will grant me the enjoyment 
and exercise of all those privileges, immunities, and 
jnevogatives \v!su'h hav(' at any time been conceded 
to till! ageo.ts .0 d consuls of any otlicr European 
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])ovvcr wluitevcr, in any part of the Ottoman empire. 
J Jiave at tlie same time the honour to present to 
your Highness a letter written, at the king’s order, 
by his Majesty’s principal secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, expressive of those sentiments of 
personal respect and esteem which liis Majesty en- 
tertains for your Highness, as well as the confidence 
which his Majesty feels tliat I shall obtain your 
Higliness’s support and protection, that I may be 
enabled to cultivate and maintain the friendship and 
good understanding which now so hapj)ily prevail 
between the two countries. On my own part, I can 
assure your Highness that it is my highest happiness 
to have had the honour of being intrusted with the 
duty of w^atching over interests so important 5 and 
that I shall have nothing further to desire, vshould it 
procure me the flattering advantage of meriting your 
Highness’s esteem and good wishes.” 

O o 

DCClwlI. "The Pasha, who is perhaps excelled 
by flnv in diplomatic eloquence, replied : — ‘‘It is 
extremely datterijig and agreeable to his I Ugliness to 
find that so distinguished a person as Colonel Camj)- 
bell has been appointed his Britannic Majesty’s agent 
and consul-general in Kgypt. His Highness requests 
you to ex])ress to his Majesty the gratitude he feels 
for the exjiressions of personal regard and respect 
which his Majestv has kindly manifested towards him. 
Nothing can be neaier iiis Highness’s heart than the 
desire to merit the good will of the British govern- 
ment : and all h’s efforts shall be directed towards 
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the niaintaining of that good understanding and 
those friendly relations now subsisting between the 
two countries. Such being his sentiments, you 
cannot doubt, that all the privileges and prerogatives 
ever granted to the agents and consids of any other 
European power whatever, shall be conceded to you 
in their fullest extent.” C^olonel Prokesch, the 
Austrian agent, a few days afterwards, arrived with 
a letter from Prince Metternich, who, seeing the 
turn which affairs had now taken, ably adapted his 
expressions to the necessities of the times, expressing 
his high admiration of his Highness’s superior mind, 
speaking of the commercial and friendly relations 
existing between Austria and Egypt, and warmly 
congratidating him on a success which, but a few 
months before, he had stigmatized as an act of re- 
bellion, odious to Austria, and calculated to provoke 
her chivalrous vengeance. Even to this manifestation 
of hypocrisy, however, the Pasha returned a flattering 
reply ; for having deeply studied mankind, he well 
knows that to appear to be deceived by the artifices 
of simulation, is, in certain circumstances, prudent 
and necessary, 

DCCLIIl. Mohan ined Ali, it has already been 
shown, hesitated not to comply with the demands of 
general Muravieffi and accordingly issued orders to 
Ihrahin-, now in full march towards the capital, to 
suspend all military operations. When these com- 
' lands reached the anny, it was already within a 
short distance of Kutayah, where it halted, and was 
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put into winter quarters. Meanwhile the Russians, 
fearing, it was said, that the safety of the capital 
iniglit he endangered by internal insurrection, while 
Ibrahim remained in his position, or actuated by 
ambitious motives, which time will develope, brought 
down upon Constantinople, — notwithstanding the 
ready compliance of the Pasha with their demands, — 
several ships of war, and a considerable army. Where- 
u])on the Freneh ambassador, who had just arrived at 
Id’s post, remonstrated witli the Sultan, requiring that 
the Russian troops shoidd be withdrawn. Perceiving 
his ignorance of the real situation of affairs, the 
'Purks, with an astuteness peculiar to Ottoman 
policy, — but which sometimes over-reaches itself, 
— endeavoured to mystify him by their reply ; and 
keeping in the back-ground the fact that they had 
already an ambassador at Alexandria, treating for 
peace, exacted from him an engagement that Mo- 
hammed Ali should be content with the possession 
of' Acre, and the four <listricts depending on it. 
This arrangement, unreflectingly entered into, M. 
Roussin communicated to the Pasha in the follouing 
letter, which was received with equal suiqwise and 
indignation. 

DCCLIV. “ Most Illustrious and Magnificent 
Seigneur, — the gove nment of his Highness, alarmed 
with good reason at the progress of your son Ibrahim 
Pasha, and at his erpiivocal attitude, has accepted, 
in the last ivsort, the material aid which Russia has 
offered. Since then, re-assured by the conciliating 
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designs of your Highness, it was desirous tliat this 
aid should be countermanded ; but by one of those 
fatalities which have more than once presaged poli- 
tical catastrophes, the Russian fleet is arrived, and is 
found to be anchored in the Bosphorus. In this 
conjuncture, which seriously compromises the genei al 
tranquillity, the first want of Europe, and which 
places the Ottoman empire in imminent peril, the 
chances of which must be shared by your Highness, 
I have undertaken, in conjunction with the Sublime 
Porte, in the name of the king’s government, to 
induce you to accept the propositions of which Halil 
Pasha was the bearer, on condition that it should be 
immediately auiiounced to the Riissian envoy, that 
your reconciliation being effected, the assistance of 
the Russian squadron would be sitperfluous, and its 
presence henceforth without an object. I have there- 
fore to request your Highness, I will not say for the 
sake of your interest, but for the sake of your safety, 
to return to your natural relations with the Sublime 
Porte, and to recall your army without delay within 
the limits of the territory, the administration of 
which was confided to you, in addition to the 
Pashaliks with whioli you were jmcviously invested, 
as well as your son Ibrahim Pasha, — those of St. .lean 
d’Acre, Jerusalem, 'IVipoli of Syria and Naplouse. 
Moderation has become to your Highness a matter 
of necessity, and a persistence in the pretensions 
wh'ch have been put forth will call down upon your 
1 ead consequences, the disastrous nature of which 
will. T hope, excite your apprehension. France will 
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keep tlie ciij^agement which I have entered into ; she 
Jias the power, and I am the guarantee of her will. 
It only, remains for me to hope, that you will not 
reduce us to the cruel extremity of attacking a power 
which is jiartly our own work, and of deteriorating a 
glory, of which I am an admirer. It is my first 
aide-de-camp who will have the honour of transmitting 
this pa(juet to your highness, — permit me to recom- 
mend him to your kindness. I subjoin a copy of the 
letter which I have written at the same time to your 
son Ibrahim I’asha. 1 take the 02)j)0itimity, most 
Excellent and Magnificent Seigneur, of renewing to 
you the assurance of my high consideration.”* 

DCCLV. Admiral Roussin, a novice in liastera 
politic-s, and evidently ignorant of the real intentions 
of his own government, transmitted, at the same time, 
the following letter to Ibrahim Pasha : — “ Most 
Excellent and ^Magnificent Seigneur, — You will see 
by tin? contents of the subjoined letter, which 1 have 
addressed to his Highness the Viceroy of Eifyjit, your 
Illustrious Father, the recital of the disastrous events 
which have occurred at Constantinople, as well as 
the expose of their inevitable consequences. Under 
the penalty of seeing the (Ottoman Empire become 
the prey of the Russians, a powerful nation must 
interfere with all its weight,, in order to destroy the 
pretext of an invasion which would convulse all 


* Tlic Vifc-A(!’uirnl Koussin, IVcr of France, Ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte, to his Iligliiies.s INIohainined Ali Pasha, Viceroy of 
Thcrapia, Pabce of France, February 22. 
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Europe. — This powerful nation is France, — it is 
France supported by the consent of England, — 
France w'hpm the Viceroy of Egypt has long ranked 
among his chief friends, and who, under those cir- 
cumstances, has a right to reckon on his deference. — 
I do not for a moment doubt. Magnificent Seigneur, 
the frank and immediate co-operation which you will 
give to the execution of this project. According to 
the engagement which I have entered into in the 
name of my government, peace ought to he con- 
sidered as concluded between Egypt and the Porte, 
on the condition of the investure of the four govem- 
ments of St. Jean d’Acre, Naj)louse, Tripoli of 
Syria, and Jerusalem. No modification whatever can 
be made in these terms ; all discussion must cease on 
this subject, and hostilities must be put an end to 
immediately. — I pray you, therefore. Magnificent 
Seigneur, to take care that your army does not ad- 
vance a single step ; but still further, to cause it to 
retrograde in such a manner, that it may j)lace itself 
on the territory which has been concctled to Egypt. 
This movement is indispensable, in order to point 
out to the population that the war, from which they 
have suffered too much, is at length terminated. — 
My aide-de-camp, the bearer of this letter, has 
orders to bring me your answer without delay. 1 
have the honour of praying your Highness not to 
defer transmitting it to him.” 

DCCLVI From these menacing communica- 
tions, which, ill Eg 3 q)t, were regarded with general 
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derision, it seemed to Mohammed Ali that, through 
the sluggish character of European policy, the prize 
contended for would idtimately he awarded to the 
most obstinate. His reply was, accordingly, con- 
ceived in a style calculated to convey the idea that 
he possessed some chaim to this qualification. United 
with an evident apprehension of the power of France, 
it moreover exhibits, as if in spite of the writer, a 
fierce and angry spirit, chafed at meeting with op- 
position w'here it probably antici])ated the warmest 
suj)])ort : — “ Monsieur I’Ambassadcur, — I have re- 
ceived the despatch dated February 2^2d, which you 
have forwarded to me by your principal aide-de- 
camp. This des])atch intimates that I have no right 
to claim any other territory than St. Jean d’Acre, 
Jerusalem, Naplouse, and Tripoli in Syria, and that 
1 ought immediately to wuthdraw my army ; and 
that in case of refusal I shall expose myself to the 
most serious consequences. Your aide-de-camp, 
according to the instructions which you have given 
him, has added verbally, that if 1 persist ifi my pre- 
tensions, the combined French and English fleets 
will proceed to the coast of Egypt. — Pray, Monsieur 
I’Ambassadeur, how have you the right to call on me 
ta sacrifice myself thus ? I have in my favour the 
whole nation. It only rests with me to raise up 
Roumelia and Anatolia. United with my nation, 
I could effect much. Master of so many countries — 
victorious at all pOiUts — when 1 heard the organs of 
public opinion decree to me all Syria, I retarded the 
march of my troops with the sole view of sparing an 
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useless effusion of blood, anti of consulting tlie dis- 
positions of European policy. In recoinpence for 
this and for the moderation I have shown, and after 
so many sacrifices for a nation that had invited 
me, which had united itself with me, and enabled 
me to obtain so many victories — to demand of me 
now the abandonment of the country which I oc- 
cupy, and that I shall withdraw my army into a 
small province composed of four districts, which you 
call Pashaliks — is not this pronouncing against me 
a sentence of political death? — But 1 feel confi- 
dent that Eraiice and England will not deny me 
justice. They will acknowledge my rights. Their 
honour is opposed to this step. But, if I am un- 
happily deceived in this expectation, I will submit 
myself, under such circumstances, to the will 
of God ; and, preferring an honourable death to 
ignominy, joyfully devote myself to the cause ol‘ my 
nation, happy to consecrate to it the last breath of 
my life. Upon this I am determined, and history 
offers more than one example of a similar immo- 
lation. — Under all circumstances, I hope your Ex- 
cellency will recognise the justice of my rights, and 
recommend the acceptance of the last propositions 
which I have made through the medium of liis 
Excellency Halil Pasha. — It is with this ex])cct- 
ation. Monsieur rAmbassadeur, that I write you this 
friendly letter, and forward it through the medium 
of your aide-de-camp.’’* — At the same time the 

* Skal of Moi'ammkd Ali, Pasha of Egypt. To liis Excellency 
Baro*' Koussin, A,''bas»ador of France at. the Sublime Porte. Alex- 
andria, Marcl H. IS V . 
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PasJia adopted a Jiigli tone in his negotiations with 
the Porte ; and tlie result of his firmness and diplo- 
matic ability was, that the guns were firing, in com- 
memoration of the conclusion of an advantageous 
peace, on the day of my departure from Alexandria.^ 

* As no event eonUl possil>ly he more auspicious to Fgypt than 
this pacification, accompanied l)y comparative independence, it was 
eelehrated by the peojile with strikinir demonstrations of joy. The 
news arrived tlirtie days pnwious to my departure. A general iUuinination 
l()r eight successive days was immediately commanded by the Pasha ; 
and never, jierhaps, wen; his orders more cheerfully obeyed. On the 
first evening of the rejoicings, 1 accompanied Mrs. Barker, and a 
portion of her family, to the palace. The streets and bazftrs, in every 
part of tluM'ify, were lighted up, and, in many cases, with considerable 
tast(; and effect. Throughout the whole Turkish quarter, the shops 
exhibited an unusually gay aiipearanco, the merchandise of all kinds 
l)(‘ing neatly an anged, and the shopkeepers attired in their best apparel. 
On arriving at the Has el Tin, we found the large open space in front 
of the palace occupied by an immense multitude, with large bodies of 
military <lrawn iqi in line along the external wall of the harem, and the 
public offu'es. The numerous gateways, arches, kiosks, &.c. were hung 
with lamps, which cast a brilliant light on the moving crowds below, 
lajaving onr beasts and attendants in the court, we ascended to the 
roof of Boghos Bey’s palace, w lienee, without being incommoded by 
the multitude, wc could command a vicAv over the whole city, whose 
extent was inarkevl by imuuuerable fires. All the ships being taste- 
fully lighted up from the deck to the mast-lu‘ad with sparkling lamps, 
and extending in long lines from .shore to shore, the harbour con- 
stituted the most spleiidiil portion of the spectacle, appearing, in the 
darkness of llie night, like some fairy scene, where m\riads of brilliant 
reflexes trembled on the bosom of the sea. The rockets, ami other 
species of fireworks, W'cre lot off' in great ahimdancc; and the nu- 
merous troo[)S assembleil in front ot the palace kept up a loud 
irregular discharge of nmsketry; hut there was otherwise extreme 
silence. Looking tlown into the spacious area beneath our feet, we 
beheld, by the ileep-red li*.d't ef the bursting rockets, and magnificent 
firew'orks, many fh* usand people moving to md fro ; but there were 
none of our 3uiro[)ean detuonstrations of popular joy, no cheering, no 
loud huzzas. bAen in tins n’oinent of pleasurable excitement, the 
hereditary inthienee of despotism ” as visible. It w ould, no iloiibt, 
have been regarded as a mark of disn;spcct to the Pasha and his harem, 
had the po[)iilaco i vinced their satisliiction at the successful termination 
of the war by shouts, clainouis, and boisterous incrriiiieut. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
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DCCLVII. Havin'i. completed my account of 
modern Egypt, I shall here enter briefly into tin* 
investigation of a question connected with its prin- 
cipal antiquities, — the origin and purj)Ose of the 
pyramids.* The hypotheses advanced on the subject 

* Ori a forniof eccasion, in niy “ Lives of Celebrated Travellers,” 
vol. i. p. 19., 1 si. jbf I y glanced at the theory here more fully developed. 
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by the learned arc already numerous ; some rc- 
ffardin}r them as observatories, others as tombs *, and 
others, again, as treasuries, or granaries.t In support 


Dr. Sliaw, with his usual sagacity, rejects the idea of their being 
tombs ; but, not thoroughly investigating the question, scciiis content, 
like Du Pauvv, to reganl them as fire-tcmples. — Travels, See. pp. 407. 
410. 4‘<^0. 

* Among the modern sup{)()rters of the sepulchral theory, the most 
distinguished is the learned (» reaves. — “That these pyramids were 
iutt^nded for sepulchres and monuments of tlie dead,” says he, “ is 
the constant opinion of most jiuthors, which liave writ of this argu- 
ment. l^iodorus expressly tells us, that Cheinrnis and Cephren, 
although they designed these two greater for their scpulchrc.s, if 
hihppcufd lhat uvitlivr of them were buried in them. Strabo judges all 
those iu*ar Memphis to have been the sepulchres of kings ; and, in 
particular, he calls another, near the Lake of Mceris, the sepulchre of 
Tsinandes. To which also the writings of the Arabians are consonant, 
who mak(* the three greater the inoiminents of Samid, Jfoiigib, and 
Hasfarinoun. And the Sabieans, the first of them the sepulchre of 
Seth, the second of Hermes, the third of Sab, the son of Hermes, from 
whom they suppose themselves denominated Sabmans. And if none of 
these authorities were extant, yet tiie tomb Ibund in the greatest 
pyramid puts it out of controv(‘.r.sy. Which may further be confirmed 
by the tt‘stimonv of I bn Abil Alokin, an Arabian, where he discourses 
of the wonders of lv.:ypt, who relates, that alter A1 Mainon, the 
Khalif of Babylon, had caused this pyramiil to be opened (about 800 
years sim!e), they found in it towards the top a chamber with an hollow 
stone, in which there was a statue of a man, and within it a man, upon 
whom was a breast-plate of gold, set with jewels; upon his breast was 
a sw ord of inestimable price, and at his head a carbuncle ot the bigness 
of an egg, shining like the light of day, ami upon him were characters 
writ with a pen, which no man understood.” — Pt/ramidographia, cj-r., 
p. — 4.1. But (ireaves seems to have overlookeil the fact^ that the 
great pyramid was certainly open in the time ol the Komans. He 
wais mistaken, also, in Mi|)posii)g tiiat the existence of a sarcophagus 
put the matter “ . ut of controversy,” since it would first be necessary 
to determine the u.se of the sarcophagus ; and of tliis, indeed, he is 
himself convinced ; h’** i'ul be supposed the question settled by the 
j)rescnce of the soros, he could .scarcely have thought it necessary to 
cite the marvellous relation of the Arab in support of his oiiinion. 

f The extreme improbability of this fancy is exposed by Sir Thomas 
Browne. “ More plainly may they mistake,” says he, ^ who, from 
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of these several opinions, iniich erudition and in- 
genuity niiglit, no doubt, be displayed ; but, if 
tliorougldy examined, they will, perhaps, be found 
all equally destitute of foundation. I shall not de- 
vote many arguments, however, to the refutation of 
these theories ; but content myself with proving that 
the pyramids were designed for a purpose not con- 
templated by any one of them. That they were not 
observatories is abundantly evident from the circum- 
stance of their having been originally covered with a 
coating of cement, a portion of whicli still remains 
on the upper part of the second, so smooth and slip- 
pery as when perfect to render the ascent to the apex 
utterly impracticable. Besides, it is not at all likely 
that twelve or thirteen observatories should have been 
erected close to each other. 41ic same argument 
applies to the third hypothesis. Wlience could have 
arisen the necessity for a city of treasuries ? Indeed, 
the inference to be drawn from the liistory of their 
founders is, that when the edifices wcj e comph ted 
they had no treasures left to deposit in them. And 
would the skirts of the desert, exposed to the in- 
cursions of the Bedouins, have been selected as the 
safest position for such structures? The idea that 
they are sepulchral monuments is much more con- 
sonant with the habits and character of the Egyptians, 
who regarded death as a species of slumber, from 

some analogy of naJiii*, (as if pyramid were derived from rrvfxw, 
conceivt ilic ptiMii pyramids to have been built for granaries ; or 
lot k for i\ y settioil int.imuH^nts about the deserts erc'cted for that 
inreiiiioii ; since tlv ir storo-ln^uscs were made in the great towns, accord- 
ing to Sicripture expression.” — Observations iqion several Plants men- 
ti >wd in Scrij)fu}\‘, ; 14.— Genesis, xli. 48. 
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wliicli tlic body, wlicii carefully preserved, was to be 
ultimately awakened, and re-united with its ancient 
possessor. I jn'oceed, however, to sliow why I regard 
this hypotliesis also as unfounded, though supported 
by the learning and research of the most able and 
laborious antiquarians, lint in combating these de- 
cisions I would by no means be understood to under- 
value or disparage the general character of their 
authors. Our predecessors, however, were no less 
liable than ourselves to error. Indeed, had their 
views been invariably correct on all points, nothing 
would be left for us but to adopt, with blind deference, 
the whole of tlieir theories in their various ramifica- 
tions. 

DCC'l.AMII. For what purpose, then, were the 
pyi’amids en‘cted ? As temples, sacred to that myste- 
riinis power by whose agency the ))rinciple of life is 
transuiitted iVov.i one being to another; known, in the 
ancient pagan world, by various names : — Bhavani*, 
Parvati, or ]\‘idma-devi in Uindoostan ; Mylitta in 
Assyria ; Mithra in Persia ; Ashtaroth or Astart6 
in Syria ; Alilat or Beltha in Arabia ; Athor in 
Egypt ; Aphrodite in Cj recce ; and \ enus in Italy. 

* Blnivinii benrs tlu' saiiio rank and clmractcr in the mythology of 
Uindoostan, as Atlua* in F.g^pt, and the Celestial Venus in Greece. — 
Ashtl. lit search, id. 1(17. — Cretizc)\ /id. dr r An tit], 1. i. e. 2. Cicero 
ejnnnerates tour goddessc's, denominated Venus by the ancients ; but 
ho ideritifus the fourth on!\ wltli Astartc; — “ Qnarta, Syria Tyroque 
coneepta, (jii:e A farre voeatnr; (juani Adt.nidi mipsisse proditum est.” 
— Dr Xat. JJmr. iii. - -Ca Pnusan. i. Id . — *S7. Anihros. adv. Si/minach, 
1. ii. a]). Larchrr^ Al:m, s'v Venus, p. 12. — Daniel. Heins, Lection, 
Thvocrit. p. 34o. 


VOI.. II. 
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Thougli it would bo highly uupliilosopliical to suppose 
that any ancient nation received its whole system 
of religion from anotlier, it a})pears to have? been 
altogether consistent with their practice occasionally 
to admit a new divinity into tlieir Pantlieoii ; a 
veiy curious examjile of whicli occurred in h^gypt, 
under the Ptolemies, where Serapis, a god of nortliern 
extraction, was formally imported, and laigrafted on 
the national superstition. The worshij) of Venus 
seems, in like manner, to have migrated iVom one 
country to another, commencing in the East ' , — that 
inexhaustible storehouse of mythologies, — and ibl- 
lowing the footsteps of the earliest colonies of man- 
kind. 

.DCCLIX, At what period the c'xteriial and 
public adoration of this goddess passed westward 
from India, its mother country, history enables us 
not to determine. It should be remarked, however, 
that, in its various removes, it underwent inimerous 
modifications ; assuming, in some countries, an ex- 
alted sjiiritual form, degenerating, in others, into 
lewd and degrading orgies ; but everywlu're dis- 
tinguished by a certain mystic veil which concealed 
its character and object from the vulgar. The nature 

* Avsiatic Researt hes, i. *^.50, t. — The united svudiol of Siva 

and Bhaviuii is thus descrihed : — Another imau(‘ of Siva is the 
I/mf!:ain, a smooth hUick sUmc, of most in ilic fonti, of a wit It 

a [}roje(tiou at die i)asc like tluMUoutli of a s|) 0 ()U.” — /IV/zy/, oh Uir 
of . >'■ J ihidoos/iVi. II, \:l. The projeetiou at the base is the 
>oiii. Ill iudia, tl) -e are inuumerahle temples coutaiuin^L; this double 
figure, and the women form it morning and evening witJi the clay 
of the Ganges. — ft'. i.v 12, 13. 
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and attributes of tlie Goddess herself were differently 
represented in different regions. Some regarded her 
as tlie air ; otliers, as tlie water ; and others again, as 
fire, or earth : but tliose competent to give a philoso- 
pliieal interpretation to the fable, understood by the 
Troy^fjmwj/xog * * * § , the passive vivifying principle, 
or the energy of nature, by which the harmony 
and Ix'auty of the universe, the succession of rational 
beings, animals, and plants, and even of the immortal 
Gods themselves, weic produced and preserved. This 
is the point of view in which she was contemplated 
by the Assyrians, who denominated her Mylitta, or 
(ieni4rix ; and her Persian and Arabian names had 
likewise tlie same signification, t From Assyria, 
which pro!)ably recc'ived the worship of Venus directly 
from India, the rites and ceremonies connected with 
it passed into Pluenicda, and were thence diffused 
through Cyprus and (ircTTr. t In all probability, 
it was ti’aiismitied through the same channel into 
Arabia. 

DCCLX. The Egyptians, surrounded by nations 
devoted to the worshij) of Venus Genetrix, could not 
long remain uninfluenced by their examjile. Myste- 
ries § of every kind were congenial to tlieir character; 

• Throcrit. JdjifL, xv. 109. 

f Schlru (ir J)iis Si/m, Si/u-. i1. 2. - - Unod, i. ISl. iii. H. — Macroh. 
Satiirudl. 21. — fhst. of Phdosoph.y n. 27, 2S. 

J PauMin. i. 1 1. — LutIut, MLWoin* sur VOnus, p. U. 

§ In tlin mysl cries it ^vas the UhaUiis, acconliii" to Tcr- 

tullian, that rcccivctl the. adoration of the initiated. This, however, is 
wholly improbable, being, as Castollanns observes, altogether at variance 

N N 2 
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more csjiecially tliose calculated to inflame the pas- 
sions, to foster voluptuousness, to communicate a new 
sting to sensuality, under the semblance of religion. 
Clieops, therefore, becoming a proselyte to the new 
religion, determined, in spite of the priests, to intro- 
duce it into Egypt. He proceeded even farther than 
this ; for, not content with obtaining toleration for 
his own novel divinity, whose adoration was connected 
with wanton rites, secret processions, exciting orgies, 
and obscene symbols, — all eminently agreeable to his 
people, — he opposed the worship of the popular 
fetish gods; — rams, goats, fishes, and serpents; and 
thus excited the wrath of their ministers, who, in 
narrating his actions to Herodotus, were incapable of 
restraining the hatred they still l)ore his nuanory. 

I w\as informed hy the same priests,” says the his- 
torian, “ that, till the reign of llhampsinitus, Egypt 
was not only remarkable for its abundances but lor its 
excellent laws. Cheops, who succeeded this ])rlnci*, 
degenerated into the extreinest profligacy of (onduct. 
He barred the avcniues to every temple, and forbad 
the Egyptians to offer sacrifices ; he next proceeded 
to make them labour servilely lor himself”* Here 
the purpose of the pyramids is clearly indicated. 


with the iiiythus. “ At Thcodoretus luitur e iiiiiliebris iiiui^rincin 
arciinis orgiis celuri prodidit. Jdijue iiiagis convciiit fiihiilLe ijiiani 
Clemens refert, et, ex eo, Arnobius.” Both these liUhers relat(; the 
btory uf Cei'cs ami Haubo at ^reat Icui^tli, and subjoin certain Oiphie 
versf s, graph, ;ally descriptive ut the circnnistance wliieh gave rise to 
the mysteries. — Ca\tcllanus, dc Festis Graronimy p, 113, 114. 

* Herodot., 1. ii. ( . 124. 
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Had tlie intention of Cheops been merely to build 
himself a tomb, wliere would have been the necessity 
ofelosing the temples, and prohibiting the offering of 
the ordinary sacriliees ? Jictween the construction of 
a sepulchre, and the abolishing of the popular worship, 
the connection is not very a])parent. And wlierefore 
should the pric'sts have dwelt upon the profligacy of 
liis conduct ? The building of the Labyrinth, and 
the vast palaces and temples of Mempliis and Thebes, 
re(]uired an almost equal prodigality of labour and 
ex])ense ; yet jio profligacy was imputed to their 
founders. 

IXX^LXL But the religion attempted to be 
introduced by Cheo])s was distinguished, in various 
countries, l)y extreme moral turpitude*; though, 
among a people like the Egyptians, whose superstition 
countenanced the IMeudesian enormities, such a cir- 
cumstance would rather have been regarded as a 
recommendation. “ Every woman,” observes Hero- 
dotus, in sj)eaking of Babylon, “ who is a native of 
the country, is obliged once in her life to attend at 

* Set* Staiilcv, Ilixt. of Pliilosopliy, p. 'ia. — “ Pliisieiirs nations 
ont cii I’icltk* l)i/arrt* irol)iii>:cr Ics jcuncs fillcs a imnioler, on honneur 
(rune (li\ Initc, ct pur line sortc <Ic prohtitiitL'ii saerec, cc tresor qui, 
an\ \c'ii\ ties Iviropeens, et tie Ja pinpart tit s jieuples, eonstituc la dot 
la pins pret iense.” " Les riienieiens paraissent avoir eu des fetes 
rclii;ienses, dcsipielleN la prostitution des remiiies de tout rang faisait 
partie.” — Xonrr//r.s Annn/rs drs ii. 173. — Exirent d^une 

.Dis.urtaiiou d<' llnnir. A>ni. ; xi. 3G1 . The same practice pre- 

vailed in Armenia. wIhto the sarrifice to<'!c place in the temple of 
Anaitis {Similar rites still subsist in the Philippine Islands, on the 
Gold Coast, in Brazil, in I’td.iti, and in Tibet. — Conf. Marco Polo, 
1. i. C.37. ii.38. 
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the temple of Venus, and prostitute herself to a 
stranger.”* A similar custom prevailed in Syria, 
Phoenicia t, Cyprus, and Africa ; and is still found 
in various parts of Tartary. (’heops, evidently 
desirous of leading his subjects into tlie practices of 
their neighbours, and prepared, like a thorough en- 
thusiast, to act up to his creed, began by setting them 
an example. “ Having exhausted his wealth,” says 
Herodotus, “ he was so flagitious that he ])rostituted 
his daughter, commanding her to make the most of 
her person. She com})lieil with licr father’s injunc- 
tions, but I was not told what sum she thus procured ; 
at the same time she took care to perpetuate the 
memory of herself; with wliieh view slie solicited 
every one of her lovers to present her with a stone. 
With these it is reported tlie middle of the three 
pyramids, fronting the larger one, was constructed.” t 


♦ Lib. i. c. 199. — “ The Vvomen also, with cortls ihcjii, sittiiu: 

in the ways, burn bran for perfunu*. But it’ any of theui, drawn by 
some that passetli by, lie with liim, slit* rejtroaelieth her fellow, that .^h(i 
was not tlioui>Iit as worthy as lier.sull’, nor her cord broken. — Hurnvh. 
xi. 42. 

+ It is said to have been abolisheil by Oinstantine at Udiopolh and 
Aphakn, Eumah, VH, \\h. \\\, e. OH. — Si>craf. Ilis/. Kiulrs.^ 

1. i. c. 18: — But the worship still prevails iii Mount Jiebauoii. “ Tim 
Ansarians are divided into several tribes or sects, amoni,^ whieh we 
distinguish tiu; Shaiusia, or adorers of the sun ; the; Kelbia, or wor- 
shijjper^ of the tlog ; and the Kadmousia, who, as I am assured, pay a 
particular homage to that j)art woim-n whi(’h eorresjjonds to the 
Priapiis. — Volnry^ Travr/s in Si/ria and vol. ii. p. .5. — On the 

Shamsia sect, see Hydt\ Ifisi. Ud. Vrt, Prrsar.j p. 

:{: Lib. ii. c. 126. — Valerius Maximus, after praising the Hindoo 
women who ?K*rtoi med ayz// (hunied themselves), adds, — ‘‘ (_'ui gloria; 
]^oe>\caruin f miinarum, ut ex coniparatione tnrpius apparent, ficdecu.s 
subnet tarn. SicciJ cuim i’aniim e.st Veneris, in (piod se matronre con- 
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If these stones were designed to erect a temple to 
Venus, there wiis something rational in the recpicst ; 
hut notliing more ])re]K)sterous can he conceived than 
a courtt\san demanding, as the price of her favours, a 
stone for her tomb. 1 laving described the labours of 
C'ephrenes, in the same pious work, the historian 
adds : — “ Thus I’or the space of one hundred and 
six years tlie Egy[)tians were exposed to every species 
of o])])ression and calamity, not having, in all this 
period, permission to worship in their temples.”^ 

DCXTAil. 'riiough Herodotus mentions a tra- 
dition, according to which tlie body of (>lieops was 
interred in tlie (Jreat Pyramid, lie could not have 
regarded the work of (Tphreues as a tomb ; since he 
observes that ‘‘ it has no subteri'aneous chambers.’’ t 
V lie]i Diodorus visited Egypt, the jiriests had manu- 
lactured a dillerent tradition, more consonant, per- 
haps, with liistorical truth, though still associated 
with tlu‘ erroneous idea of a se])ulchre. “ The 
kings,” he observes, ‘‘ designed these ])yramids for 
their sepulclins, yc't it happened that their remains 
were not here deposited. The jieople were so ex- 
asperated against them, by the severe labours they 
had been compelled to endure ; and were so enraged 


ferebant ; at(juc indo. pvoct-dentrs ad qiucstuni, dotes, corporis injuria 
coutralu bant, honesUi viiniir.un r-.uu inlionesto vinculo conjugia junc- 
turie.” — liil). U. c. \i. ^ lo. 

'■ j lerodotus, 1. n. c. 1’^*. 

f 111 tins he was inistalvei:, or, rather, iiiisinformcd by tlie priests, as 
tile labours ot Belzoni have ilemoustrated. 
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at the oppressive cruelty of’ their princes, tliat they 
threatened to take their bodies from their tombs, and 
cast them to the dogs. Both of tliem, therefore, 
wlien dying, ordered their relatives to bury them in 
some secret place.” Upon this passage it may be 
remarked, that it is absurd to suppose a people who 
tamely submitted to despotism during fifty years, 
— for so long did Cheops reign, — shoidd have 
ventured, a little before his death, to utter so insulting 
a menace. But, admitting this to be jmssible, what 
should induce them, immediately on the accession of 
Cephrenes, to return to their servile mood, and 
submit, during other fifty-six years, to the same 
oppressive cruelty ? Little, 1 imagine, was to be 
apprehended from a nation who had been de])rived 
for more than a century of tlu' exercise of their 
ancient superstitions by the fanatical f()unders of a 
new sect, withc^t making a single effort, which history 
has thought worth rccoiding, in behalf of their 
temples and household gods. 

DCCLXIII. We, however, discover, from the 
relation of Diodorus, that, whatever was the original 
design of the pyramids, the bodies of the founders 
were never deposited in them ; for the testimony of 
the Arabian writer, cited by (Ireaves, who pretends 
that a human mummy was found in the sarco])hagus, 
is conceived in too marvellous a style to be ^vorthy 
of the slightest credit. ]hit, since there is a sarco- 
phagus St 11 existing in what is commonly termed 
the King’s Chamber, is it not probable that it was 
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designed for the reception of a mummy ? I conceive 
it to have been jilaoed there expressly for the purpose 
of containing an embalmed body, tliough not that of 
a man. Venus, it is well known, was worshipped in 
Egypt, — as she is still in India, — under the form 
of a cow * ; and this sacred animal, adored, during 
life, as the living material representative of the 
divinity, the slayer of which, even by accident, 
incnri'ed the guilt and the punishment of sacrilege, 
was embalmed, when dead, with the utmost cost and 
magnilicence, and interred in some holy depository. 
Even her image, regarded as the chosen symbol of 
Athor, the Goddess of Eccmidity, conveyed jin idea 
of sanctity and licatitude beyond mere mortal ex- 
istence. Mycerinus, the successor of Cephrenes, 
being actuated liy a less liinatical spirit, allowed the 
ordinary temjiles to be thrown open, though he con- 
tinued to uphold the doctrines of the new sect, and 
erected a pyramid to Athor. V hen, however, his 
only daughter had b('en snatched from him by defith, 
and he conceived the design of honouring her by a 
funeral more than ordinarily sumptuous and splendid, 
it was not in the pyramid that her beloved remains 
were jilaced. “ lie enclosed her body in a heifer 
made o(‘ wood, and richly ornamented with gold. 
Th is heifer was not buried ; it remained even to my 
time, in the jialace of Sais, placed in a superb hall. 

* Tn the inystovioiis laiiiTuage of the Brahniins, the cow, as the symbol 
of Bhavani, is tleclare.l to ht*. the “ Mother of the Cioas — Ward, Re- 
ligiov, tS'c. of tf IV llindrjs, ui. 19(5.-— Cf. JuhUmski, de Or\g. Cultus Tan- 
rorum. Vide ct Panth, lEgi/pL, .4. 5^7. ll5o. 
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Every day costly aromatics were burned before it, 
and every night it was splendidly illuiniiiated. The 
body of this lieifer is covei-ed with a ])urj)le cloth, 
whilst the liead and neck are very richly gilt : 
between the horns there is a goldc‘n star ; it is made 
to recline on its knees, and is about the size of a large 
cow. Every year it is brought from its a])artm(‘nt ; 
at the period when the Egy])tians flagellates tlunu- 
selves in honour of a certain god whom it does not 
become me to name, this heifer is product‘d to the 
light ; it was the request, tliey say, of the dying 
princess to her father, that she miglit once every 
year behold the sun/’ In this narration we dis- 
cover res])ect for the deceased princess artfully 
blended with tlie worship of Athor, which ulti- 
mately prevailed, and was diffused ovc'r tlie wlmle 
land of Egyj)t. 

* flcTodotus, ]. ii. c. \' 29 — In tlir (*(litlons nt Hiroilotiis hy 
Gronoviiis anil W nssclin^, there is an enuraviny, supposed h\ so\eral 
writers to rej)reseiit this eovv. ’h'yant, h.owi'vi r, ronsidi reO it In he a 
bull; and on this mistake, — tor the liead is eleaily tliiit • t‘ a cow, -• 
“ Larcher,” says Beloe, “ is \ery severe on Mr. Uiw.nit .” Ihit, “ how 
Lurcher found out that this print represents a cow, and notaI)iill, does 
not appciir.” The JTencij translator proha'nK examincil it more 
minutely than Mr. J^eloe, who adds, — r>esides all this, Ui rodotiis 
does not say that he saw either bull or lieiier. lie ^ays, iiuleeil, tlmt 
it remained to his time, hut that he rehites oii]\ what he w;:s told.’’ It 
is searcely credible th;it this wa:; writtim hy a m;in wlio liad tnn Jshited 
Herodotus; for, thoui'ii the histr i.in does not say, in so maii\ words, 
that he s;i\v the eov , lie imikes us clearly understand that he did, hy 
observing, — “ In an adjoining apartment ;ire deposited statues of the 
ditt'erent concubines of Mycernius. 1 myself saw tlie hands l} ing on 
the ground, merely, as 1 thought, from the ellect of time.” ii. 131. 
Now, being in this a[)artnient which eontained the eoneul)ines, it is to 
be presume..! that he stepped into the next, containing the cow . 
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DCCLXIV. T have observed above, that the 
sarcopliagi in the pyramids were probably designed 
to receive the embalmed body of a cow ; and in the 
one opened by lielzoni, among a (juantity of earth 
and rubbisli, bones were tbnnd, wliich, on being con- 
veyed to London, were declared to be those of a bull; 
blit, perhaps, the examiners were led to this decision 
by being more familiar with Apis than with Athor. 
At all events, the pyramids were destined to contain 
the mummy of the female animal, the living symbol 
of that powc‘r whose nature they mystically signified 
by their external configuration. Each face of the 
perfect pyramid represents an eipiilateral triangle, 
with its base on the earth, and its apex pointing 
heavenward. Under this form, which represents the 
xTs)^ y*jvirx,iiCz''{o^, or Yoni, Venus has been worshipped, 
from the remotest anticpiity, in Ilindoostan, and 
various other countries of the East. The rudeness 
of the re])resentation, and the very distant resem- 
blance of the idol to tlie thing typified, by no means 
invalidate our inl’erence, which is founded on in- 
numendile authorities, whose testimony it would be 
imjiossibie to reject or disparage. In India and 
Cireece, the idols and towers erected in honour of the 
Phallus, were likewise imperfect in their shape ; 
rendered so, not from decorum, — for no man regards 
his god as an object of shame, — but through the 
inability of the artists to produce any thing superior ; 
and afterwards, when time had cast over the rough 
primitive' idol tlie hue and appearance of antiquity, 
it was venerated for the ages it had endured, and 
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imitated, as far as possible, in coiiscMjuencc of tliis 
very veneration. Tims the triangle *, the delta, the 
pyramid, the cone, and the oblong (‘irclet, infinitely 
varied and modified in dillerent ages and countries, 
retained under every change their original typical 
signification, and were regarded with religious awe 
and reverence as symbols of the passive power of 
nature, by wliich every thing that breathes the breath 
of life is projected into existence. 

DCCLXV. As the ])hallus, therefore, was wor- 
shipped as the syudiol of the^'E^mt; Trpmroyovrjg, the 
spirit or intellect, wliich ‘‘ brooded o’er the vast 
abyss, and made it jiregnant,” so the kteis, or yoni, 
received adoration as tlie generative power of nature, 
by the concurrence of whose passive energy the uni- 
verse was wanned into life and motion, t To de- 
scribe the rites and ceremonies by which this worship 
was accompanied in various countries, forms no por- 


* Several aiiticjiiariaiis confuund tin* symbols oi’ tin* svMV/.v, or feiDalc 
powers of the divinities, with the symbols oftlie divinities tliemsel ves. 
Thus, the conical emblem ol' Astartc has been jnistjjken Tor that of 
Baal. — JJaiimkrr, A//,sv.v7. j). ll:h In Imlia, also, careh^ss in- 

vestigators have fallen into the same error. “ Baednis, or Osiris, was 
represented by an e(|i]ilatc*rtd triangle; Siva has the same hierogly|)liic : 
the worship of Baeehiis was the same as that whith is [)aid to Siva; 
it had the same obscenities, the same bloody rites, jnul the same emhlem 
of the generative [)ower.” Ptilt rsotjAsiut. Hrs. \iii. oO, But Osiris 
was not represented by the triangle, winch was the; synihol of Atln)r, or 
Venus. Porphi/r. n,- Kn.'icb. l*ra}i. Krau, iii. tlS. 

■f St. Augustin. DcOivitatc Dei, 1. vi. c.lh — “ Oh hoc Eihero eamdem 
virilem corjtoris nartern in t(‘mplo poni, hemincam Lihcra*.” l.c. Veneri. 

— Viilc ci 1. r d. c, ‘<?0. H. Kal irpuatTL ry? ra airoppyra a vp.S()\aj 

opiyu.’Oi/, KTels yvt/aiKems’ ?> ^rrrii/, i;ai piVirriKccs c/Vcm, 

fidpiou yovaiKiiov* Clem, Alexand. Cohort, ad Gentes, i. 19. ed. Oxon. 171.5, 
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tioii of iny present ilesigu ; vvliicli is not to amuse 
the iinagiiuitioii by [jjay iniag'cs and florid pictures, 
but to pursue a (]uesti()ii of dry antiquarian research, 
destitute ol‘ every cliaruL but that of exciting or 
gratifying curiosity. Tliat tlic generative power of 
nature received, under the name of Venus, the ad(Jr- 
atioii of the l^igaii world, is universally known, how- 
ever, and admitted. It oidy remains, therefore, to 
iiupn're wlietber tlie triangle, or the jiyramid, which 
is a figure triangubu* on all sides, was regarded by the 
ancients as a symbol of tlie feminine nature. Winck- 
elmann speaking of tlie warlik(‘ trophies erected by 
the Kgy]itians, in the several countries they subdued, 
observes, — \ous ignorons, si les I lermes caracterises 
par la nature temiiiims et criges jiar Sesostris dans les 
pays ((ii’il evait comniis sans resistance, avaient ct6 
figures de la meme mainere ; on si, pour indiquer le 
sex(‘, ils avaient uu triangle, par lequel les Kgyptiens 
avoient contiime de \v dessiner.” t Perhaps, however, 
the barbarous con([uer()r, if his wars are to be regarded 
as historical events, did not condescend to adopt the 
language of symbol, since, according to Diodorus, 
the aloohu rivopoc was sculptured, in its natural form, 
on the pillars of the brave, t 

Hist. (Ic TArl, Xi‘. t.i. p.S. 

f On tlu’ symbolical sio;niikalion ot* the triangle, see likewise IT Han- 
cnrnllr, UrrhcrclK'S sur les Arts, t.i. j). 178, 179. — And Hifdcy Hist. 
RcL Vrf, Vrrsar. p. 1 lo. 

t Cuuf. Jn.s’rii/i. Ant. And. I . viii. 1 0. — JTcnuLn. 102. — Margaret, 

Queen ot‘ DenmarK, sAio Mjceecdcd her husband ILujuin, in 1376, 
having subilned the Swedes, '.‘xereisod the most tyrannical sway over 
them ; ‘‘ adilunt, in d<aleeus qno»rie gentis siuv, et veluti socordiam 
exprobando viris ; ca pane, qii un in faaniiiis natura tectaui vult, num- 
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DCCLXVI. The same symbol was adopted by 
different nations to exj)ress tlie same idea ; but among 
no people, perhaps, \vas it reproduced so fVecjiiently, 
or with so nincli A^ariety and so many modifications, 
as among the Egy])tians. — Everywhere on their mo- 
nftmeiits it makes a conspicuous figure, generally in 
connection with female divinities sii])posed to preside 
over the production of living beings ; more particu- 
larly Athor and Isis; the former the Goddess of’ the 
vivifying power, the latter of maternity. In all cases 
it is emblematical of the sex.* Nature itself, in the 
opinion of the Orientals, lias im2)ressed this mysterious 
figure on the bosom of the lotus t; whence the 
religious adoration of that flower in India and Egypt, 
'^riie generative influence ol’tlie sun was represented, 
in symbolical language, by a bull. l>ut in the my- 
thology, and mystic jdiilosophy of the Egyptians, tluj 
female powTr was supposed to be of mon* efficacy than 
the male, — whence the superior influence of women 
in civil society, — and A])is himself was worshi])ped 
less on his own account, than for the sacied figure of 

mum siumassc*.” — PoiifauuSy Her. Dnnirar. //m 7. ful. |). 61 1, /ri-.j. 

Kiai . — Elias llrennrrus, Thrsanr. Xiinnn. Siififoth, p. 'J'ali. iii. 

^ “ Vishnu and ]6*it’tliivi (V'enus) arc hcverally ty])ific(l hy an etjui- 
latcral triangle (which likewise gives an idea ()rca])acit y ), and conjointly, 
when their powers are supposed to be combined, by two such eq\Kil 
triangles intersecting each other .” — Asiatic Researches^ i. 1^5. 

f The Indians eonnnonly represent this mystery ol’ their pliysiolo- 
gieal religion by the emblem of a nyiiipha^a or lotus, Hoating like a boat 
on the boniiflh'ss ocean; where the whole plant signifies both the earth 
arid U r two j. inciples of its fecundation ; the germ is both Mem and 
the ImgM.m ; the petai'» and rikiments are the inoimtains, which encircle 
Mem, and are also a type of the yoni.” — Asiat. lies, i. 134. 
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tlip yoni or delta which he bore upon his forehead. 
“ 'Idiis A])is, or l‘]])aphus, is tlie calf of a cow which 
can liave no more youn<f. 'I'lie l']gyj)tians say that 
on this oeeasion the eow is struck witli liulitniiifr, 
from vvliicli slio coiiocives and briiios forth Apis. 
J he yoiiiio’ one so jmxlueed, and tlius named, is 
known hy certain marks : tlie skin is black, bnt on 
its fbreliead is a white star of a trianoailar form.”* 
Plutarch accounts differently for the production of 
Aj)is. "The priests,” he obsfU’ves, “ affirm that the 
moon sJieds a generative lii>'lit, with wliicJi, should a 
cow wantiiii*; tlu‘ bull be struck, she conceives Apis, 
who bears the sign of that ]>lanet.” And Larcher, a 
diligcait anticpiarian, remarks that tliis taurine divinity 
was sac rcai to the moon, whose influence over the 
production of living beings was believed as an article 
of faith among the ancients, t 

1 )CCLX V 11. It ap])ears to have been ineonsisteiit 
with the character of many ancient nations, — among 
which the i^^gyptijiiis may be regarded as the chief, — 

llcrodotii."’, J.iii. c. — Id the coriiinoii lv\l of this historian wo 
Inul Ae.v/aV TCT/'a 7 avw; hilt Holoo has viTv properly adopted the readinii: 
approved hy .lahlonski, ( I^iutii. .1\i:\pt. h iv. Wi'ssolinir, Diss. 

I lerodot. j). 17/3., and \ aleki nai-r; whieh substitutes At lcyiIp Tirpiywi'oi', in 
iieeordanee with all existini: luoinunenls. I have olsewlu;re described u 
fiiiiin* of Apis with the triaiiude on the forehead.— A' ol. i. [>. r^l. 

f I{)8e Sol iiuinihiiJi oir.neni si;;': Jiici* eonipleat, ah eoipie Lima 
inluminata !>;ra\ idite. es et partus adh rat luatm iiatesipic ^i^nendi. Quaj 
copiilatio reriinu et (juaie eoti'^entinens ad iiuindi iueolmhitateiu coag- 
inentatio natnne, (|Deni noe nw.vet; hune borum nihil uiU|iiaiD repu- 
tavisse certo seio.” — ^ ' J)r ^ ititrd Dcorunu Lii. c. iG. p. 21G. ed. 

Davis. 
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to express the philosophical truths with which they 
were acquainted, in a plain manner, intelligible to 
the apprehension of all men ; symbols and mystery, 
like sauce and condiments in cookery, communicating 
to knowledge a superior relish, adapted to the ])alate 
of intellectual epicures. According to their system of 
physiology, the female principle exercises a moi e im- 
portant influence than the male in the transmission 
and origination of animal life : for which reason Isis 
was superior in honour to (Isiris; and Athor, as 
“ Mother of the Universe,” to all the (Jods of 
their Pantheon. It was, therefore, perlectly natural 
they should adore the female divinities with extraordi- 
nary fervour and enthusiasm. But they were anthro- 
pomorphites. The deities of their imagination all wore 
the human form ; and selecting, from the lig\ires 
of their Goddesses, the characteristic y.ar ’ 
of their feminine nature, which had, perhaps, been 
represented from time immemorial by the triangk' or 
delta*, they erected this mystic symbol as at once a 
temple and an idol. Such is the origin of the J’yra- 
mids, which consist of four prodigious triangles, 
placed on a quadrangular basis, and inclined so as to 
form a support to each other. Writers little ac- 

“ UvpaixlSas Be Kal vSe\i(TKOvs ry Trvphs ourr/a, Kal Bia tovto Kal 
Tots 'OXvpLiriots 0€orv’ cutrirep a6 Kcti'ov pXv T// Be KvXivBpoVy (Tiropa 

Be Kal yeveaei (paXyTay Ka\ to rplywvou (TxVfJiUy Bia rb /nopiou rys liiTjAf/ay.” — 
Enseh, Pra’pnr, Pvaii^, 1. iii. p. 98. D. Par. lG:i8. — Conf. 

Caiflusy Rt‘cuf:il (V Aulujuit. t. i. p.4'3. — yEgypti figura traditur ossu 
rpiyui/ou et 5 €Atcot«;', Ernloslhrni Catnd. c. 20. — Thcom ad Arati PhaiioDi. 
V- 235. ap. Valckniacr. ad Ilrrodol. iii. 28, — DalaurCy Dicu.v (icncratrUrSy 
16G. } 80, 181. — Brorizi d* Ercolanoy vi. pi. 98. — Maimon, ap. Palricky 
Comment, on ExoduHy Chap, xxviii. 
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quainted with the history of ancient religions are, how- 
ever, cxtreuiely excusable for doubting the existence 
of so extravasxaiit an aberration of human reason ; but. 
Oil this point, we are not reduced to a reliance on the 
testimony of anticpiity ; tlic worship of the yoni being 
still widely spread in llindoostan, not merely under 
the symboli(‘al form of the pyramid, but in the living 
woman. Every month the pious llrahmin places his 
wife disrolxMl on a seat or pedestal, and adores the 
symbol of llhavani in her person.* 

DCX'LXVIIl. The worship of the kteis, or yoni, 
liaving, tlierefore, been much too widely spread, and 
endured through too many ages, to be called in 
(piestion, it merely remains to be proved, that it was 
symbolically represented by the delta or triangle, and 
adored under this form, variously modified. On the 
lirst point, numerous authorities might be adduced.t 
Anti([uarians and mythologists, when these subjects 
lirst bciiaii to command some degree ot attention in 
modern luirope, imagined the pyramidal or conical 
shape of the statues of Venus to have proceeded fiom 
the ignorance of the devotees. dliose primitive 
idolaters, says Brotier, knew no other iiietliod of 
representing their (joddess than by a large round 

* IVard^ flisfon/y RrUgJou^Sfc.tif l/ic IUndooSy\o\/u p|). Ui:? IDK 

-{- A/Xra Cht 4. cloiiKMituni, ct jjudciuiniu — CoiiHttmt, Lex, 

in voce. — AeAru vocatur a ct)inicis ct piul. luul. sicut et ac 

ct Kfr\ 7 }r^ all ns<l' }?i, ut triulit Faistatliiiis, loai). S^uidas 

aiitcin, post(jnani -'ixit S-'-Ara sli^nificare rh '^waiKftoy aidomr\ siilijnniiit, 
d€Arai TrayarfriAjutyai. — ^ ^Iris/op/utn. A. I , j 1 . — Si'fiol. bj usldth. 0(h/s, 
2-29. — Diodor. Sicct. i ’iO. J'i. — Jirumk. Arlsloph.\l.Vi^). — Kustvi\ 

— Vd/h’u, Jdn?iioz. p.::?SJ. — Ahp/i. Thesanr. in vocc. 

O O 
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stone, to which succeeded images oi’ a conical form. 
Maximus Tyrius, in his pedantic but curious disser- 
tations, observes, — ‘‘ Among tlie Piconians, the image 
of the sun, wliich they worsliip, is merely a small 
round piece of stone or wood, iixed on a long pole. 
The Arabians, likewise, pay homage* to I know not 
what god, w^hich they represent by a (juadrangnlar 
stone. And the Paphians, wlm adore \'enus, have 
an image of that goddess wliich yon can com])arc‘ to 
nothing but a white* pyramid.” Tacitus, likewise, 
in a very remarkable passage, cone*erni]ig the origin 
and nature of the Cyprian divinity, reauarks, — ‘‘ d'he 
imatre of the a’oddess is not in tlui human form, but 
consists ol' a circular bhx'k, broad at tlie basis, anel 
diminisliing gradually to a point, like the nu'ta, 
or goal, of the 1 lippoelrome ^ but the cause is 
unknown,” t 

DCCLXJX. It is very pro])erly nanarked by tht* 
author of the Anticiuities oi‘ 1 ferculaneum,” 
Maximus Tyrius, in the passage above cited, must 
not be understooel as sjieaking with geometrical ( x- 
actness, but of a hgure reseanliling that ol' the ])yra- 
niid. Idols of a similar I’orm are found on the im'dais 
of J3riisus, Vespasian, and 'IVajan.l Spaidieim also 

Disscria/. xxxviii. pp. lOo, • Ilaytof? w tov Tt>c>? 

to ^yaXfxa ovk hu e'lKuaaii no ') Trupetutoi Kfvicrj. 

'(' Ilmtor. l.ii. c. C — Servius, ;ii lii.. i oniii)CMtar\ mi tlic l iii'jid. 
alludes also to the ionii of the idol, hut is e(jually silviit respeetiui: tlu* 
cause. “ Apud Cyprlos Venus in luoduiu umhiiiri, vel, ut, (juidani 
soluut, eo..tur.” JEunil i. — ■ \’i<l. Erkhci^ Dod. Xhhi. I c/. 

Cyprus, iii. Si- h7. 

J Cl’c po-o(uio vceersi presso il Datiiu/, (• presso il \ aillauf. — Vitlurc 
Anf 'iche iXKn^thinOy t. ii. p. 215. 
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romarks that, on the coins of various cities, Venus is 
soinetiines represented as a cone, sometimes as a 
pyramid, and sometimes, again, as an obelisk ; per- 
fectly resembling tlie antique fresco discovered at 
Herculaneum. The idol ])laced uj)on the altar in 
this extraordinary painting exactly corresponds with 
the description of Tacitus, and nearly approaches 
the form of the meta delineated on meilals and other 
ancient monuments. t Other gods, endued, though 
in an inferior degree, with the same generative in- 
duenc(‘, are likewise sup|)osed to havx* been rej)re- 
s(‘nted in the ])yramidal form : among otliers, the 
god Haal, or the sun, woj-shipped at Emesa, in Syria. 
Such is the opinion of the learned author of the 
“ Pitture Aiitiche;” but as, throughout Syi*ia, tlie 
rites of Ikial t and .Vstarte were iiitermingled, and 
and their iaiu's fre(piently the same, it seems more 
I'casonable to conclude, that the ])yiamidal stone 
brouglit to Itome by I leliogabalus, though found 
in the temple of Baal^, was the symbol of AstartC, 
the cotemplar divinity. From Syria and Eluenicia 
the joint vvorshij) ol’ these deities passed into ( Jreece, 
where Haul, transformed into A])ollo or ^Vdonis, 

* Dissert, do I's. el Pnes. Niiin. Ant. pp. ISI^ — iS.e 

Coni'. in \iini. l i t. An/. Am^ns/in. Aix /i'n'j). Tamu'. Lai. 

lid/. AniL Si-hnfl. pi. 29. No. (ioa., pi. .'it). No. 7o7., j)l. o t. No. IPD., 
pi. ,“>(). No. I Kili. — DHurc Aniu lic (V I'.rcolano^ t. ii, '-71, 2"il). 

( 'onl*, llaniaicv Alien'll. Phani '. MS, 1 U). — “ .liiin quovl iul sin- 
iiiihis illiiis triadis pei'sona.'. .nimrl, Astarte i‘\ miiniiiis LvpaevAA]\ovs 
iialura (‘ad('ni esl ;u; Sol t.af semis, Sic. j). 1.7:. 

AlOostis iOTi j.A") ~ruj ?' Trq»ic/>p^)7;v, t)^vr')]ra. — 1 h'rodiun.y 

jii. ,a. — V'n/r ct Pasanh. ad Lamprid. cl Sa/ni. ad — Sc/den. dc 

J)iis Si/ris. Sjfulat^ni.. 11. 7, — Coni'. Uamakcr. Misvcll Pha-fiic. p. 1 I a. 

o o "Z 
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receivetl tlie impassioned adoration of the dames of 
Hellas. At Mirgara, says Paiisanias, Apollo Carious 
is i-cproseiited by a small ])yramulal stone.* A])ollo 
7 \g'ueus, or, according to otliers, Pacclnis, commonly 
placed by the ancients before the doors of tlieir 
lionses, was fashioned like an obelisk, or conical 
pillar : as Suidas ex])resses it. At 

Sicyoii, Jupiter, also, according* to Paiisanias, was re- 
presented in the form of a pyramid, and Diana like 
a column t : ‘‘et ratio in obsenro,’’ as Tacitus, on 
another occasion, observes. 

l^CCLXX. Ihit, perhaps, if we consider the 
nature of the ancient jiagan theology, this obscurity 
may, in some deg*r(‘e, disajipear ; for the primitive 
divinity, the root of all existence, the fountain of 
life and fecundity, was regarded as inas(‘ulo-lemi- 
nine ; and might, therefore, be rejn'esented of either 
sex, or as a hermajdirodite uniting both. Pierius 
Valeriamis conjectures that, by the ])yramid, the 
ancients intended to tyjnly nature itself, or matter, 
sjn’inging from chaos into life. 1- And in this lie 


* 5 e . . . , hiOus Trvpafudos ov rovrov 

*krt^KK(jiva ovofia^ov^L Kapivoi'. — V. 1. 

'f* UupapLi^i 5e 6 MetA/x^os (Zet'v) if 5t (’'Aprt/.as' Trarpwa) icun'i forlu ilnaa- 
p.lvr\. ii. — The aut/ior of tlic “ Pittiirc Anticlu*,” cVr. (*()iij(*('tmHs- 
howovti*, with considerable ini:einnt\, tfiat, as Jove and A])ollo, aciord- 
inir to Selden (IJc J)iis Sj/ris, Si/ut, ii. were.' on)\^ so jnany personi- 
fications of the element ol’ fire, they may here he rc'ijjarded as identical 
with Venu'<. the motlier ol’ laive ; wdio is lu:rselt’ a snlitile tlaiue per- 
vatling L.'ll things; est mollis flarnma medullas.” 

j ‘‘ 1 \t p, ramidem Vh^teres renmi naturam et snhstantiam illam in- 
onncii. I'orma.s rreipientim significare vohic'rnnt,” lih. lx. — On the 
tri I’lgular haa: of a liron/.!- statue of Apollo or nacchus, engraved in 
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a])proadies ])liilosopliicaI accuracy ; since, as I have 
already shown, they understood l)y this mysterious 
symbol that power of nature by which matter, pre- 
viously inanimate, is moulded into form, and endued 
with vitality. In the obelisk, the emblems of the 
masculine and feminine divinities are united ; the 
shaft, so to say, tyj)ifyin»' the solar beam, and its 
pyramidal crest the kteis, or yoni, symbolical of the 
universal mother; who, as Pausanias expresses it, was 
older even than the Pates. That no doubt might 
I’emain respecting the nature and office of the deity 
represented by the ])yramid, we find her rites mingled 
at l^l])bos with the adoration of the Phallus. Cinyras, 
says Clemens of Alexandria, the king who intro- 
duced the w'orshi]) of‘ Venus into C-yprus, and erected 
the temple in which, her mysterious image was set 
up, ordained that to each of the initiated should be 
given an image ol tlu^ Phallus, Tzxixy]oirjv 
as a symbol of t’ertility.* 

DPPLXXl. IXen those nations of the East 
who, having lost, in process of time, the knowledge 
of their original purjiose, regai'ded the pyramids as 


jMiddh’toii’s Antl(|ul:iLS, tab. xli., is a small {nramidal proji.'ction, 
c l(»sc’l\ rcscmbliiiii flic imairc of tlic J*a|)liia!i V cmis. — / /f/c Aiitiq. 
j\li(idlrto)t^ ji. I 17. — I/ird, r/c Lncnn, 1. vi. c. 1 1. |). b(j7. — DulaurCy 
J)i(’i{,v pji. sSCf, \X\. 

* !i. U». — riHinr Ant'uhi 'PKrrolano, t. ii. {>. — ■ 

Qiii \{‘rd ( '; i)n;c Waicri initiabantiu', cus c'‘rtas qunsdain 
.stipes I lea' intidis.se i.-Ldni.i.-., et ri'tnii?.Ne PlialUis, a .saecrdotibus sibi 
donato.s, tamjiiam pmpitii jHiiniiiiN .syna.” — Anioh. Cant. Gent. 1. v. ap. 
Antiqmt, MiddUton. p[). 


O O 
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tombs, still, nevertheless, invested them with a sacred 
cliaraclei’. 1 he Sabieans “ go on pilgrimage to a 
place near the city of ITarran, in Mesopotamia, where 
great numbers of tliem dwell ; and they have also 
great j'espect for the temple of Mekka, and the pyra- 
mids ot Kgypt ; fancying these last to be the sepul- 
chres of Seth, and of Enoch and Sabi, his two sons, 
whom they look on as the first propagators of their 
religion. At these structures they sacrilice a cock 
and a black calf, and offer up incense.”* A similar 
adoration ^vas offered up in caves of a certain form, 
wliich were likewise sup])osed to represent the same 
object. “ The most ancient oracle and place of wor- 
ship at Delplios, was that of the fkirth, in a cave 
which was called 7>c/p/#/, an obsolete (ireek word, 
synonymous with //o?// in Sanscrit : for it is the 
opinion of devout Hindoos, tliat caves are sybinols of 
the sacred yoni. d'his o|)inion ])revailed also in the 
West ; for, perlbrations and clefts in stones and n)cks 
were called amiaJJIdhitll, by the first Christians; who 
always bestowed the appellation of Devils on the deities 
of the lieathen. Perforated stones are not unconnnoii 
in India ; and devout people ])ass through them, when 
the opening will admit of it, in order to be regene- 
rated. If tJie hole b(‘ too small, they put either the 
hand or I’oot through it, and with a sullicient degree 
of faith, it an wers nearly the same purpose.”! 
“ d he \avanas originally worshipped the sacred yoni 
alone, which they considered as the sole author of 

* .Srt/r, Prchiuhidrif iJiaconrsc fo Ihe Kor(i)i^ vol. i. 

t -'isiotic vol. vi. 
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their being; but learned pundits suppose, that, when 
we rc'ad in the* above h'geiid (not liere repeated) that 
tlie king ot the Yavanas adojited for liis son an 
avatara of Mahadeva, it implies also, that himself, 
with his subjects, admitted the worship of the Lingain 
or Phallus/’* 

DCC/LXXII. It was remarked, at the commence- 
ment, tliat the wa)i*sliip of the Pa|)liian Venus, wdiicli 
tile ancients could trace no firther eastward tlian 
Assyria, jirobalily took its rise in India, where a 
similar religion still pi*evails. (irose, an able and 
in(jiiisitiv(‘ travellej’, discovered and investigated Avith 
C(msi(l('ral)le ingcauiity the identity of this mystic 
deity of the Hindoos with the goddess adored in the 
\V(‘st, and tlH‘ similarity of the rites jiractised in 
honour ol’each. “ Amongst many other conjectural 
instances, may b(‘ (|uoted tlu‘ image of tlie Paphian 
\ enus, ibr the i'ovm of which Tacitus could not 
account, not bcu’ng in any thing resembling the human 
one, l)ut orbicularly rising Ifom a broad basivS, and, in 
the nature of a race-goal, tapering to a narrow-^ apex 
a-top : which is exactly the figure ol' the idol in India, 
(amsecrated to siu'h an oHh'e as that heathen deity 
^vas supposi'd to preside over, and to which, on the 
borders especially of the (Janges, the CJentoo virgins 


■ p./OO. till' (iooil, Ur t'MKi, oi* ilic crcatiiiL!: power, 

wjiM a-lci'}) at till oi’f'u' al»\s.s ; flic ncnci'ative poM er of nature, 

i)()t!i iiia’ic and fciiia'.c, -c-ln.a-d to tlii'ir .simplest ('Icincnts, — the 
Lin^am and the ^ -asacned du* .sha(H' of the iuill of a ship, since 

t\pified by the Aruha, wiiilst the Lin^nm became tlu' uiastf’ 5'?3. 

O O t 
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are brouglit before they are delivered up to their bus- 
bands. This pyramidal stone may be plainly traced 
to its original ; — that idol which in the same, but a 
larger form, is worshipped by the (jentoos under the 
name of .laggaimat’h ; which, according to all accounts, 
and to Captain Hamilton’s especially, is no otlier 
than a pyramidal black stone*, fabled to have fallen 
from heaven, or, at least, to have miraculously ])re- 
sentcd itself on that place where stands his temple 
before-mentioned. Now, according to the best infor- 
mation I could obtain from the (lentoos, this stone, 
of which all the images of that form in India are 
esteemed but copies, is meant for the power presiding 
over universal reproduction ; which they attribute to 


In siip[)orr. of' (tkosc and Hamilton’s testimony, that of rienuMis 
Alcxandrinus may be cited. This author state's most distinctly, that 
the j)yramiil was worshi|)pcd by tl^e (iymnosophists : — ‘‘ Those amoin; 
the Hindoos who are (hmominated * the V(‘neral)le,' y^o n;ik(*d ail their 
lives : they cultivate truth, foretell future (‘vents, and worshif) a certain 
[)yraniid, beneath whicli, they imaido.e, the hones of some deit\ repose.’’ 
Oi KaXovjxfi'oi di 2f|Uvol rwr yvfivoX diairoomai Ttft' ttIvtu ^lov’ uvnn 

tV aA7](hiai> aoKovin^ k<x\ nepl rwu fx^A\6yTu.'i> 'K^)iixy]v{mv(Ti^ koI niSovirl 
r(va TTvpafjLida, utt’ V oareu rii/os BeoG yo/xl^ovaiv airoK^'ifTOai . — Slromat. 
1. hi. j). ed. Ox. 1715. — Accordini!; to ( leincns, the Ark of tlu‘ 
Covenant was constructed in a pyramidal form. Stroniat, vi. 7}so., 
where the reader will find sonu* extraordinary fancies on the in\stical 
value of numbers. The learned l)od\\(dl,in his “ ( ’lassical Tour through 
(ireece,” describes certain cones hi terra-cotta, which he rightly sup- 
])Oses to represent the fivopos^ or conic emiilein of Daal or Astartth 
“ Tlies(; cones are about three indies and a half higli ; tin [)erforation 
at the top shows that they were attaclu'd to something: others are 
fre(|uently found in the fields in the diffiTent parts of (ilreece, esjiccially 
in Attica; they arc in general painted black and red, and are some- 
times circ ular, like lh(»se of (Jorl’u, and sometimes four-sidcNl (i. c. pyra- 
midal). and all have the jierfonition.’* i. .‘H. The inscription on the 
engn. ed sjiecimen, is <^PoAfc:ITH. 
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the genial heat and influence of the sim acting binder 
suhordination to it ; and to wliom the following 
formulary, or prayer, is addressed, and often repeated 
in a day, by tlie Bralimins especially, with their eyes 
towards the sun. “ Thou Power ! which illuminates 
that resplendent orb, deign also to illuminate my 
mind, so as that I may hereby be directed to walk in 
the way most pleasing to thee.” Now, considering the 
dignity attached in the idea of tlie Gentoos to the ge- 
nerative power, it is no derogation to the supremacy at- 
tributed to Jaggannat’h, — manifested by their making 
his temple and image the head place of their worship, — 
to infer, that he is their god Brahma, under that title, 
just as Jupiter had several names, according to his 
various lunctions, and ecjuivaleiit to the Mythras, or 
VTniis Urania, of the Persians, or simply the Venus of 
the heathens. That the deity, however, represented 
s])ecilieally by that image, and under that name, was 
held to preside over the genial lire, is plainly proved 
by the ceremonies with which, at a certain time of the 
year, they perform their worship to it, especially on 
the banks of the Ganges. For the Gentoo inhabit- 
ants there form domestic idols after that of Jaggan- 
nat’h, to which they give its name, and which are 
niched in a conveyance that is to serve them for a 
triumphal car, altogether decorated with gilding and 
tinsel. Formerly it used to be so with Jewels and 
ex])ensive linery, according to the circumstances of 
the owner; but of late they have much abated on this 
point. This macliine is kept for some days in the 
l)e.st apartment of their house; during which time it 
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is matter of devotion with tliem to exhibit all the 
obseenest postures, and to act all manner of lascivious- 
ness in siglit, as it were, of the idol, and as the most 
acceptable mode of worshi]) to the deity it represents. 
After which, they carry it in its gilded car ])roces- 
sionally to the ( Janges, and throw all in together, as 
an acknowledgment to that river of its congenial 
fertilisation with that of the sun.”^ 


DCCLXXllI. On(‘ of the gods of daggannat’h, 
represented in the pyramidal toi*m, has ih^piently 
been sup])osed to be the divinity ])resi{ling over con- 
cupiscence ; but, though the Hrahmius, naturally 
lewd and ])rotligatc, ])rofan(' the rites by indecent ex- 
hibitions, tlie original worship, like that of tlu' celes- 
tial Venus, probably consisted in the silent adoration 
of the creative power of nature, f 'This ])roductive 
energy, for reasons derived from theii* physiological 
system, they conceived to be I’eminiue in its nature, 
and selected as its synd)ol the ])yramid, kno\vn 
throngliont the ancient world as the einblein of 
womaidiood. Sometimes, where tlu‘ immortality and 
transmigration of the soul formed a portion of the 

Crosf, V'oyiiL^r* to thtj Iv.ra iinlic-s, j)j). :>•?:> — o:i7. 

*1' ( iari’ihisso dc* hi V (.■imMcratos tin; |)\niniid iniioiii;- tin* 
of Penivian worshij), but ontircls r i.sinaki>.tajids llu^ caiiM* of tlii^ 
.-'UpL-r-stition. “ I'ariiiiiaiia Cvciia TViica [)a>.ha plus a\anl, (*(, 
travci>:a liMldscrt d(‘ ('oroj)mia, <ju Tori voit mu* Ar/A* r7 IkoiIc pifnunidc 
dc iUMiii*, (jui la.s ludicns soul arcouliunr d’apprh r UmK'd^ c.’cst-a-d in', 
‘ iiK rv(.‘!l!cn.si' coruiic* cllcrcstcn < dct ; iiouripioi Ics liabilaiis di; 

(-'cttc. IVoutiorc, ' 4 cns Mipci'.stiticux, c*t ilc pi'u d\ sprit , liii Irsoic'iil dcs 
.Sacriru'cs, ct i’adoraicut pour hou extreme lieaute.” Ilisl.drs i. 

1 iic J ’l ruviaiis, in iri'ueral, \vnr.sIup|K'd lol'l v mouutaius, (.'averiis, 
lariTc . ones, and emend is. i.Jif). Amoni^ the (irechs, the tops of‘ hkii 
imainlaa;.:. wc , saert d ; ■> diifutc;*. iMaxi!;)/rM\ Dissert, xxwiii. Ei(h 
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national creed, the bodies of tlie dead were deposited 
in the pyramidal fane, to intimate that, by tlic power 
thus mystically typified, man triumphs over deatli 
itself, liis spirit passing from form to form in tlie 
eternal circle of generations. But, in tliese cases, 
the ))yramid was no more considered as a tonib than 
one of our churches, in whicli tlie dead are constantly 
interredo Many temples erected in this form still 
exist in Ilindoostan ; and the Brahmins, knowing in 
honoui* of what power they were raised, naturally 
infer that, wherever similar structures are found, the 
same deity must once have been adored.* Beyond 

ViU’ioiis ancient authors a[)|)car to have idt'iilificd the i^otldcss Venus 
whh tlie (ilauet whicli hears h(*r name. Dazzled by the superior s[)leii- 
ilonr ot this jeantil’ul star, the (ireeks, and other laitions of the west, 
ri’presc'nted it as a woman. A'/csv*A. J^nrp. 1. iii, j). 1 I t.- -d'he 

Peruvians denominated this planet, “ the sim’s paLte,” and n'jiresented 
it with bi.'aiitifiil loiiit hair. “ Qnant a le planete de Vh'iiiis, pareeqidils 
la vo\oient tantf^t le matin, et tantdt. le soir, ils disoient ijue le Soleil, 
eii ([uaiite <le itoi des h'toiles, ordonnoit (jiie eel!e~ci, (‘omnu; la plus 
belle de toutes, s(' tint toujours anjires de hii." JUsf.drti VucfiSj i. UtS. 
".^tr), :ns. - — “ The ancient Arabian.- ami Imhans, bi'tweeii which two 
nations was aareat contormity of reliaions, had .'.even celebrated temple.s 
dedicated to tlu* siwon plaiu'ts ; oiu‘ of which, in jiarticnlar, callc'd lic/i 
(iZ/nn/dih/, was built in Sana, tlie metrojxdis ol' Yemen, by Dahak, t<; the 
honour of Al /ohara, or the jdanet \ eiin.^.” .... Other idols wcie 
niert^ rude stones, |)nt their form is not sjua ilied. Sa/c, Pre/im. Dis- 
co/ov:c /<> Hu’ Koruh . — ’The patriarch Abralr.im, on issnina; from the 
ca\e in which hi‘ had been lanifiiied by bis I'atlu'r, is said to have adored 
the. jilaiiel X'eiuis: — X'idc-nstjut* ste'.Iam V eneris forte exorientem, et 
emteras Inmiiie, splendore, et claritate loiiyn* snjK*rantem, ait. Hie c‘st 
dens mens et crear(»r mens.’’’ .Virithaui /fcc/c/Av/AM', tip. IhinicU^ 
Arch(r(d. I^htlosoph. j). I It'. In an Jeymnt Idyllinm of Aiisonins, Wnns 
is deiiominateil the “ Queen o; the Star .md ot ilie Ro.se;” — 

“ Sideris t t tioris iiain doinina niia Yenus.*' 

Upon which Alciatus ol -.ervos : — “ Perte philosophi quidain odorem 
rosm et eolortan *i Vh- ieris stella prolieisei existinuiriint.’' — Emblem. 

J). is:j. 
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this I attacli no weight to the testimony of tlie learned 
Hindoos, brought forward by Colonel Wilford. The 
passages from the PuranaSy supposed to refer to the 
ancient history of Egypt, are evidently spurious, not- 
withstanding the positive assertions of Sir William 
Jones to the contrary : it would, therefore, be disin- 
genuous to attribute to them the sliglitest value in a 
discussion of this kind ; but at the same time, it will, 
perhaps, be allowed, that, on a question of sacred 
architecture, the opinion of learned Jhahmins is 
worthy of consideration, more especially when ( or- 
roborated in a very striking manner by the character 
of existing monuments. 

DCC'LXXIV. Even legends, fictitious narratives, 
and poetical traditions, when invented with a due 
regard to the popidar mythology upon wliich they are 
superinduced, may be rei’erred to in sup])ort ol’ an 
hypothesis perfectly in keeping with the spirit of the 
age and country to which they relate. In Ilindoostan, 
the pyramid, the triangle, and all their modifications, 
arc connected with the worship and temjdc's of liha- 
vani, — the Indian Venus, — and are, consequently, 
beheld, and spoken of, with the greatest reverence, 
as symbols of the sacred yoni, or kteis. Some obscure 
resemblance of this figure is supposed to be found 
witliin the chalice of tlie lotus, llhavani, therefore, 
in her generative character, is sometimes denominated 
P(f(lnt((~deri\ or ‘‘ the goddess of the lotus and the 
Erahmins, accustomed from their infancy to associate 
the pyramid with tlie mysteries of* Padma-devi, very 
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naturally infer that, wherever structures of this form 
exist, the religion and rites of the goddess of fecun- 
dity must luive formerly prevailed. The children 
of Sharma travelled a long time On their ar- 

rival in Egypt, they found the country peopled by 
evil beings and by a few impure tribes of men, who 
had no lixed habitation : their leader, therefore, in 
order to propitiate the tutelary divinity of that region, 
sat on the bank of the Nile, performing acts of austere 
devotion, and praising Eadma-devi, or the goddess 
i*esiding on the lotus. Padma at last appeared to 
him, and commanded him to erect a pyramid, in 
honour of her, on the very spot where he then stood: 
the associates began the work, and raised a pyramid 
of earth two cros long, one broad, and one high, in 
which the goddess of the lotus resided.^^ 

1)C(T^XXV. To a worshi])per of Hhavani, the 
idea of converting a ])yra]ni(l into a tomb would be 
far from obvious. ‘‘ The lirahmins never understood 
that any pyramid in Misra-st’hala, or Egypt, was 
intended as a repository for the dead ; and no such 
idea is conveyed by the Mahacalpa, where several 
other pyramids are expressly mentioned as places of 
worship. There are pyramids now at ilenares, but 
on a small scale, with subterranean passages under 
them, whicli are said to extend many miles : when 
the doors, which close them, are opened, we perceive 

* jUidt'u' Ucsrarc/n s, \ol. ii]. p]). OS, ()9. — The author, hy a most cir- 
cuitous [)r()cess, iileiitifi' s naih.ia-devi Nvitli Isis. A/, iii. 71. But the 
<;o(I(less of the kteis wes Atlior, the most aucicut of the ]^:gy[)tiaii 
licities. Jablonski^ Vanik, i. 2. 
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only dark holes, which do not seem of groat extent, 
and pilgrims do no longer resort to them, through 
fear of mephitic air or noxious reptiles. The narrow 
passage leading to the great pyramid of higypt was 
designed to render the holy apartment less accessible, 
and to inspire the votaries with more awe : tlie caves 
of the oracle at Delphi, of 'I’rophonius, and of New 
Grange, in Ireland, had narrow passages answering 
the purpose of those in Kgypt and India ; nor is it 
unreasonable to suppose that the fabulous relations 
concerning tlie grot of the Sibyl in Italy, and the 
purgatory of St. Patrick, were derived from a similar 
jiractice and motive, which seems to have prevailed 
over the whole pagan world, and are often alluded to 
in Scripture. M. Maillet has endeavoured to show, 
in a most elaborate work, that the founders of the 
great pyramid lay entombed in it, and that its 
entrance was afterwards closed ; but it appears that 
the builder of it was not buried there ; and it was 
certainly opened in the times of Herodotus and 
Pliny.* On my describing the great Egyptian pyra- 
mid to several very learned Brahmins, they declared 
it at once to have been a temple ; and one of them 
asked, if it had not a communication under ground 
with the river Kali (Nile) : when I answered that 
such a passage was mentioned as having existed, and 
that a well was at this day to be seen, they unani- 
mously agreed that it was a place ajipropriated to the 

* Tills, howcvxr, i.s like ctmplin;; together the* times of William the 
Conqueror and (jucen Anne; Herodotus having fioiirislied nearly live 
hundred years berore l^Jiny. 
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worship of Paoma-Devi, and that the supposed tomb 
was a trou*i;li wliicli, on certain festivals, her priests 
used to fill with the sacred water and lotus-flowers.”* 

DCCLXXVI. I have now collected together 
and investigated the principal passages which occur 
ill ancient and modern authors, bearing directly on 
the origin and purpose of the pyramids. Rigid de- 
monstration is not, perhaps, to be attained in (picstious 
of this kind, where, as in the moral and political 
sciences, clear logical inference and probability com- 
monly sujiply its place. 1 have shown, how^'ver, that 
the ])yramids were* neither observatories, granaries, 
treasuric's, noi- tombs ; that the form in which they 
are constructed was selected by the Indians, Egyp- 
tians, and (irec‘ks, as the emblem of the celestial 
Ah’inis ; that temples and idols, sacred to this divinity, 
have been erected on the jiyramidal model in various 
regions of the ancient world, and still exist in liin- 
doostan ; and that, in short, the pyramids themselves 
are religious structures, sacred to the mysterious 
w'orshi]) of Urania, or the goddess of the lotus, w hose 
sex and nature they symbolically represent Iiy their 
external conliguratioii. \hewed in this light, they 
form an interesting subject of iinphry ; and a more 
accurate study of their interior arrangements, by the 
aid of extensive excavations, may serve, perhaps, to 

Asinlir Ufscdrci.cs^ iii. — - (’1‘. vol. vi. pp. 1 Ui. 477. oO'i. 

510. 538. vli. <>1. 101. I0;>. Ijuckih dr I)ca Sijria^ c. lO. 

— Kckhcl, Dorf. Xiim, 1 cf. . i s4 — S7. — Aliuniicfy Dcacr. dcs AIrdaillcSy 
iii. 070. — C/cni, CrhorL ad (wcides, jip. 5. ll. 10. 1S7. 244. 
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elucidate the darker portions of Egyptian mythology 
— the characters and attributes of the goddesses. 
As mere tombs, they could only be admired for their 
mass and solidity. But, if I shall be thought satis- 
factorily to have explained their nature and design, 
an additional step will have been made towai’ds com- 
prehending the mysteries of the most remarkable 
system of ancient theology. The tower of Babel is 
supposed by many learned men to have been a pyra- 
midal structure, and may probably have been erected 
in honour of Baal and Astai'te ; the ancient Mexicans, 
among their woods and mountains, had similar 
temples, sacred, in all probability, to a similar deity ; 
the Assyrians, the Pluenicians, the Greeks of Asia 
and Europe, concurred with the Egyptians in wor- 
shipping, under the same mystical form, the “ Queen 
of Heaven,” the mother of the gods, through whose 
ministry life is imparted from being to being, who 
presides over and preserves the harmony and beauty 
of the universe, and whose stellar representative gilds 
the twilight and the dawn, as the evening and the 
morning star. 

“ Hominum divumque voluptas, 

Alma Venus, cacli inter labentia signa 
Quae mare navigerum, qua; terras frugiferanteis 
Concelebras ; per To quoniam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur, visitque exortum lumina soils : 

Te, Dea, to fug’unt venti, te nubila cmli, 

Adventumque tuum : tibi suaveis dicdala tellus 
Summittit flores, tibi rident asquora ponti, 

Placatumquc nitet diffuse lumine cajlum.”* 


* Lucret. Rcr. Nat. 1. i. 
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(Page 327—330.) 

Egg Hatching Ovens. 

The curious practice of hatching eggs artificially, though ill 
understood, or imperfectly described by several Greek and 
Roman writers, was not unknown to the ancients. Aristotle, 
the earliest author, I believe, who makes mention of it, was 
evidently in possession of but scanty information. Eggs,” he 
observes, “ are hatched by the incubation of birds ; but they 
are also hatched spontaneously, by being placed among dung in 
the earth, as is the case in Egypt. And a certain Syracusan 
wine-bibber, having buried a number of eggs beneath a mat in 
the ground, is said to have continued drinking, without inter- 
mission, till they were hatched. Nay, even when placed in 
warm vessels, they are quickened into life, without the process 
of incubation.” ’EKTTfTTsra* /xtv ouv Imcoct^ovrccv rSv opvlQuv' ov fxnv aWa 

Kou ccvTo^UTcc gy h AlyvirTv, ytuTopvrroyTuv £*? ytoTpov, 

Kat Iv ’Lvpocycovo’ai^ Se ^iXoTtorv}^ rig vTtoTiSsfA.Bvot; vtto r^v ypiuBov ttjv y^Vf 
rocrovTOv tnrkVEv, u<; (pcctri, <rvve’x^w<;, I'nXi'TTBtri ra wa. Hdvj St xai 

neif/.£V<x Iv ayysiot; aXeeivo7<; l^e7r£(pQyj xal ccvrofxaroi . — De Ajuimcil, 

Hist, 1, vi. c. 2. t, i. p. 246. edit, Schneid, Lips, 1811. Other ancient 
authors, as the learned editor observes, have likewise noticed the 
practice. Antigonus, c. 104., employs nearly the same words as 
Aristotle : xal h Alyvit'vtp y.a’ropvTTOvra.q dq yioTrpov VEOTTOvq ttoieTv, A1- 
bertus, also, translating or paraphrasing the words of some ancient 
author, observes : “ Egyptii enim complent ova sua ponendo sub 
fimo ad solcm.” And I’liny : “ Quaedam et citra incubitum 
sponte natural gigiiunt, ut in ^2gypti fimetjs. Scitum de quo- 
dam reperitur Syracusis tam diu potare solitum donee cooperta 
terra fee turn ederent ova.” Hist. Natur, x. 75. — Conf, Diodorus, 
edit, Wesseling, i. 74. p. 85. — Denwerit, in Geopon. xiv. 8. adnotat, 
VOL. II. r p 
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NiclmiL p. 996. — Nihil his opto,” says the Emperor Hadrian, 
“nisi ut suis pullis alantur, quos queniadmodum fcecundent, pudet 
dicere.” — Vopisc, p. 24.5. — The relation of Aristotle appears to 
have been the basis of all these accounts. Bclon, Observations, 
&c. p. 102., after succinctly describing the process, cites a brief 
passage from the old Latin translation of the Animal, 
Histor'* George Sandys, who visited Egypt in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, observes : “ Here (at Cairo) hatch 
they egges by artificial heat in infinite numbers ; the manner as 
seen thus briefly. In a narrow entry on each side stood two 
rows of ovens, one over another. On the floores of the lower 
they lay the offels of flax, over those mats, and upon them cggcs, 
at least six thousand in an oven. The floores of the upper ovens 
were as roofes to the under ; grated over like kilds, onely having 
tunnels in the middle, with coverings unto them. Tlicse grat- 
ings are covered with mats ; on them, three inches thick, lyeth 
the dry and pulverated dung of camels, buffaloes, &c. At the 
higher and further sides of those upper ovens are trenches of 
lome, a handful deep, and two handfuls broad. In these they 
burn of the aforesaid dung, which giveth a smothering heat, 
without visible fire. Under the mouthes of the upper ovens arc 
conveyances for smoak, having round roofes, and vents at tlie top 
to shut and open. Thus lie the egges in the lower ovens for the 
space of eight days, turned daily, and carefully looked to, that the 
heat be but moderate. Then cull they the bad from the good, 
by that time distinguishable (holding them between a lamp and 
the eye), which are two parts of the three for the most part. 
Two days after they put out the fire, and convey, by the passage 
in the middle, the one half into the upper ovens : then shutting 
all close, they let them alone for ten days longer, at which time 
they become disclosed in an instant. This they practise from the 
beginning of January untill the midst of June, the egges being 
then most fit for that purpose, neither arc they (as re{)ortcd) 
prejudiced by thunder ; yet these declare that imitated, nature 
will never be equalled ; all of them being in some part defective 
or monstrous.” Travelsi p. 97, 98. If the reports we re- 
ceived may be relied on, there arc, in this narration, several er- 
roneous ideas ; but, perhaps, the practice has varied in different 
ages. 
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(Page 335.) 


Era of the Mohammedans. 


The era of the Hejira, or flight ” of Mohammed, is dated 
from the 16th July, a.d. 622. The Mohammedan year consists 
of twelve months ; and since they use no intercalary days to re- 
duce it to the solar period {according to Surat 9. Aiet 37. of 
the Koran), it necessarily follows that the commencement of the 
lunar year outstrips the termination of the solar one, and is 
scattered promiscuously through the four seasons ; the same 
month occurring at one period in the spring, at another in the 


summer, autumn, or winter. We shall here subjoin the names 
and order of the Arabic months, with the number of days of 


which each consists. 


Days 


Moharrem 

- 30 


Safar 

- 29 


Rabia (1st.) 

- 30 


Rabia (2d.) 

- 29 


Jomadi (1st.) 

- 30 


Jomadi (2d.) 

- ^9 


Rejib 

- 30 


Shaban 

- 29 


Ramad’han 

- 30 


Shawal 

- 29 


Dhu’lkadet 

- 30 


Dhu’lhajet 

- 29 


In leap year the month j j (Dhu’lhajct) has thirty days, 

as we shall presently show. 

In calculating the lapse of time, the Mohammedans adopt two 
methods ; the one being called the practical, the other the chro- 
nological mode. By ihe former of these, the commencement 
of the year is computed from the first appearance of the moon 
after its conjunction with the sun, which is carefully observed 
from the pinnacles of those lofty towers whence they make their 
astronomical observations ; or at least from the period at which 

p p 2 
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she ought to be visible. This <pcx,<Ti<; can rarely be discerned 
earlier than 24. or later than 48 hours after the above conjunc- 
tion. The month thus begun, is terminated with the phase of 
the next new moon ; and consequently, when the twelfth luna- 
tion is accomplished, the year is understood to commence with 
her first appearance. 

They arrange their chronological mode of computation by a 
cycle of 80 years, with indefatigable care and industry, after the 
following manner: — When the lunar month, or, as the Arab 
astronomers term it, the medial synodic revolution of the moon, 
has accomplished 30 days T2 hours and 792 scruples (of which 
lOSO make an hour), the j-ear will contain exactly 351 days 
8 hours and 864 scruples, or 351 da^^s 8 hours and 18 minutes. 
In the disposal of these hours and scruples, it is necessary they 
should cither be distributed among the years included within a 
certain period, or inserted in some year recurring after a given 
time. Hence their reason for adopting the cycle of 30 years 
(since one of inferior duration would not admit of those hours 
and scruples being reduced to an exact number ol’ days) ; and 
as the sum of the former amounts to eleven of the latter, nine- 
teen years of this cycle consist of 354, and eleven of 365 days 
each ; that gained in leap year being added to the last month 
Dhu’lhajet, In the Arabian triacade, the bissextile years are, 
% 5, 8, 10, 13, 16, 19, 21, 24, 27, and 29; therefore, if, after 
dividing a given year of the Hejira by 30, there be any re- 
mainder, we may safely pronounce that to be the leap year. 

I shall here add a simple method by which I have been accus- 
tomed to reduce the Mohammedan year into our own. 

D. n. M. 

The solar year is equal to - - - 365 5 49 

The lunar year _ _ - _ - 354 8 48 

Difiorcnce - - 10 21 1 


35,436 16 0 
35,428 12 13 

Difference - - 8 3 47 


33 lunar years - . _ - - 11,694 2 24 

32 solar j^ears - - - - - 11,687 18 8 

- 6 8 16 


100 lunar years 
97 solar years 


Difference 
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D. H. M. 

Here, in the first place, the beginning of the 
lunar year outstrips that of the solar - - 10 21 1 

After a lunar century, the beginning of the solar 
precedes that of the lunar year - - - 8 3 4*7 

At the expiration of a cycle of 30 lunar years, the 
commencement of the solar precedes the lunar year 6 8 16 

Required, any year from the Incarnation of Christ, corre- 
sponding to a certain date of the Hejira : Huh, — Multiply the 
number of centuries in the given period by 3, and allow 1 for 
every 33 contained in the overplus : subtract this amount from 
the date of the Hejira, and to the remainder add 621 (the 
number of years from the birth of Christ to the commencement 
of the Mohammedan era) ; the result will show the required 
year from the Incarnation of our Lord. 

Example, 

To what year of Christ docs 981 of the Hejira correspond? 

9, the number of centuries - - - X 3 = 27 

2, because there are two periods of 33 years 

each in 81 - - - - - . + 27 = 29 

981, the given year - - - - - — 29 = 952 

952 + 621 = a.d.1573. 

The above rule may be applied, without any variation, for 
nearly forty-five lunar centuries; afterwards it will be necessary 
to add the unit to the sum, and so on. 

If at any time we wish to ascertain the exact day according 
to the Christian era, referred to by Mohammedan writers, it 
will be necessary to begin our calculation from the very com- 
mencement of the century on which that day is contained, pay- 
ing due attention to their bissextile years as well as to our own. 

The first fourteen Mohammedan centuries commence with 


the following days : — 

A, II. A. D. 

NEW year’s, day. 

1 

622 - 

- 16 July Friday 

101 

719 - 

- 24 Monday 

201 

^6 - 

- 30 Wednesday 

301 

Mife - 

7 Aug. Saturday 

401 


15 Tuesday 

501 

^1107 - 

- 22 Thursday 

601 

1204 - 

- 29 Sunday 


F p 3 
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A. H. 

A. D. 

NEW year’s day. 

701 

1301 - 

6 Sept. 

Wednesday 

801 

1398 - 

- 13 

Friday 

901 

1495 - 

- 21 

Monday 

1001 

1592 - 

- 28 

Thursday 

1101 

1689 - 

5 Oct. 

Saturday 

1201 

1786 - 

24 

Tuesday 

1301 

1883 - 

1 Nov. 

Friday 

1401 

1980 - 

- 7 

Sunday. 


Rerum JEgyptiacarum Annales, p. 32. 
etseq. notar, Carlyl, 


(Page MS.) 

Economical Calendar. 

In the name of God, the most Merciful of the Merciful. 
Praise to God, who created the heavens and the earth, and 
appointed mankind destined to labour and limited by the term 
of life, and stationed the sun and the moon succeeding each 
other in the firmament of heaven, revolving in fixed orbits. 
And prayer and peace upon our Lord Mohammed, who by his 
light enlightens the world, and upon his family and friends as 
long as day and night shall succeed each other. 

The following is a good Almanack of small dimensions, useful 
to the Arabs, containing notices pertaining to the celestial solar 
year, which begins on blessed Thursday, the 29th day of the 
month Shawal, in the year 1248. One thousand two hundred 
and forty-eight, according to Arabic computation, answering to 
the 13th day of the month Bermahat in the year 1549 of the 
Copts, and also corresponding to the 9th of March, 1833, accord- 
ing to the Christian era. May God cause it to begin with 
bliss, and prosperity, and peace upon earth, through the gra- 
cious assistance of his benign Majesty, to all true believers, and 
especially to that Essence of Time and End of the Revolutions, 
the Glory of the Ottoman Empire, established in the Government 
of his Slaves, our Lord Sultan Mahmood. May God per- 
petuate his kingdom, Amen ! And, O God, I implore thy help 
and assistance to our Lord the great Vizir, the procurer of hap- 
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pin ess, and the fat proprietor of bliss, our Lord the Governor 
of Cairo! May God establish Ids peace and prosperity, and 
enable him to realise the completion of his hopes by the favour 
of the Propliet and his descendants. Amen ! And rtoVv let us 
make a beginning as to the object of our undertaking, reposing 
on the assistance of God — saying, — 

YEAR 1248. 

Month Shawal, 30 Days,^ 

]. Feast of the Fitr (unleavened bread). Vegetation begins. 
Ants come out of the earth. Almonds in flower. 21st 
of February, 1832. 

2. The contents of vessels will be agitated if Mercury enter 

Pisces. Plant pomegranates. 

3. Southerly winds. 

5. The day breaks under a happy constellation, viz. the 

twenty-third mansion of the moon, and the day becomes 
1 Lj hours long. 

6. A second accumulation of heat happens to the water for 

seven days. 

7. The Ashing season. 

8. The blowing of the winds will increase. 

9. Return of cranes and other fowls (1st of March). 

10. Sitting in the sun is oppressive. 

11. Plant roses and jessamines. 

12. Rugs make their appearance. 

13. A third grant of heat falls upon the earth. The days be- 

come 11^ hours long. 

14. Plant the sugar cane. 

1.5. Water-fowl multiply. 

16. The myrobalan (a sort of tamarisk) is planted. 

17. Equinoxial gales. Beginning of the Coptic month Ber- 

mahat. 

18. The dawn rises on a happy dwelling. 

19. Worms and locusts breed. Departure of the crane. 

20. Silkworms breed. 

21. First day of March, Greek style. 

22. Sow semsam. Plant roses and jessamines. 

* Between thi? ahnanaek nnd the account ot Carlyle, there is a considerable 
discrepancy, respecting the ninnber ot* days in cacb inontb *, but I make no 
oltcrutioii la the text r*" either. 


p p 4 
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23. Increase of bugs. 

24. End of the Equinoxial gales, and of cold nights. 

25. Wind strong. Dusty. Plant the sugar cane. 

26. Lapwings and swallows appear. 

27. Cut down your flax. 

28. End of Winter. Trees bud. Termination of the celestial 

solar year, and of the sign of Pisces. 

29. Beginning of Spring and of Aries. New Year’s Day. Day 

and night equal. A three days* gale begins. 

30. Times mend. Worms and grasshoppers breed. End of the 

first month. 


II. Dhulkadet^ 29 Days, 

1. Corresponds with the 23d of March. Silkworms come 
out of their eggs. 

3. Breeding of serpents. Plant sesame. 

4. If it rain, it will be beneficial to vegetation. 

6. Jam saluberrima est to ywociK), 

7. Passage of the lapwing. 

8. Cut down flax. 

9. Sow cotton. End of Winter. 

10. Sow cummin seed. 

12. Appearance of seed above ground. 

20. Reptiles in Cairo- 
22. Camelorum ^ o-woktm, 

24. Finish sowing small seed. Beginning of the Khamsyn, a 
hot wind which blows several times during 50 (Arabice 
Khamsyn) days, and lasting each time 24 or 48 hours 
with the exception of the re-action of a cool breeze morn- 
ing and evening. 

29. Prepare roses for their various uses. 

III. T/ie Holy Month of Dhulhajet has 30 Days. 

1.* The Simoom wind is injurious to the sprouting corn. 

4. Ingraft the date fruit. 

7. Breeding of bees. 

10. Finish sowing the large seed. 

20. If there be an easterly wind, we shall have a healthy year ; 
if westerly, an unhealthy I 


Corresponds with the 21st of April. 
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21. The olive fruit appears. 

26. Flowering of the mulberry. 

29. Collect poppies. 

30. Sow turnips. The end of the Arabic year 1248. 

YEAR 1249. 

IV. The Sacred Month of Moharrem, 29 Days, 

1. Sow Indian corn. Locusts lay eggs. (21st of May.) 

2. Fall of manna and quails. 

3. Harvest of saffron. 

4. Increase of heat — fleas diminish in consequence. 

1 1 . End of the doctor’s Khamsyn (quarantine time), when, if 
you see a heavy dew, rejoice in the prospect of the happy 
overflow of the Nile that year. 

14. Strong northerly winds. 

15. Waters of the Nile at their lowest (drying ! I ). 

17. First change in the Nile. 

19. Inlay or plant the banana. 

20. Sow cucumbers. 

23. Collect the honey from hives. 

V. The. Happy Month of Sefar, 30 Days, 

1. Corresponds with the 1 9th of June. 

2. End of Spring. 

5. Rising of the Nile, and you may in safety bathe yo\xx parched 

bodies! ! 

6. Appearance of the grape and fig-fruit. 

9. Last sowing of the semsam. 

10. Crop time of the cotton seed. 

11. Peaches, a bountiful crop this year. 

16. Increase of heat. 

18. Which kills the grasshopper. 

20. Last of hot winds, and the rising of the Nile. 

22. Abundance of honey. 

27. Last sowing of rice. 

29. Steep flax in water. 

VI. Month Rabia-iUAwaty 29 Days, 

1. Corresponds with 1 9th of July. 

2. Take care not to eat too much ! 
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7. Gather mustard seed. 

9. Gather coriander, and sesame. 

12. The grape and fig ripen. 

17. Gather grapes for vinegar. 

18. Dates ripen. 

19. Sow greens. 

20. Greatest heats. Avoid T>?y avvovulavy and eating onions. 

22. Sow radishes and carrots. 

28. Drink cold water on an empty stomach. 

25. Harvest of the cotton. 

26. Flowering of the pomegranate. 

VII. Rabia-il-Taniy 29 Days. 

1. Corresponds with 17th of August. 

6. Rising of the Nile as usual. 

7. Avoid the sting of insects as more than usually pernicious. 
11. Boils (of the Nile) on the body. Northerly winds. 

13. Heat diminishes. 

14. The last of the simoom wind. 

17. First sowing of the beet and turnip. 

19. Passage of the sparrow-hawk and falcon. 

21. Fish breed. 

24. Last of the Coptic year (1549)^ 

27. Dew. 

29. Fvita to 

VIII. Month Jomadi’il-Awal, 30 Days. 

1. Abundant crop of dates and fruit for. drying. 15th Sept. 

3. Abundant crop of lemons in Cairo. 

4. Harvest of the olives. 

'5. Overflow' of the river. 

6. Rainy season in the Hejaz. 

9. Entrance of Autumn. Heat diminishes. 

11. Time of the Nile’s highest flow. 

] 4. Break down the banks of the river, for the water to overflow* 
17. Gather fruits for the Winter. 

19. Water-drinking at night is injurious. 

21. Growth of. the sugar cane. 

22. Collect the hinna. Sow Winter seeds. 

24. Fall of the leaves. 

30. End of the rising of the Nile. Harvest of rico. 
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IX. Month of Jomadi-iUTaniy 29 Days. 

1. Cool winds. Approach of Winter. (15th of October.) 

4. Sow the acacia, bastard saftron, flax. 

5. The waters of the Nile begin to retire. 

6. Sow clover. 

7. Sow barley on the banks of the Nile. 

8. Increase your covering. 

9. Damp winds and dews. 

11. Passage of the crane. 

12. Frogs. 

15. Do not bleed except in cases of the greatest necessity. 

17. Wind cools. 

18. Sow grain. 

21. Passage of Babylonian geese. 

22. Sowing season in Syria. 

25. Sow the violet. 

27. I Ic who sows not now, must wait till next year. (A proverb.) 

28. ^tains and a strong northerly wind, 

X. Month Rejih the Nohle^ 30 Days^ 

1. Corresponds with 13th of November. 

4, Gather the saffron. Wear furs. 

(). Insects enter into the earth. 

8. Send sheep to grass. 

9. Wild beasts multiply. 

1 1. Wood cut down now will not become worm-eaten. Make 
oil of shelgim (rape root). 

12. Abundance of bananas. 

17* Avoid the cold nights. 

18. Avoid drinking cold water at nights. 

21. Insects without bones die off. 

22. Camels and elephants multiply. 

24. Smell musk and all strong spices. 

25. Bees breed, and fisli get fat. 

26. Fall of dew. 

28. Birds get into their nests (holes). 

29. Wind. 

30. The passages of the nose are stopped (by taking cold). 

XI. The Glorious Month of Shahan^ 29 Days. 

1. Corresponds with the I5th of December. A fall of snow. 

2. Increase of clouds. 
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3. Ovium V} 

5. Send horses to grass. Serpents get blind. 

7. Increase of fleas. 

11. Rains. Begin to plant trees. 

13. Cold even to freezing. 

14. Don’t eat beef. 

15. Water freezes in the mountains. 

16. Compress the sugar cane (make sugar). 

17. Prune the vine. 

18. Ants enter into the earth. 

19. Dark nights. 

20. 1st of January, 1833. 

21. Don’t eat fowls and cooling things (salads, &C.). 

2^. Sow the poppy. 

24. Eat sweets. 

27. Do not drink water from uncovered vessels. 

28. Increase of cold. 

XII. The Uomured Month of RamaxVhan^ 30 Days, 

1. Corresponds with 11th of January. 

4. The face of the earth becomes green. 

9. Sow onions. 

11. The waters of the Nile become clear and sweet. 

13. Plant vines. 

15. Plant palms. 

16. Circulation of the sap in trees, 

21. End of the extreme cold and dark nights. 

22. Beginning of the Khamsyn. 

28. Plant walnuts and peaches. 

30. Heat of domestic animals. 

And God knows the truth of all things, and the fate of the 
humble Yehia (Editor of the Almanack). May the gracious God 
be merciful unto him, and to those who have brought him up, and 
to all Moslems. Praise and glory to the Highest. May he pour 
forth his blessings on our Lord Mohammed and his relations and 
friends, to the end of time. 
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(Page 44(5.) 

Anecdotes of the Defterdar Bey. 

Of the cruelty of this Turkish grandee, who has married a 
daughter of Mohammed Ali, numerous anecdotes are related in 
Egypt. He has, it is said, a tame lion, usually lying at the foot 
of his divan, which, though mild towards its master, is still 
sufficiently ferocious to terrify his visiters. Sometimes he 
allows it to worry his slaves, calling it off, perhaps, just as it is 
about to kill the wretches. Similar habits are attributed to 
Tippoo Sultan. This savage, at present governor of the Delta, 
piques himself on the simplicity and primitiveness of his man- 
ners, and his entire freedom from European habits and notions. 
During the period of his command in the Upper Country, a 
soldier robbed a poor woman of a little milk. The woman, not 
foreseeing the result, laid her complaint before the Bey, who 
commanded her to point out the culprit. This being done, the 
soldier was ordered to be laid upon the ground, and have his 
body ripped open. The milk being found in his stomach, 
the Bey paid the comj)lainant, and dismissed her, observing, 
— The robber has been punished; but had he been dis- 
covered to be innocent, the same punishment would have 
awaited you.” It is the custom of this barbarian, who always 
moves surrounded by the terror of arms, to ride abroad accom- 
panied by a number of Mamalooks (or domestic slaves), each of 
whom carries a thousand sequins in his girdle; that, should he 
be compelled to fly, — which, considering his decided hostility to 
the Pasha, is by no means improbable, — he might still be pro- 
vided with money for his immediate use. During the Syrian 
campaign, six of these young men, dreading the effects of his 
ferocity, examples of which they daily beheld, made their 
escape, and took refuge in Ibrahim s camp. Being discovered, 
however, they were immediately apprehended, and conveyed 
back to Cairo. PI ere they were commanded to appear before 
their inexorable lord, in the great hall of the palace, where they 
found him encircled by ;t number of blacks, armed with drawn 
swords. The}' were not long in learning their fate. He com- 
manded them to take every man a sabre, and attack each other in 
his presence, until live of their number should fall, promising life 
and a thousand sequins to the victor. The Mamalooks obeyed ; 
ranged themselves three and three ; and, having been trained to 
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the use of arms, and uniting skill with courage, fought desperately, 
shedding their blood like wat6r, while the Defterdar sat calmly 
on his divan, enjoying the spectacle. At length, after a long 
and sanguinary struggle, one only remained, the victor over his 
unhappy companions. Exhausted, and bleeding in every limb, 
he raised his eyes towards his master, to receive the promised 
pardon ; but, at this moment, the Bey gave the nod to one of the 
black slaves, who stood behind the victim, and the head of the 
Mamalook immediately rolled along the floor. — On another oc- 
casion, shortly before my arrival at Cairo, two of his military 
slaves, quarrelling, drew their swords in his presence ; at which 
his anger being kindled, he commanded their heads to be 
struck off. The Mamalooks, however, mindful of the recent 
fate of their companions, resolved to sell their lives dearly, 
drew their pistols, and aiming at the head of the tyrant, were 
about to rid the world of such a monster, when the inter- 
position of other of his slaves enabled him to escape into the 
harem. Reckless and desperate, as knowing escape impossible, 
the Manmlooks, now joined by several others, who all had 
wrongs and insults to revenge, pursued and besieged him in his 
private apartments ; where, but for the speedy arrival of a party 
of soldiers from the citadel, he would then have paid the for- 
feit of his innumerable barbarities and crimes. With this assist- 
ance he succeeded in repelling the assailants, who, in their turn, 
were shut up and besieged in one of the turrets of the palace, 
forming the powder magazine. Here they held out during 
several days, fighting desperately; but, at length, finding their 
numbers decrease, and being entirely destitute of provisions, 
they set fire to the powder, and blew themselves up with the 
tower in which they had taken refuge. 


(Page 473.) 

The Turkish Pipe, and its ’different Parts. 

The Orientals, being great smokers, regard their pipes as 
matters of considerable importance, arid have bestowed on each 
part of the apparatus a distinct name. To have collected the 
whole of this fumigatory vocabulary might have been an affair 
of some labour; but 1 subjoin the principal names for the 
benefiit lovers of smoke* 



NOT£S< 


The value of the precious metals, diamonds, pearls, drc. i^s 
calculated by 

The mitkal - - 24« carats, or 96 grains* 

The drachm - - 16 64? 

The carat - - - - 6. 

Jemaleddin, AnnaL Her. JEgy^pU not. p. 3. 
Mengin^ Hist, de rHggpte, ii* 4?35* sqq. 


THE END. 
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